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PREFACE. 


- 4 - 

Should coming events not tally in every minute 
particular with the forecast incidental to the 
following pages, the reader will perhaps make 
allowance. Historians are not always quite 
agreed even as to the past; in writing the 
history of the future, the difficulties are ob¬ 
vious. It is curious, nevertheless, that although 
the rough copy of this work was written about 
five years ago, political affairs seem to be tend¬ 
ing in the direction of its partial realisation. 

But the characters are all fictitious, and 
therefore reflect upon no one. They are but 
‘ shadows passing through the gloom ’ toward 
that light and hope of the world which cannot 
be reached by secular reforms alone, however 
thorough. For to raise woman and, at the 
same time, to depress the religious sentiment 
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in mankind, is contradictory. Her elevation 
is the essence of religion itself, and’ will pre¬ 
sumably be the better accomplished, the greater 
the prestige of the community which shall be 
called to the work. The fact that there exists 
one of ancient renown, already in some measure 
committed to, and pre-eminently fitted for, it, is 
patent indeed, but is not conclusive in favour 
of that one. The prize is open to all —detur 
digniori. 

The author has done his best to make the 
book readable, but it is addressed to mature 
and earnest minds which care for something 
more than mere frothy sensation and amuse¬ 
ment ; the story being simply a vehicle, of no 
account in itself, but only in the single purpose 
it conveys, namely, uncompromising advocacy 
of the rights of women, and of their training 
for exercise of their rights. All else is beside 
the mark. 


LESBIA NEWMAN. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE INMATES OF DULHAM VICARAGE. 

4 Really, my dear brother, I can't at all agree with you ; I 
don’t think you are doing your duty either by society or by 
your niece herself. A girl who is brought up so differently 
from other girls can only end in being a martyr, besides 
causing a great deal of annoyance and discomfort to those 
about her.’ 

4 Well, Jane,’ replied the person addressed, 4 since we can’t 
agree, we had better agree to differ ; in any case, I shall just 
go on as I have done with Lesbia; that is my duty to society, 
and it must be held to outweigh individual prejudices. As 
for making a martyr of my niece, would that be anything 
new ? Are not all women, more or less, made, or make 
themselves, martyrs to hollow idols ? If my influence should 
result in making one of Lesbia, it shall at all events be for 
something worth the martyrdom. She shall not be a martyr 
to 4 weakervesselism,’ as you and others are.’ 

4 Hallo ! what’s that about martyrs ? ’ exclaimed a young 

A 
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girl of about thirteen or fourteen, bursting into the room 
as the last speaker finished his sentence. ‘ A dispute over 
me, as usual, I suppose. Never mind ; you stick to your 
colours, Uncle Spines, and I won’t mind being martyred 
by people I despise. And happily the world is not made 
up entirely of old fogies.’ 

‘Thank you, Lesbia,’ said her mother; ‘you are very 
complimentary.’ 

‘ Oh, I don’t mean you, mamma, of course. I mean the 
people who preach maidenly femininity and womanly nim- 
miny-pimminity, and all that stuff.’ 

‘ But I’m afraid I must plead guilty to liking that stuff 
myself.’ 

‘ So much the worse, mamma, dear ; you insist that the 
cap shall fit you, which I did not intend.’ 

‘ Perhaps you will think differently when you are older, 
Lesbie,’ said her mother sorrowfully. 

‘ Not very likely, Jane,’ put in the uncle. ‘ Not so long 
as she and I are within reach of each other.’ 

‘ That’s right, uncle,’ said the girl; ‘ you are the only sen¬ 
sible man I know.’ 

‘ I may be the only one you know, Lesbie, because your 
experience of the world is not wide as yet; but you would 
over-rate me and under-rate others if you imagined that 
there are not at this day plenty of men who share my views 
on the education of girls, and would do as well by you 
as I can.’ 

‘ Now to change the subject,’ said the young girl ; ‘ how 
about that machine ; when’s it coming ? ’ 

4 What, the bicycle ? It’s come, and I told Fenrake to 
have it all ready by eleven this morning. It’s about that 
now, I think.’ 

‘ That’s all right; then I’ll run up and get on my ‘ bikes ’; 
the road looks quite dried up.’ 
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No sooner was she gone than the old gardener knocked 
at the door. 

The foregoing conversation took place in the library of a 
small but comfortable country parsonage in one of the east¬ 
ern counties, situated, with a southern aspect, on an emin¬ 
ence a little removed from the highroad which, emerging from 
a broad avenue of fine elms on the right of the parsonage, 
passed the bottom of its garden into the hamlet of Dulham 
on the left. The view from the library window on that fine 
June morning, the brighter for a night’s rain, extended over 
a wide range of flat grass land, bounded by gentle undula¬ 
tions in the distance ; and the east breeze was bringing brine 
from the sea coast, distant about twenty miles. 

The occupants of the room were the Reverend Spinosa 
Theodore Bristley, B.D., Vicar of Dulham, near Frogmore, 
Eastshire, a spare, tall, intellectual-looking man of about 
forty, with sharp features, a high open forehead, and thick 
glossy black hair ; his widowed sister, Mrs Newman, and her 
daughter Lesbia. Mr Bristley had been married some years, 
but his wife had borne no children; she was a mild-mannered, 
amiable person, with no great natural gifts, and hardly as 
intelligent in conversation as might have been expected from 
one living with a man of her husband’s stamp. Her sister-in- 
law, Mrs Newman, was of a different style, but not enough so 
to prevent the two women agreeing upon the point of bitter 
opposition to the scheme upon which the vicar—a very 
original character—was bent, that of bringing up a girl to 
take her proper place in the world, untrammelled by the habits 
of studied littleness, fashion-serving, mischief-making, mean 
rivalry and general unsoundness, which society—at least, so 
said this eccentric parson—considers essentials of the perfect 
lady. Hence a chronic feud existed upon that one subject 
in the otherwise harmonious family, the girl being already 
old enough and quick enough to perceive that her female 
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relatives wanted to bolster up the moribund old slavery of 
women, while her uncle was determined to give her freedom 
and power. He was never tired of disseminating the doc¬ 
trine that if girls were brought up more like boys, in what is 
called manliness, and boys more like girls, in refinement and 
delicacy of mind, they would, as grown women and men, lead 
happier and nobler lives; society would be less injured by 
brutality in men and by the really greater though more 
plausible evil of “ weakervesselism ” in women. However, as 
financial and other practical considerations had brought 
about the arrangement whereby Mrs Newman kept house 
with her brother and his wife, and as all parties were too 
sensible to suppose that perfect union is to be looked for 
anywhere, they made the best of their dogmatical differences 
and on the whole got on comfortably together. 

About Mr Bristley’s religious views, whether as clergyman 
or otherwise, all his professional brethren and their friends 
and belongings agreed that the less said the better. But he 
made up by works of charity, which, having some private 
fortune, he was well able to do; and his wife was constant in 
her ministrations to the sick and poor in the village. She 
was, in fact, out on her usual rounds on the morning when 
this story opens, and she appeared in the library about an 
hour after her niece had left it. 

‘ Upon my word, Theo, the neighbours will think we’re 
all crazy here. There’s that girl careering up and down the 
public road astride of a high bicycle, with old Fenrake 
running by her side and trying to keep her from tipping 
over, which I saw her do twice. She is covered with mud— 
I only hope not with bruises too. And such a costume too 
—dark blue knickers, stockings, and short jacket to match, 
and billycock hat; in short, every vestige of her sex carefully 
rubbed out—it really passes belief, my dearest—’ 

‘ Why, that’s all right; it’s her bathing-dress ; what better 
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could she wear to begin learning in ? You wouldn’t have 
a young lady mount a bicycle in flowing robes, would 
you, Kit ? 7 

4 No, I wouldn’t have a young lady mount a bicycle at 
all. But it seems to be your mission in life, Theo, to out¬ 
rage its proprieties.’ 

4 On the whole, I am disposed to agree with that remark,’ 
returned Mr Bristley coolly. 

Before his wife could reply, Lesbia presented herself at 
the door, in her muddy costume, with a healthy glow on her 
face and her eyes sparkling. 

4 Well, how did you get on ? ’ asked her uncle. 

4 Oh, capitally; I rode about twenty yards by myself several 
times before tipping down. I haven’t learnt a proper dis¬ 
mount yet. I got one cropper, but not what you may call 
the real orthodox straight dive over the head.’ 

4 Enough to shake you though, I’m afraid. Feel any 
headache ? ’ 

4 Nothing to signify. I shall get used to it after a few 
more. 

4 And, pray,’ inquired her mother ceremoniously, 4 did the 
—the public volunteer any observations ? ’ 

4 They were quite welcome to,’ answered the girl; 4 but I 
saw no public except three gentlemen—of the Frogmore 
club, it seems—who happened to pass on high bicycles just 
as I got my cropper. They called out 4 Bravo ! ’ and dis¬ 
mounted. One of them picked up my prostrate machine, 
and we had some general chat about bicycles and roads and 
makers and prices before they went on.’ She paused, and 
added ,— 4 They want me to join the club and ride about 
with the members, half-a-dozen or so at a time. What do 
you say, Uncle Spines ? ’ 

4 And didn’t they sing in chorus, 4 For she’s a jolly good 
fellow ? ’ asked her mother, in the same manner as before. 
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1 They didn’t sing it, but I have no doubt they thought 
it,’ retorted Lesbia. 4 If they didn’t, I do.’ 

4 Capital idea to ride with them, eh, Kitty ? ’ said Mr 
Bristley, appealing maliciously to his wife. 

4 You don’t mean it, Theo ? ’ 

4 Mean it ? Decidedly I do. Why shouldn’t she ? She’ll 
be safer with them than alone, and it’ll give a famous blow 
to the proprieties, which you say is my mission.’ 

4 Well, anyhow, I suppose you’re going to put on your 
dress for luncheon, Miss Bravo,’ said her mother. 4 If so, 
you’ve not too much time.’ 


CHAPTER II. 


FIDGFUM BLASQUIDIOT. 

The Vicar of Dulham agreed with his wife and sister in one 
thing at all events, they preferred old-fashioned domestics 
fished out of odd rustic corners to the ladyising and gentleman- 
ising persons whom the town registry offices of to-day mostly 
supply. One we have already seen—the old gardener and 
general outdoor man Fenrake ; his wife, a few years younger, 
was cook and housekeeper, and both were thoroughly efficient 
in their places. As much cannot be said for Mrs Fenrake’s 
niece Fidgfumblasquidiot Grewel, who had been taken into 
the vicarage at the same time. Some four-and-twenty years 
before the opening of this story, Mr Bristley, then newly in¬ 
stalled at Dulham, had represented to the village-girl’s mother 
—a plump, blue-eyed, flaxen-haired, silly little woman, whose 
idol was royalty and ‘haristocracy’—that Fidgfumblasquidiot 
was a very aristocratic name, and he had obtained Mrs 
Grewel’s consent to have her christened by it one Sunday after¬ 
noon, while a titter ran through the congregation. ‘ Great 
thing, you know,’ Mr Bristley explained after the service was 
over, ‘for girls to have original names, and not to be all just 
Polly and Susey and Lizzie.’ Honest, comely little Fidge 
—for she was of slight make—was specially Lesbia’s attend¬ 
ant, and had lived with the family about eleven years in the 
capacity of a maid-of-no-work. Her mornings were spent 
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in dawdling over her small jobs, and her entire afternoons in 
dawdling over the change of her gown. This latter opera¬ 
tion generally lasted from about three to six p.m., but it must 
be said that when it was done she always looked very neat 
and even graceful. 

To see Fidgfumblasquidiot dust a room was a study worth 
coming down early for on a cold morning. After a pro¬ 
longed struggle with the handle of the door, she would come 
rolling in like a fishing-smack broadside on to a ground 
swell, a habit which had originated with her in the wearing 
of tight boots. Having rolled up to the china shelf or the 
mantelpiece, she would begin to swing a feather brush, held 
by the very top of the handle between her finger and thumb, 
lightly over two or three objects without touching them, 
muttering ‘ Oh ? ’ interrogatively all the while to herself, and 
glancing now over one shoulder now over the other, as if 
she fancied a ghost were about to pounce upon her. This 
done, she would consider that the room was dusted, and 
still muttering 6 Oh ? ’ and glancing wildly about with her 
clear expressive eyes, she would roll lightly away into 
another apartment, and go through a similar dusting. All 
her other housemaid’s work was conducted on these prin¬ 
ciples, until the welcome afternoon arrived when she 
could retire to her bedroom for the three hours’ toilet. 
But she was trusty in all ways, and strongly attached to 
Lesbia, who liked her in return because Fidge had no 
taste for gossiping and flirtation, and what little she said 
could be relied upon, although she was not an intellectual 
companion. 

‘ What an irreclaimable blockhead that girl is ! ’ said 
Lesbia, when she rejoined the party downstairs, her little 
maid having brought some nitric acid to mark linen, instead 
of the marking-ink she had been told to fetch. 

‘ Not quite irreclaimable, perhaps, Lesbie,’ answered her 
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uncle. c Give a girl, even a half-wit like that, a chance to 
associate with persons such as—a—’ 

‘ Ahem ! such as the Vicar of Dulham near Frogmore, 
and his still more remarkable niece/ interposed Mrs Bristley. 
‘ Don’t be modest, Theo.’ 

‘ I never am, Kitty/ was the reply, 1 and I endorse your 
suggestion. My belief is, that if I were to superintend the 
training of a half-witted girl from childhood, she would pass 
the average mark. But with such treatment as most girls 
still undergo, the wonder is they don’t all turn out Fidgfum- 
blasquidiots.’ 


C H A P T E R III. 

BILL AND JOE. 

The incident in the road was soon followed by improving 
the acquaintance, and by our heroine’s admission into the 
Frogmore bicycle club. Mr Lyttclhurst, its promoter, who 
had picked up the fallen machine on the occasion men¬ 
tioned, was a married solicitor of repute, living in the town. 
Within a fortnight afterwards, during which the young girl 
practised alone and tumbled about for an hour or two every 
day, an arrangement was made that Mr Lyttclhurst should 
call at Dulham with some of the other members, and take 
her for a short ride of some dozen miles. 

Her uncle, of course, came out to see them go off, and 
the two elder ladies, who disapproved of the whole proceed¬ 
ing, peeped nevertheless from a bedroom window above. 
Lesbia, a little nervous at first, soon began to enjoy the 
ride, the men having chosen the most level among their 
regular routes, so that she had no occasion to dismount, 
and already she was able to run * legs over ’ down some 
easy slopes that occurred now and then. Their road took 
them right through Frogmore, the main street of which was 
macadam, in fairly good order. Lesbia kept her place 
steadily and carefully amid the traffic, which happened to 
be pretty thick, it being market day. 

‘Capital, Miss Newman!’ exclaimed the man who had 
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ridden next in rear of her through the town; ‘you got 
throught it all like an old Londoner. Half-an-hour in a 
town is worth half a day in the country for steadying you.’ 

‘ Yes ; you can’t sleep on your machine like an albatross 
on the wing, when an omnibus is skinning you on one 
side and a coal waggon on the other,’ replied Lesbia. 
‘ Which way are we going ? I don’t know this side of 
Frogmore so well.’ 

‘Northward for the present,’ said Mr Lyttelhurst, who 
had dropped back to her side for a moment. ‘We shall 
pass through Wisprill, and then by Poplars Weir, where we 
shall find means of ferrying over the river, and so approach 
Dulham again from the north side.’ 

4 How far shall we have ridden altogether ? ’ she asked. 

‘Nearly seventeen miles. That will be about enough for 
your first day.’ 

The road soon became continuously level as it ran along 
the side of a sparsely-wooded shallow vale, in the middle of 
which the gleam of water could be seen at intervals; further 
on, its course was marked by a series of clumps of poplars. 
The pace now increased, and in about three-quarters of an 
hour after clearing Frogmore, they passed through the little 
hamlet of Wisprill, and turned direct on the river where it 
was at its broadest, near the cascade of Poplars Weir. By 
so doing, they left the main road, which followed the stream, 
and made for one on the other side, wffiich turned south¬ 
wards toward Dulham. There was no bridge at or near this 
part, nothing but a huge antiquated covered barge, long dis¬ 
used for traffic, which lay fastened to the rail of the weir 
cascade. It was the summer abode of two watermen of the 
old stamp, who, when they could get nothing better to do, 
picked up coppers by ferrying people, and now and then a 
horse, over from one road to the other. For this purpose 
they had a couple of roomy but heavy punts, both of which, 
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with their owners, happened to be on the opposite side 
when our bicyclists arrived and dismounted. Mr Lyttel- 
hurst hailed them, and the two men, who were dozing in their 
respective punts, started to their feet and pushed off in such 
haste that as they shoved away with their backs to each 
other, the lumbering punts collided in midstream and both 
bargees were thrown off their feet, one so forcibly that he 
not only let go his pole into the water, but went partly in 
after it. Recovering himself and his pole with a struggle, 
he turned to his comrade a visage flaming with wrath, and 
out of the fulness of his heart spake unto him winghd words. 

‘Come, you fellows, I say, stop that now, can’t you ? ’ called 
out one of the bicyclists. ‘ We’re waiting to cross ; you can 
have it out between you afterwards. Please look sharp ! ’ 

The two bargees, by no means in a hurry now, began to 
punt on slowly towards their fares, still keeping their scorn¬ 
ful countenances half turned to each other, and resuming 
the dialogue, during which Lesbia kept her little red silk 
pocket-handkerchief pressed upon her mouth, choking with 
laughter. Some of her companions were at first inclined 
to feel annoyed on her account; but so far from looking 
uncomfortable and keeping in the background, the young 
girl was first to wheel her bicycle into the nearer of the two 
punts as they at last touched the bank. She then held out 
a shilling to each of the controversialists, saying,— 

‘ There, boys, that’s to drink to your next bit of friendly 
chat. You’ve given me a good shillings’-worth each, I can 
tell you.’ 

The two hulking men took the money with a look of 
wonder at the girl, somewhat shared, to tell the truth, by 
her companions. 

‘ Thankee, my lord,’ said one of the bargees, completely 
quieted down. 

‘ Yes, my lord, we’ll drink your ’ealth and a pleasant ride 
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to you/ said the other. ‘ Oi saay, Bill, oi vote we go and 
take the pledge in a gallon apiece at the White Cow, ah ? ’ 

‘Roight, Joe, oi’ll pledge yer,’answered his partner. 

And having got twopence from each of the other fares, 
making a nice little catch in all, the illustrious pair went off 
together to their beer, as good friends as if not a word had 
passed between them. 

‘ What a queer child she is ! ’ observed the man next him, 
in an undertone to Mr Lyttelhurst, as the group advanced 
to a spot suitable for re-mounting. 

{ Very ! ’ was the reply. Then aloud to Lesbia :—‘ I am 
glad, Miss Newman, that at all events you were not annoyed 
by the bad language of those two roughs.’ 

‘ Annoyed ! ’ she exclaimed. ‘ Bless you, I was delighted. 
Quite a treat to come across such refined sarcasm—the real 
Attic salt, you know. The only pity is we hadn’t a short¬ 
hand reporter to take it down word for word. But I’m 
thirsty with laughing. Is there any pub near ? ’ 

‘Yes, there’s the White Cow, where Messrs Bill and Joe 
are gone. But you needn’t follow them into the bar; the 
landlady will give you tea or beer or what you fancy in her 
private room.’ 

The ride home was pleasant; a light breeze at their backs 
and a smooth though narrow road helped the pace materi¬ 
ally. The young men now felt that Lesbia Newman was a 
companion for them with whom they could be as much at 
ease as with each other, not a mere blush-and-simper sample 
of young-lady-stuff, keeping them in continual gene. In 
little over an hour they reached Dulham, and as her friends 
declined to stop at the vicarage again that day, Lesbia 
entered the drawing-room just as her relatives were finish¬ 
ing afternoon tea. 

‘ Well, Lesbie, what sort of a ride, how far, and how did 
you perform ? ’ 
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‘Jolly ride ; about seventeen miles, Uncle Spines. I did 
as well as the rest, and we had a rare bit of fun at Poplars 
Weir. We were ferried over the water by Demosthenes 
and Cicero in person.’ 

‘Eh? How?’ 

Lesbia then gave extracts from the bargee record, which 
much amused the vicar, and much scandalised her mother 
and aunt. 

‘ This is your system of training girls, Theo, it seems ! 5 
said his sister. ‘ To send her out skylarking astride of a 
bicycle with a pack of roystering boys to hear bad language.’ 

‘ I must tell Mr Lyttelhurst that you consider him a 
roystering boy,’ said the vicar, smiling. 

‘ But about the profane swearing, Theo,’ said his wife. 

‘ Oh, I assure you, Aunt Kate,’ said Lesbia suavely, ‘ that 
the profane swearing was merely supplementary and orna¬ 
mental—I should have just liked you and mamma to have 
heard the epithets those two bestowed on each other.’ 

‘Thank you kindly, Lesbia,’ said her mother; ‘I’d rather 
not.’ 

‘After all said and done,’ observed the vicar, ‘hard 
words break no bones. But when spoken before girls, they 
do break something else which it is most desirable should 
be broken.’ 

‘ You mean their womanly delicacy,’ said Mrs Newman. 

‘No, not quite that,’ he replied. ‘Not if you mean that 
delicacy which ought to be common to both sexes. But if 
you mean the prudish affectation which young ladies of the 
received pattern are taught to cultivate, then I say let it be 
annihilated at all costs—broken to atoms.’ 




CHAPTER IV. 

AN AFTERNOON AT RUDDYMERE. 

Shortly after the occurrences of the previous chapter 
our four of Dulham vicarage were invited to a large 
garden party at the country seat of the Marquis of Hum- 
noddie, a few miles distant. The Ruddymere people, like 
other county families of the neighbourhood, often drove 
over on a Sunday to hear Mr Bristley’s afternoon lec¬ 
tures, which were always on subjects suited to a cultivated 
audience. This common point of interest led to a genuine 
friendship, among the privileges of which Lady Humnoddie, 
who treated most matters as a joke, reckoned that of 
chaffing Lesbia about her advanced ideas. 

Among the guests was a first cousin of the marchioness, 
Mr Athelstan Lockstable, a young man who, though not 
exactly silly, had a curious habit in society, that of dropping 
the thread of a remark he was in course of uttering, and so 
losing the bearings of the conversation around him, whilst he 
ransacked his memory, by the aid of expletives, to find the 
dropped thread, which he then suddenly sprang upon the 
company at the very moment most malapropos , regardless 
of the personality and the prejudices of anyone whom he 
could button-hole for the purpose, and overwhelm with a 
fresh batch of expletives expressive of his satisfaction at 
having caught his lost idea. 
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Lesbia’s bicycling costume having been perfected by the 
good taste of her uncle, was now very presentable ; accord¬ 
ingly she rode her machine—a new 50-inch one—to Ruddy- 
mere, while the others drove in the pony-chaise. 

‘ Well, dear/ said the hostess, taking the young girl’s 
hands in each of her own, ‘ you do look sweetly manly to¬ 
day. I’ve heard of your doings on the bicycle; got it 
here, I suppose ? Yes ; and how are your friends of Frog- 
more ? But, I say, don’t you mind people noticing you 
wherever you go ? ’ 

‘Not a bit, Lady Humnoddie; I’m getting quite a hard¬ 
ened, brazen character. But I get some encouragement too.’ 

‘ Mostly from men, I suppose ? ’ 

‘ No; I’m corresponding with the Reformed Dress Society, 
which is composed of ladies. I want to propose the institu¬ 
tion of a girls’ bicycle club.’ 

‘ Capital idea ! but I suppose you’d reject tricycles with 
lofty contempt. I’m really thinking of a tandem for Hilda 
and Friga. My girls are both bitten by the mania. ‘ I wish 
they weren’t, but it can't be helped. But, I say, Lesbie, is 
it your uncle’s fad or your own ? ’ 

‘ His in the first place; mine now.’ 

‘ Ah, I guessed as much. Mr Bristley is well known to 
be a heretic and a sinner.’ 

This was said in a voice intended to reach the person 
concerned, who was in an adjoining group. 

‘ I plead guilty to being a sinner, Lady Humnoddie,’ said 
he, coming forward, ‘ otherwise I should be a better man than 
St Paul, who called himself the chief of sinners—and very 
accurately, considering the twaddle he always talked when¬ 
ever he opened his mouth on the subject of women. But 
a heretic, no. I take a professional pride in keeping whole 
and undefiled the Catholic Faith, else without doubt I 
should perish everlastingly ! ’ 
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Two of the other parsons of the neighbourhood, who were 
standing and talking with their backs to the group which the 
vicar of Dulham had joined, turned round and chuckled at 
the pompous tone of this last sentence. 

‘Your ‘Catholic’ faith, Bristley,’ said one of them, who 
was an old friend of the Dulham family, ‘ is a very whole 
one, we all know, and I suppose undefiled. It consists, if 
I mistake not, of uncompromising woman-worship. Well, 
why not ? I’m devoted to the ladies myself. Eh, Lesbia ? ’ 

‘ You ! I’m afraid, Mr Smeeth,’ answered Lesbia, ‘ that 
your precious devotion is mollycoddle.’ 

‘ Pon my sawl—aw—that’s too bad, Miss Newman,’ put 
in Athelstan Lockstable, who had just joined them. ‘ When 
all these ages poets have been singing the praises of Lawve, 
you know, and—’ 

‘Yes,’ she cut him short, ‘poets have been singing, and 
marriage bells have been ringing, and novel-writers have 
been scribbling, and nightingales have been dribbling, and 
troubadours have been sighing, and chaperones have been 
plying—it’s all quite too utterly awfully chawming, you 
know. But, for all that, the master passion’s rarely anything 
more noble that what I call mollycoddle.’ 

‘You’re a funny girl, Lesbie,’ said Lady Humnoddie, ‘a 
very funny girl altogether.’ 

‘ Perhaps so,’ answered Lesbia; ‘ but though you’ll say 
I’m young to judge, I don’t imagine I shall ever be much 
addicted to mollycoddle.’ 

‘But come, Lesbia, what is mollycoddle, after all? Do 
you apply that name to every kind of love ? ’ asked Mr 
Smeeth. 

‘ Oh ! by no means. I do not call either tried affection 
or real woman-worship by that name. Mollycoddle is the 
feeling experienced by empty-headed young women and 
emptier-headed young men, when they flirt and spoon and 
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go a courting, like that maiden all forlorn that waked the 
cock that lived under the thorn, that tossed the cow with 
the crumpled horn, that ate the dog, that swept the cat, 
that kissed the rat, that worried the house that Jack built.’ 

4 Dash my wig, Miss Newman, you’re quite one ot the 
—eh—ah—um—what the deuce, eh ? what the devil, you 
know, eh ? why, those old Greek whaddy-call-’ems, demmy, 
why demmy, I’ll be —.’ And Mr Lockstable subsided 
into a brown study. 

4 So you’ve been to Rome, I understand, Lady Hum- 
noddie,’ said Mrs Bristley, who had been taking tea on 
another part of the lawn and had come over just too late 
to hear Mr Lockstable’s commentary on his own text. 

4 Were you disappointed in the Easter ceremonies, or not ? 
I asked because my husband said he was a good deal dis¬ 
illusioned when he went about six years ago. I remember 
he called Holy Week at Rome stale, flat, and unprofitable.’ 

‘No, you don’t say so? I’m surprised at that, Mr 
Bristley,’ turning to him. 4 1 thought it very novel and 
amusing. Didn’t you think the Pope’s choir sang well, 
and weren’t you interested in the vespers of those nuns at 
the Monte Carlo—I mean Trinitk del Monte, up the steps 
there, you know, not far from the Piazza di San Pietro ? I 
forget what order they belong to—not Benedictines, is it ? 
the something—a— 5 

4 Amazons, demmy ! why demmy, Amazons ! ’ shouted Mr 
Lockstable, facing his cousin, with a resounding slap on his 
thigh. 4 Amazons ! demmy, Amazons. There you are ! ’ 

Everyone stared. 

4 An order of nuns called demi-Amazons! ’ exclaimed 
Lady Humnoddie. 

4 Aw, no—not an order of nuns,’ leisurely explained Mr 
Lockstable. 4 1 was thinking of those strong-minded Greek 
charmers who were something after Miss Newman’s style, 
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eh ? But I say, if there ain’t Arthur Guineabush and his 
cousin Miss Dimpleton at the end of the lawn! I shall 
cut it, nem con. I don’t want to be overwhelmed with any 
more of that young lady’s pious platitudes,—had enough of 
them and to spare on Sunday.’ 

‘ And she had enough of you probably,’ observed Lesbia, 
laughing at him. ‘ You very markedly sat upon her piety, 
—squashed it quite into a ‘ platitude.’ ’ 

Mr Lockstable slipped off, muttering as he went,—‘ Dash 
my wig, sir, dash—my—wig, sir.’ 


CHAPTER V. 

AN EDIFYING SUNDAY. 

To account for the remarks of Mr Smeeth and of our 
heroine, it, is necessary to shift the scene back to the 
previous Sunday afternoon, and the parish of Dulham. 
Mr Smeeth was the incumbent of the little village of 
Flatton, and having no afternoon service of his own, 
had made an appointment with Athelstan Lockstable to 
walk over and hear Mr Bristley’s discourse, which was 
greatly in vogue in the county on account of its pol¬ 
emical character. To hear the articles of the dominant 
creed pulled to pieces by innuendo was an intellectual 
pastime calculated almost to make an English Sunday 
lively, especially as, in a place like Dulham, church 
services were almost wholly useless for the purpose of 
displaying new mantles and head dress. Consequently 
Mr Bristley became so popular a preacher, that in order 
to save himself the need of replying to the many 
letters and postcards he received inquiring whether he 
would preach on such and such a Sunday, he hit upon the 
device of hoisting a white flag in his garden when he was 
not absent from home, which bore on it his crest and 
motto in black and red, a bristling porcupine astride of a 
sword (we do not attempt heraldic terms), and underneath, 
a scroll in the original Greek, ‘ It is hard for thee to kick 
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against the pricks.’ When this flag was up, the neighbour¬ 
hood knew there would be an afternoon lecture next 
Sunday. 

Our two gentlemen took a footpath to Dulham lying 
across some wide flat pastures, divided, not by hedgerows 
but by wet ditches of considerable depth, everyone of 
which was filled with a thick crop of tall marsh reeds, that 
rustled gently as they bowed to the breeze. 

‘ Nice grazing lands,’ observed the parson. ‘ Very differ¬ 
ent from what I remember them some five-and-thirty years 
ago. None of these ditches cut, and half the place a 
swamp. Capital sport for the gun, plenty of snipe, ducks 
too, in hard frosts; but as for farm stock—bless you ! ’ 

‘ Ah, and even now these rushes thrive well in their close 
quarters,’ said Mr Lockstable, the path leading them at 
the moment by a plank and rail across one of the largest 
cuttings. 1 They look, to my fancy, as if they liked their 
new place better than spreading wild about pools and 
moss.’ 

‘ Curious now you should think of that! ’ exclaimed Mr 
Smeeth, halting. 1 The very same idea struck Bristley 
when he and I passed this way not long ago, and it gave 
rise to one of his original speculative notions ! ’ 

‘ What was that ? ’ 

4 He said that the case of the rushes in their ditches is 
an analogue of cosmic economy. Just as these rushes do 
better for being confined to a set place where they make 
no waste, so various excesses of human nature which, if 
allowed to run riot through society, are felt as intolerable, 
do, when grappled with and organised, become not only 
harmless but positively useful. Under this conception, the 
.soul has been aptly called a garden, and thus perhaps a 
key may be supplied to the fable of the garden of Eden. 
Anyhow, under this view, the phenomenon of the existence 
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of evil, which has been such a stumbling-block to many 
deep thinkers endeavouring to vindicate belief in a su¬ 
preme being and divine justice, may be explained and de¬ 
scribed as wasted and disproportio?ied good. Put any evil, 
any kind of suffering, mental or bodily, in its proper place 
and its right proportions in relation to its environment, 
and it will at once cease to be felt as an evil—it will have 
its use. Of course the practical difficulty for us short¬ 
sighted and feeble mortals is to find the conditions re¬ 
quired ; but however long a time may elapse before we can 
do so, they do exist somewhere, and will eventually be 
found. It is very simple, meanwhile—any child may com¬ 
prehend it—when we feel ourselves puzzled to account for 
the evil that is in the world, to have the answer ready that 
evil is good misplaced. Certainly, to explain is not to re¬ 
move it: still mere explanation is a satisfaction to the 
intellect.’ 

‘ That’s Bristley’s idea, is it ? ’ said Mr Lockstable. 
* Well, it’s clear enough, I will say. And though I don't 
go in for being a thinker myself, I’ve heard clever people 
say that evil is a mystery beyond them.’ 

‘ They make it more beyond them than it need be, by not 
going the right way to work. They begin to puzzle their 
heads as to the cause of evil, without having first inquired 
into its nature. But that’s all wrong; before we ask 7vhy it 
is, we should first ask what it is. The what goes some way 
toward explaining the why.’ 

‘No doubt.’ 

‘ Great truths show their forms behind this small one,’ re¬ 
sumed Mr Smeeth. ‘ It is manifest that a divine universe 
or a universal deity—it matters not much which you say— 
must include, not merely oppose, the phenomenon of evil. 
To set up a god and a devil boxing at each other across a 
gulf, is childish. You may have—and we do have—anta- 
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gonism between partial and relative good on the one hand 
and partial and relative evil on the other. But it is obvious 
that there cannot be antagonism between universal good and 
universal evil, or you would postulate two universes, which 
is a contradiction in terms,—as much a contradiction as it 

would be to say that two and two make more or less than 
four/ 

‘ Frankly, Smeeth, you begin to make me a little groggy. 
Gods and devils are not much in my line ; and of the two, 
I rather prefer the second. But there ! the bell’s stopped ; 
we shall be late for the fun/ 

And so they found it. 

* All seats full, sir,’ said the old sexton at the church 
porch, 1 twenty minutes before service, and very little stand¬ 
ing-room now. You’re welcome to my corner, gentlemen, 
an you care to stand there ! ’ 

They managed, however, to edge far enough into the 
crowd to be within hearing, and what they heard was a dis¬ 
course on the text ‘Great is Diana of the Ephesians,’ 
wherein the apostle was dexterously likened to 1 an upstart 
individual from the Cannibal Islands,’ who might be ima¬ 
gined to come into Dulham church where they were now 
assembled, and begin to denounce the Christian worship. 
No hard epithets were used, but the congregation neverthe¬ 
less left their places when it was over, under the vague 
impression that the goddess was sacrilegiously wronged, 
and that the missionary of the Lord was an ill-conditioned 
cur. This was nothing unusual nor unexpected; it was the 
sort of thing they came to hear, or four-fifths of them would 
have stayed away. 

The people streamed out; in due course the vicarage 
party appeared, and each shook hands with the two friends 
in the churchyard. 

‘ How do you do, Miss Newman ? ’ said Lockstable. 
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‘ What a pretty voluntary you played us^out with ! Was it 
an impromptu ? ’ 

4 Partly ; a few variations of an old hymn.’ Then gliding 
up to him, she whispered,— 4 4 King of the Cannibal 
Islands,’ didn’t you recognise it?’ 

4 Haw ! haw ! haw ! ’ he roared, with a slap on his thigh. 
4 Dash my wig, Miss Newman, that’s good, by Jove ! ’ 

4 Let me introduce you to my friend Rose Dimpleton, Mr 
Lockstable,’ said Lesbia, to create a diversion. ‘She is 
fond of music.’ 

The new acquaintances bowed, but felt a little embarrassed 
what to say to each other, so, as soon as politeness allowed, 
Mr Lockstable again addressed Lesbia,— 

4 Well, and how’s the bicycle? You’ve not been out on 
it to-day, I see,’ observing that Lesbia was not in knicker 
costume, but dressed in a frock of rich material and peculiar 
cut, with a hat to match. 

‘No,’ said she, ‘I’m not got up for it to-day; in fact, I 
don’t ride on Sundays just about here. Besides, my machine 
is laid up for the moment; some grit or rust has got into 
the bearings, and I don’t quite know how to take them out; 
I should like to see a machinist, and I’m afraid there’s 
hardly one in Frogmore ; yet there should be, because the 
bicycling men—’ 

4 Just so, there’s a man they employ, a very clever one 
said to be ; ironmonger and blacksmith combined, and good 
at repairing sewing-machines, bicycles, and what not. He’s 
not been there long,—came last summer, I think.’ 

4 Indeed ! pray what’s his address ? ’ 

4 He lives in the High Street, third or fourth corner on the 
right after the railway bridge, and his name’s eh—ah—um 
—let me see—stupid I am—what the deuce is the fellow’s 
name? ’ And Mr Lockstable lapsed into silence and study. 

The vicar, who had ceased talking to another acquaintance 
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when his ear caught remarks which so much interested his 
niece as the subject of her disabled bicycle, looked down, 
biting his lip; while pious Miss Dimpleton turned a sharp 
frown upon Athelstan, which had no more effect in disturbing 
his reverie than if he had taken opium. 

‘ And so you’re to be confirmed next month, I understand, 
dear,’ said Mrs Bristley. in a soothing tone, wishing to relieve 
the young lady from the impression made by Mr Lockstable’s 
invocations. 

‘Yes, I hope so ; I’m very late, I know; I ought to have 
been confirmed three years ago, only I could never feel 
prepared for it. That reminds me—while I think of it— 
since Mr Bristley is so kind, and papa likes me to talk to 
him sometimes, there are a few questions about the New 
Testament history in which I am shamefully ignorant, and 
if it would not be intruding upon his time—’ 

4 Certainly, certainly, my dear Miss Dimpleton,’ said the 
vicar, coming forward. 4 Pray ask me whatever you like ; I 
shall be most happy to be of use to you. Does anything 
occur to you which I can answer now, or would you rather 
come and see me at another time ? ’ 

4 Thanks, very much, perhaps that would the best, though 
indeed, while I think of it, there was just one question I 
should like to ask, and if—’ 

‘ Ask it, by all means,’ said the vicar. 

4 Well then,’ she said timidly, 4 which of the Apostles 
was it who—’ 

4 Bummingby ! ’ roared Mr Lockstable, with a vivid stare 
into her face and a slap on his thigh that was heard by the 
furthest of the departing congregation. ‘Bummingby, of 
course, of course! Who should it be but Bummingby? 
Bummingby, Bummingby, of course ! That's your chappie, 
my beauty ! ’ still at Rose Dimpleton, with another but 
gentler slap on his thigh. 
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Poor Miss Dimpleton became white and then crimson, 
and stood rooted to the spot. The two clergymen turned 
their backs and covered their faces with both hands in sup¬ 
pressed convulsions; while Lesbia leant against a tree and 
screamed unrestrainedly. The other ladies choked in their 
pocket-handkerchiefs; several of the hindermost of the van¬ 
ishing congregation turned round with a smile at Lesbie’s 
boisterous merriment. Even Fidgfumblasquidiot, who with 
her mother was among the last, looked back over her 
shoulder for ghosts, and then laughed outright. 

‘ Are you clean out of your mind, Lockstable ? ’ asked 
the vicar, as soon as he could speak. ‘ The name of an 
apostle— Bummingby ! ’ 

4 Aw no—not an apostle,’ drawled Mr Lockstable, with 
the utmost composure; £ not an apostle, bless you ! The 
ironmonger at Frogmore, who can furbish up Miss New¬ 
man’s bicycle. 

‘ Oh, I understand,’ said the vicar, with a bow. ‘ The 
explanation was needed, and is satisfactory.’ 

‘You have nearly killed poor Miss Dimpleton,’ said Mr 
Smeeth. 

‘Now, Lesbie, hold up, can’t you—you’ll hurt yourself if 
you go on like that,’ remonstrated her uncle, though with 
difficulty commanding his own countenance. 

The young girl made no answer, but still clung to the tree 
with her mouth wide open, and her eyes invisible. 

‘ Sorry to have spoken out of season, Miss Dimpleton, 
apologised Athelstan ; ‘ but, fact is, we were at cross pur¬ 
poses. You were thinking about the Bible, I was thinking 
about the bicycle ; that’s how the mistake arose.’ 

‘And pray, sir, which do you consider is the more fitting 
subject to think about when just out of church on Sunday ? 
she asked sternly. 

4 Why, fact is, I can’t ride a bicycle, myself; I suppose 
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the Bible is/ he said timidly; ‘ but, fact is, I’m not much 
of a Bible man either—at least—what the mischief—ex¬ 
cuse me, I’ve such an infernal habit of speaking out my 
thoughts—what I mean is—only I’m demd if I can ever 
make myself clear—’ 

Lesbia, perceiving his discomfiture, and having laughed 
herself out, came to the rescue. 

‘Really I’m much obliged for your information, Mr 
Lockstable. I shall most certainly get Mr Bummingby to 
overhaul my machine. There is no fear of my forgetting 
his name. Now, Rose, are you inclined for a walk with 




CHAPTER VI. 

A LUNCHEON OUT. 

On taking her bicycle to Frogmore, Lesbia found that 
the capacities of Mr Bummingby the ironmonger had not 
been overstated ; he soon found out what was amiss, set it 
right, and showed her how to do so for herself another 
time. While they were standing in the shop-door, Lesbia 
suddenly exclaimed :— 

‘What a glorious white bulldog! I wonder where that 
gentleman lives he’s following.’ 

‘ It’s the new master of the hounds, miss,’ replied Mr 
Bummingby. 

‘ What’s his name ? ’ 

‘Sir Richard Robins.’ 

‘ The dog’s ? ’ 

‘ No, the gentleman’s, miss. The dog’s name is Whiting. 
They say as Sir Richard’s refused fifty pounds for that dog.’ 

Lesbia could think of nothing the rest of that day but 
the white bulldog. Her uncle had some time since pro¬ 
mised her a dog of her own, when she should make up her 
mind as to the sort, and she had made it up now. 

‘ I should like one just like Whiting, Uncle Spines, 
a monster, all tusks and wrinkles, with his shoulders a 
yard apart and his nostrils flat between his eyes; ears 
uncut, of course.’ 
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4 I much approve your choice, dear; a good bull is 
the dog for you. But I think it would be better to try 
and bring up a pup of good stock than to buy a full-grown 
animal; the bulls are very faithful and affectionate, and if 
you brought one up, you could form his character.’ 

4 1 think the best way to form his character will be to 
provide that he shall hear sermons by the vicar of Dulham, 
replied his niece. 4 1 have a saving faith that if he ever 
afterwards were to meet a gospel missionary, he’d take him 
by the—’ 

4 By the manner of his conversation to be an angel 
Lesbie, to be an angel. Well, if I’m not mistaken, there 
are some people, connections of Robins, of the name of 
Guineabush, who have taken a house on the other side of 
Frogmore—I met them the last time we were at Ruddy- 
mere—who have some pups of the same breed. I have a 
great mind to write and ask if they will sell us one.’ 

No sooner said than done; the next day, the vicar re¬ 
ceived a friendly reply from Blackthorne Lodge, the resid¬ 
ence of Mr Arthur Guineabush and his wife, saying that 
they would gladly show our friends the pups if they would 
look in and stay luncheon on the following Friday. The 
invitation was gladly accepted, and about one p.m., Lesbia 
and her uncle arrived in the pony-carriage. Mrs Guinea¬ 
bush, guessing Lesbia’s impatience to see the pups, pro¬ 
posed that they should follow the pony-carriage to the 
stable. 

4 Here are the pups,’ said the host. 4 They are the 
truly-begotten children of Whiting himself, the idol of your 
admiration.’ 

4 Oh, what sweet little monsters !’ exclaimed Lesbia, with 
rapture. 4 And one’s all white, like its father ! May I take 

it up ? ’ 

As the young girl stroked and kissed the square block of 
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skin and bone which did duty for a head to the little 
creature, Mrs Guineabush whispered to her husband,— 
‘Couldn’t you let her have it, Arthur? she seems to have 
taken such a violent fancy to it.’ 

‘Well, Miss Newman,’ said he, ‘forasmuch as this pup 
will certainly be swallowed alive by you if I attempt to keep 
him in my possession, I therefore ask you and say, ‘Wilt 
thou take this pup, to have and to hold, for better, for worse, 
for richer, for poorer, in sickness, in health—joking apart, 
will you make him your constant companion all his life, and 
never part with him, even to your dearest friend ? ’ 

‘All this I steadfastly promise,’ responded Lesbia, but 
doubtful whether it was really meant. 

‘ Then I pronounce that you be mistress and dog together, 
in the name of the Three Graces.’ 

‘A gift! Really that is too good of you, Mr Guineabush,’ 
answered Lesbia, delighted. ‘ It sha’n’t be for want of care 
on my part, if anything ever happens to the little darling.’ 

‘You don’t need me to tell you, by the way,’ said Mr 
Guineabush, ‘ that a bulldog can never keep up with a 
bicycle. You have considered that point, I suppose?’ 

‘ Certainly ; for the matter of that, I don’t think a dog of 
any kind should habitually go out with a bicycle; they 
endanger both yourself and other bicyclists. He will be 
my companion when I’m not riding.’ 

They now went in to luncheon. As they crossed the 
flower-garden to the front door, the guests were startled at 
hearing a gruff voice call from an upper window,— 

‘ Kiss my claw ! Kiss my claw ! ’ 

‘ That absurd parrot! ’ said Mrs Guineabush, while the 
others tittered. ‘ He’s really a clever bird, Miss Newman— 
I suppose I may call you Lesbia now. Some of the things 
he says are so apropos of the conversation around him, that 
I really believe he understands both what he hears and what 
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he says. Will you sit there, facing the window, dear ? ’—as 
they entered the dining-room. 4 I should like to know your 
opinion about parrots, Mr Bristley. Is it possible, after all, 
that they understand human language ? ’ 

‘ I believe they do,’ he replied, 4 to the same extent as 
a very young child does, that is, not grammatically or 
analytically, but connecting certain sounds with certain 
things.’ 

4 Exactly ; that’s what I think,’ said Mrs Guineabush. 4 It 
seems to me there’s a great deal of twaddle talked about 
animal instinct and human reason: don’t you think so ? It’s 
only our conceited ignorance that makes us draw such wide 
distinctions between ourselves and the lower animals.’ 

4 1 quite agree with you,’ he answered. ‘ Reason is nothing 
more than the analysed ingredients of instinct. Every act of 
instinct can be described as an act of rapid reasoning. For 
example, if I withdraw my hand in haste when about to touch 
a stinging-nettle, I do not deliberately argue, 44 when I have 
before touched plants of that class, I have been stung : what 
has occurred before will occur again, given exactly similar 
conditions : ergo , if I touch that nettle I shall be stung.” I 
say that I do not go and spell out all that to myself; but the 
act of withdrawing my hand in haste is equivalent to that 
argument gone through in a second of time.’ 

4 1 see,’ said Mr Guineabush, who had followed attentively. 
4 Then according to that, Mr Bristley, you make instinct a 
superior quality to reason, in the sense, at least, that the 
whole is superior to its parts or processes.’ 

4 Undoubtedly,’ he replied. 

4 Rather a triumph for us women,’ observed Mrs Guinea¬ 
bush, glancing at Lesbia; 4 we are always said to be more 

instinctive, men more rational.’ 

4 That’s nothing new, Mrs Guineabush,’ said she. 

4 Every department of philosophy whatever,’ said her uncle, 
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1 if honestly gone into, must result in the triumph you refer 
to, Mrs Guineabush. 

‘ You have the reputation of being a champion of our sex, 
Mr Bristley,’ she replied. 

‘And an honest one, I hope, Mrs Guineabush. I fear 
that species is not so plentiful as it should be. There’s lots 
of strutting ‘gallantry’ in the world, but it is better to be a 
straightforward woman-hater, than to be a champion of that 
sort. We want the men who are ready to give back to 
women all the privileges they themselves have usurped. 
The others may keep their blarney to themselves.’ 

‘ But, Mr Bristley,’ pursued the hostess, who was not a 
frivolous person, ‘ since you set so much store by the powers 
of instinct, do you believe that the lower animals have im¬ 
mortal souls ? ’ 

‘ Before directly replying to your question, Mrs Guinea¬ 
bush, I must take exception to the word have. It is not a 
question of ‘ having ’ a soul as you may ‘ have ’ blue eyes 
or a striped shirt or the headache ; it is not that I have a soul, 
but that I am a soul. It is a body that you have, a soul that 
you are .’ 

‘ But at any rate,’ objected Mrs Guineabush, ‘ the soul is 
dependent upon the body.’ 

‘ As the body is upon its food and clothing,’ rejoined the 
vicar. ‘ But ‘ is not the life more than meat, and the body 
than raiment ’ ? Are you and I who talk together nothing 
more than the flesh and vegetables we have eaten and the 
animal and vegetable tissues we have worn as clothes ? 
Would it not be ridiculous to say that such and such a book 
is the work of the food and drink and suits of clothes which 
made up its author ? But it is equally foolish to say that 
it emanated from the author’s brain. It did not emanate 
from his brain, except in the sense in which it emanated from 
his pen. The pen and the brain alike are mere instruments 
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guided by the soul, which is the man himself. He has a 
pen, he has a brain, he has a body, of which the brain and 
the hand are parts ; but he is a soul/ 

‘Yes, that’s clear,’ said Lesbia. ‘But, uncle, how do 
you regard disease of the body, especially of the brain, 
which hampers the soul’s action so much and so often ? ’ 

‘As I regard the walls of a gaol or the fetters which 
paralyse a prisoner’s action so much and so often,’ was the 
reply. ‘ Is the prisoner no longer a man, because he is a 
man in irons ? Is the soul no longer a soul, because its 
machine has got out of order and hampers it ? ’ 

‘ But again,’ said Lesbia, ‘ the body is temporary; it had 
a beginning we know and will have an end we know. May 
not the soul begin and end with it ? ’ 

‘ This coat and trousers I am wearing,’ he replied, ‘ had 
not only an ascertainable beginning and ending, but also 
can be, and every day are, put off and exchanged for other 
garments. But do I not still remain your Uncle Bristley, 
parson of Dulham, whether I am in coat, dressing-gown, or 
night-shirt? Why then shall I not be still the same person, 
when I shall have put off my suit of bones and muscles, etc., 
my earthly body ? ’ 

* There seems to me a difference nevertheless,’ said Mrs 
Guineabush—‘ kindly pass the mustard, will you ?—that the 
body grows and decays. Are we to say the same of the soul ? ’ 
‘ That question is more subtle, Mrs Guineabush,’ replied 
Mr Bristley, ‘ but the answer is this:—The growth of the 
soul—that is, of the real person, need by no means end 
with the growth nor even with the death of the earthly 
body. W r hy should it ? Do I not continue to live, even 
though I may have worn a shirt threadbare? I will go 
further, and say that it need not even have begun with the 
birth of the natural body. This body is but a vesture, soon 
made, soon destroyed, but I am not my body; I need 
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neither begin with it nor end with it. I may have lived 
many previous lives, I may live many more hereafter. Still 
through all my potential changes, I am the same soul.’ 

‘Try this nutty brown sherry, Mr Bristley,’ said the host, 
passing it to him. ‘ It’s old, but not so old as the doctrine 
of transmigration, in which you seem to be landing us.’ 

‘Thanks. The doctrine is old enough certainly, if that 
be a fault,’ he replied, ‘ but on what other theory can you 
account for the diversified lower forms of life ? That parrot 
upstairs, those puppies in the stable, how are we to account 
for their forms and their nature ? It is the part of man 
not merely to see the world, but to account for it to him¬ 
self. The transmigration theory does, to my mind, account 
for the zoological world. The animals are souls like our¬ 
selves, all tending upward to or downward from the archi- 
type mankind. Some are in process of degradation, others 
in process of elevation, each according to the use or abuse 
of his preceding probation in the flesh, has earned his own 
reward or punishment in kind and degree. This is natural 
law in the spiritual world, the only kind of supernatural 
we need trouble ourselves about.’ 

‘ I thought,’ said Mrs Guineabush, ‘ that Darwin had suf¬ 
ficiently explained the origin of species by natural selection.’ 

‘ By all means,’ replied Mr Bristley. ‘ But who or what, 
after all, is the selecting nature ? Nature, in the abstract, 
is but a name for Design in the universe, and the laws of 
nature are the sequences which form essential parts of that 
design. But we cannot conceive of Design without a 
Designer, which means a designing soul or mind. Thus 
we arrive at the great first principle which is the basis of 
philosophy, that soul or mind is the reality of existence, inert 
matter or body its image and instrument merely.’ 

‘ Then, uncle,’ said Lesbia, ‘ since you make every living 
being a soul, not a body, you exclude and deny the rule 
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of the laws of matter—those of chemistry and physiology, 
for instance/ 

4 Laws of matter, my dear girl! Matter has no laws; 
how can it have any ? We know nothing of matter; we 
cannot demonstrate its existence but as the matter of our 
cognisance, the medium of our consciousness. Matter is 
immeasurably divisible and augmentable and removable; 
it is, if you please, the medium of everything, but it is the 
substance of nothing. In the last resort, it is simply the 
mode or modes of thought and feeling, and however much 
you may alter the modes and shift them about, you can 
never get behind that of which they are the modes. You 
can never get behind the fact that the laws of nature, 
chemistry, physiology, what you please, are the laws of our 
perceptions. The world of thought and sensation is the 
real world; the matter of which it is composed is a mere 
condition, not a reality. Science is simply self analysis; 
mathematics, for instance, do but illustrate the structure of 
the mind. Its structure limits its view of the world to two 
classes of operations—analysis, wherein the universe appears 
as diverse; synthesis, wherein the diversity of the world 
appears as the universe. But in all other cases alike there 
is but the one reality, the Mind; Matter has no existence but 
as the matter tf/mind. Is that clear to you now? 5 

1 1 gather the idea,’ said his niece, ‘ but it is a slippery 
one to hold, because it contravenes one’s habits.’ 

‘ Man is put in these earthly conditions in order to con¬ 
travene his habits and form better ones,’ replied her uncle. 

After some desultory conversation on other topics the 
company left the luncheon table, and as they entered the 
drawing-room a basket-carriage, drawn by a small Shetland, 
drove up to the hall door. It was occupied by two young 
ladies, one of whom Lesbia recognised as her friend Rose 
Dimpleton, the other was a stranger, an American, whom 
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the sequel of this story will show in closer acquaintance 
with our heroine than anyone else, for the simple reason 
that she was better capable of understanding her. The 
acquaintance between Miss Letitia Blemmyketts and Rose 
Dimpleton was certainly not one of intellectual affinity ; 
it arose merely from the fact that both young ladies were 
devoted to painting on china, and had already made some 
little profits by their respective talents, and on this occasion 
they had brought a jar to exhibit to the Guineabushes, 
whom they had met at one of Lady Humnoddie’s garden 
parties, the American being indebted to that lady for her 
introduction into such county society as the neighbourhood 
afforded. Miss Dimpleton lived at Wisprill, near Frogmore, 
of which her father was clergyman, while Miss Blemmyketts, 
the daughter ofa'wealthy merchant of New York, had for some 
time past taken up her residence at Breakdown Villa, Paste¬ 
board Row, New Scampings, an outskirt of the town of Frog- 
more which had lately sprung up, handy for the railway station. 

No sooner were they introduced than our heroine found 
she had met something of a kindred spirit in the American, 
who, however, was several years her elder. Mrs Guinea- 
bush having the quickness to observe this, proposed to the 
two girls to take a saunter down the shrubbery together, 
which they both were wishing at the moment. It will suffice 
to give the last bit of their conversation as they returned, a 
reply of Letitia’s to a question of Lesbia’s as to the use of 
making oneself a martyr to advanced ideas. 

‘ How then, 7 said the American, ‘ did any notions in the 
world ever get a start ? How were the to-day triumphs of 
civilisation won ? My dear girl, the reformers of the world 
have never gained their ends by, Shall I succeed ? but by 
I will succeed. It’s the set purpose and resolve before 
which the inert mass of social stagnation sooner or later 
gives away. Besides, if you don’t martyr yourself to a good 
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cause, you’ll only be martyred by a bad one. I guess the 
trials of life are not to be given the slip by just hiding your 
light in order not to be eccentric. Won’t you be hunted 
down by small worries and ignoble sufferings after you have 
turned tail and cut your mission ? Why, the young lady 
who hasn’t the courage to stick up for women’s rights, is 
just the one to be made spiteful and miserable for weeks 
because Count Alamode took her sister down to the ball- 
supper instead of herself.’ 

‘“A Daniel come to judgment !’” exclaimed Lesbia, regard¬ 
ing her new friend with genuine and sympathetic admiration. 

4 Well, act on the judgment, dear,’ answered the other. 
1 Now I guess we mustn’t keep Rose and the little beast 
waiting any longer.’ 

The Vicar and his niece took their leave soon after 
the others, and during the drive home, which was 
rather windy and cold, she was in high spirits. She 
had got just such a bull pup as her fancy pictured; she had 
been much interested by the conversation at luncheon ; 
above all, she had met for the first time with one of her own 
sex who could understand her views and back up her en¬ 
deavours. All this combined to make her feel happy that 
afternoon; but most of our pleasures in this world have their 
drawback of one kind or another, beforehand or afterwards; 
and this happy day was not to end without its cojitrete?nps. 

A trifling one occurred, even on the way home. As they 
passed out of Frogmore under the railway bridge, the Happy- 
golucky Express from London to Northeasterton thundered 
over it at sixty miles an hour ; and the old pony, usually 
imperturbable, took fright and made a dash which grazed 
the enamelled panel of the carriage against the brick wall. 

‘Jib, you old fool!’ scolded Mr Bristley, lashing him 
up, ‘ what do you see to shy at on the way, that makes 
you, behave like that ass of Balaam’s, eh ? ’ 


CHAPTER VII. 

MRS NEWMAN’S DREAM. 

Notwithstanding the great difference which both circum¬ 
stances and disposition made, even so early, in their ways of 
looking at the rights and duties of their sex, and the conse¬ 
quent want of communion between them on all the highest 
human interests, Lesbia was undoubtedly tenderly fond of 
her mother, and could not be at ease when anything, how¬ 
ever slight, was amiss with her. And so when, on arriving 
home that afternoon, she hurried to her mother’s room with 
the pup in her arms, she was startled to find Mrs Newman 
sitting on the sofa with her hands fallen by her sides, gazing 
abstractedly out of window, and looking very pale and 
unwell. 

‘I’ve got my prize, mamma—but gracious! what is the 
matter with you ?—has anything happened ? ’ 

‘No, Lesbia dear, nothing particular. Why? ’ 

‘ Because you look so pale and ill ! Why didn’t you send 
a messenger to fetch us back at once ? ’ 

‘There was no need, dearest. I have been a little out of 
sorts, it’s true; but I feel better already: now that you are 
with me, and all right.’ 

‘ And all right! Why, mamma, what made you imagine 
I was not all right? You knew I was with Uncle Spines, 
and where we were gone.’ 
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4 Yes, it was silly of me to be nervous about nothing; but 
anyhow I feel 7tiyself all right, now that you are with me.’ 
And Mrs Newman clasped her daughter in her arms even 
more affectionately than usual. 

4 I’ll tell you what, mamma, this is quite strange. When 
I go out on my bicycle—which is risky, all riders know— 
you have none of these anxious fits; and now you have one 
when I simply go out to lunch, driven by my uncle with a 
steady old pony ! Though it’s true, he did make one little 
breach of good-manners to day. The fact is, I don’t believe 
my safety has anything to do with it. What ails you is that you 
lead too dull a life, and therefore feel depressed and ready 
to fancy anything. I do wish you wouldn’t stay at home so 
much. You know Uncle Spines is always urging you to 
accept invitations and go about with us wherever we go— 
why don’t you do it ? The fact of our not agreeing in opinion 
on certain social subjects, is no reason for our being so much 
apart. It’s unnatural, and there’s no good reason for it ? ’ 

4 1 know, darling, your uncle is kindness itself where my 
personal wants are concerned. But—well, perhaps you are 
right; at all events, I will consider what you say, and try to 
act on it more than I have done.’ 

4 That’s right, dearest mother, I do hope you will, for my 
sake as well as your own. But still,’ she resumed, after a few 
moments’ silence, 4 1 don’t feel quite satisfied in my mind • 
I wish you would tell me exactly all you have been doing 
since we left this morning. Something unusual must have 
taken place to make you feel so much upset on this particular 
day. I feel convinced there is a reason for it; so don’t put me 
off by saying you feel all right. You have been all wrong, 
and I want to know why.’ 

4 What have you done with your prize, your precious pup, 
my darling?’ asked Mrs Newman, attempting to change the 

subject. 
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‘ Oh, he’s all right; I just popped him into my bed, where 
he’ll be snug for the present ; I couldn’t have him here and 
attend to you. But, mamma dearest, you evade my ques¬ 
tion ; I want to know what it is that has upset you.’ 

Mrs Newman hesitated a few seconds, then she said 
timidly:— 

1 No, Lesbie, I’ve no wish to put you off, you’re always so 
tender to me, but—well since you must have it, I’ve been 
dreaming ; there ! that’s what it is. ’ 

‘ Dreaming ! ’ exclaimed Lesbia, with a laugh, much re¬ 
lieved. ‘ Bless you, darling mamma, is that all ? I was 
afraid something real was the matter. Why, you don’t mean 
to say that you condescend to bestow a second thought 
upon dreams ? Why, if I had eaten a crab, shell and all, 
and had such a nightmare as might be expected, it wouldn’t 
trouble my mind once it was over ! Not unless I died of 
the indigestion.’ 

‘ No, it’s weak of me, Lesbie, I admit; only some dreams 
affect one more than others. Never mind ; it’s past and 
gone now.’ 

‘ But how comes it, mamma, that we never heard a word 
about all this at breakfast ? You seemed quite yourself 
then, and also when we drove from the hall door.’ 

‘ It wasn’t last night, Lesbie, darling, it was to-day. 
About half an hour after you and Theo were gone—about 
half-past twelve—I felt strangely oppressed and drowsy, and 
longed for a midday nap—most unusual with me. So I lay 
down on this sofa and went off in a moment, and it was then 
that I had this dream. 

‘ Indeed ! ’ and Lesbia looked at her mother with mo¬ 
mentary solicitude. ‘ Indeed ! Come then, dear mamma, 
tell me without delay what this dream was, and let me charm 
it away for you. Out with it in all its ghastly details ! 
* Avaunt, thou evil dream ! ’ as Homer says. But seriously 
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you must tell it me, dearest mamma. Not that it can really 
signify what you dreamt; still I want to know it.’ 

‘ Well, I will then, Lesbie, since you insist upon it. I 
daresay you’ll think it very fantastic and pointless; however, 
here it is. I found myself at a garden party at Ruddymere 
Park, just such as you described to me last time you and 
Theo went. Strange to say, I was there, you were not! ’ 

‘ That’s just like a dream,’ said Lesbia. 4 Well, mamma ? ’ 
‘ Lord and Lady Humnoddie,’ resumed Mrs Newman, 
4 were standing chatting and laughing with a few friends just 
in front of where I was. I didn’t hear what they said, for 
a singular reason. My whole attention was absorbed—I 
couldn’t help it—in gazing at that pretty green hill with 
large elms on its summit which you must have remarked, 
Lesbie, about a couple of miles away, I should think, to the 
north ; you must have noticed it, for it’s the only hill to 
speak of in this part of the county.’ 

4 Yes, yes* I know it well; they call it Screechowl Hill. 
I was there not long ago with the Frogmore bicyclists ; the 
highroad runs straight up over it, and we tried to ride it, 
but not one of us could get half way except Mr Lyttelhurst, 
who managed about three quarters, then had to jump off by 
the pedal. Well, mamma, now what did you dream about 
Screechowl Hill ? ’ 

4 1 stood looking at that hill,’ continued Mrs Newman, 
4 1 suppose because the weather seemed to be clouding over 
behind it, and already I felt the close sensation one gets 
when a storm is brewing. 4 I’m afraid we’re going to have 
a change,’ I said to Lady Humnoddie, who came for a 
moment to my elbow. No answer. I repeated what I had 
said, and turned to her. She was gone. So were all the 
other people. I was left alone on the slope of the lawn; 
but I felt no surprise—none. A powerful attraction made 
me gaze at that hill again, and forget everything else. The 
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clouds had now gathered about it so thickly as to hide the 
elm clump; still I looked, and looked, as if I were deter¬ 
mined to see through the clouds. And as I looked I be¬ 
came conscious of a curious buzzing in my ears which was 
quite unaccountable. It got stronger, and soon became a 
deep vibrating hum like a bass organ pipe, which began to 
alarm me. I tried to turn and walk briskly away : I could 
not. Nor could I wrest my attention from that mysterious 
hill. It had changed, Lesbia, it had changed like a dissolv¬ 
ing view ; it no longer looked like itself.’ 

‘ Poor Screechowl Hill! it had followed your example, 
then, mamma dear ! ’ 

But though Lesbia thus affected to treat it gaily, a feeling 
of strong interest was coming over her. 

‘The clouds now shifted about,’ pursued Mrs Newman, 

6 so that I had glimpses of the hillside between their open¬ 
ings, and I saw that it had changed ; it had become much 
higher, much steeper, much nearer. There were no trees 
on it now, but on the top was an old white stone windmill 
without arms, or it may have been an old dilapidated light¬ 
house, I couldn’t say which. With a great effort I turned 
to look on my left : I felt impelled to do so. And then, 
Lesbie, I was astounded to see that Lord Humnoddie’s 
garden and park and house had all disappeared, and in 
their place was a great sheet of calm water stretching away 
out of sight under a white fog. It might have been a lake, 
but I think it was the sea, because there were gulls in great 
numbers flying about over it and calling to each other in a 
state of wild excitement. I now could look backwards and 
forwards, sometimes at the old lighthouse on the hill-top, 
sometimes at the smooth foggy sea, that deep humming 
sound in my ears increasing all the while, and gradually 
altering into another sound, a sound as if hundreds and 
hundreds of people were beating carpets on the land, both 
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around that hill and upon it Suddenly there came from 
the sea a straight short flash, followed by a clap—no, not a 
clap, a long peal of thunder, which echoed and bellowed 
among the hills, and did not die away as echoes do, but 
went tearing round and booming louder and louder, and the 
straight rod-like flashes of lightning—I suppose it was light¬ 
ning— 5 here Mrs Newman paused in her narrative with a 
scared look—‘ came thick and fast out of that white fog, 
which had now spread over the land as well as the sea, so 
that the old lighthouse on the hilltop was hidden from sight. 
The noises, I tell you, Lesbia, went on worse and worse, 
and all the time, mixed with the dreadful thunder and the 
constant rattle like carpet-beating, there was the blowing of 
brass horns in short regular cadences repeated over and 
over again. At moments the great roar seemed beginning 
to subside, but it always broke out afresh; and I was getting 
already very frightened and giddy, when the white pall of 
cloud or smoke or whatever it was opened, and I saw the 
hillside clear, and everywhere about, all over the ground, 
there were streaks and patches of a horrid red, like blood 1 
That finished me; I fell forward on my face and shut my 
eyes, and the noises slowly surged away into the far distance 
on my right. Presently I summoned courage to open my 
eyes and then to get up. The whole scene had changed 
like a dissolving view again, and the last part of my dream 
was beautiful; but I felt so shaken that I could not enjoy 
it I saw another place with another atmosphere, under 
an exquisite rainbow, and there was a fine old building with 
towers—it may have been a cathedral—I don't exactly re¬ 
member ; but what I do remember is this, that I saw you, 
my darling—’ here Mrs Newman sobbed with emotion, ‘in 
a procession of lovely young girls, not walking, but all borne 
aloft upon men’s shoulders, seated on gorgeous thrones and 
with banners and images and emblems carried before and 
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after, enter the building to grand music that sounded like 
parts of Mendelssohn’s Priests’ March in Athalie. I wanted 
to ask a bystander what it all meant, but before I could do 
so I awoke. Now, you know all, darling.’ 

Lesbia looked very grave, but she felt it her duty to say 
nothing but what might cheer her mother. 

‘ Very well, mamma, dear, and what is there in all that to 
disturb you—on my account ? Is not all well that ends 
well ? Why, your dream makes out that I was not in the 
tumult and horrors of the first part, while I was in the 
beautiful procession of the second. What better could you 
desire—for me at least ? ’ 

‘Yes, indeed, Lesbie, when one comes to reason about it. 
But I did not feel inclined to reason before I had told it 
you : I could do nothing but mope.’ 

‘ Come, we must have no more moping, dearest mamma ; 
there’s been a deal too much of that already. However, 
since this thing has weighed on your mind, should you 
object to uncle’s hearing the story ? You know he is 
sensible.’ 

‘No, I shouldn’t object; why should I ? ’ 

Lesbia soon fetched the Yicar. He listened with deep 
attention and without comment to his sister's repetition, and 
was silent for some seconds after she had concluded. At 
last he asked,— 

‘ Have you told this dream to Kate ? ’ 

‘No,' replied Mrs Newman; ‘when I told her—rather 
crossly I’m afraid—that I wanted to go to sleep, she went out 
for a walk and has not yet come in. Perhaps she went to 
luncheon at the Smeeth’s.’ 

‘ Well then,’ said Mr Bristley, to whom it occurred that 
his question had not been quite judicious, ‘ at all events I’ll 
give you the benefit of my opinion in a very few words. I 
don’t believe in dreams; they’re nothing but the action of 
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the humours of the stomach upon the brain, throwing the 
residue of memory into confusion and causing phantas¬ 
magoria—there’s a word for you ! but what I do believe in 
is the injurious effect of a dull life upon the mind, and 
through it upon the body. I’ve often told you, Jane, that 
the secluded life you’ve been leading won’t do, and now you 
see for yourself that I was right. It’s a fine evening, and 
there’s an hour and a half to dinner; come with us for a 
stroll round the fields, and then I’ll get out a bottle of the 
dry champagne, which will brace you up and clear your head. 
You must try and forget all about this weird vision ; I’ll tell 
Kitty the substance of it myself, we can’t have you recounting 
it a third time. Ah, here she is, so we shall have the party 
complete—that is, if you’re not too tired for a little constitu¬ 
tional, Kitty ? ’—to his wife as she entered the room. 

‘Not for a short turn, Theo,’ she replied; ‘but I’ve only 
just come back from lunching at Flatton. I met Mr 
Smeeth on the path, and he insisted. What’s ever the 
matter with you, Jenny? I thought your nap would 
have done you good, and you look more poorly than 
before !’ 

‘Mamma’s had a disturbing dream, Aunt Kate,’ said 
Lesbia. 

‘Indeed! ’ 

‘Yes,’took up the vicar with alacrity; ‘she dreamt she 
was out somewhere by the seaside in a bad thunderstorm, 
and some people were killed by the lightning; and altogether 
she was alarmed and shaken by it That’s all, and now the 
sooner it’s forgotten the better. There are quite enough ills 
in real life, without fostering those of dreams also.’ 

‘ I quite agree with that,’ replied his wife; ‘ come in! come 
ini’ 

There was a very gentle but continuous tapping at the 
door. Then the handle turned round and back again and 
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was still. Then the attempt was renewed, and the handle 
turned round and back and round and back again. 

4 Come in, can’t you, it’s not bolted ! ’ called out Mrs 
Newman. 

4 It’s that priceless Fidge, of course/ said Lesbia. 4 She 
and a door handle are natural enemies/ 

A more agitated twist round and back and round again, 
then an unnecessary shove against the door, which flew open, 
and Fidgfumblasquidiot rolled lightly into the room, not 
looking at any of the company, but rather at ghosts who 
might be in the background. 

‘Well, Fidge, what has scattered you now?’ asked her 
young mistress. 

4 Please ’m, it’s that puppy’s a been and got into your 
bed, and drawn a map ! ’ 

4 Got in ! a thing that can hardly crawl ? I put him in 
myself, Fidge, but I won’t let it happen again ; he shall 
have a bed of his own, poor little pet.’ 

As Fidgfumblasquidiot withdrew, her aunt the housekeeper 
appeared at the door. 

4 Come in, Mrs Fenrake/ said the vicar; then observing 
that she looked anxiously at his sister, he added,— 4 Mrs 
Newman has been troubled with dreams—indigestion I sup¬ 
pose, but she’ll be better presently; we’re going out for a 
turn.’ 

4 Indeed, sir ! ’ said the housekeeper; 4 well, that’s strange 
now; I was dreaming myself last night. I dreamt Fidge 
married a bishop. Well, sir, I was a-going to ast you as I 
might go for a few days to see my brother at Norwich. 
I’ve had a letter from his wife ; she says, says she, as he’s 
getting a invalid—quite breaking up. He can’t work, says 
she, any later than four o’clock ; then he goes out for three 
or four hours on his bicycle, and when he comes home he 
can’t fancy nothink for his supper excep a little roast beef 
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and plum-pudding, washed down with a quart o’ Bass’s strong 
Burton ale.’ 

‘ Poor man ! ’ exclaimed Mr Bristley, 4 what a wreck he 
must be, and what a lot of nursing he must want ! I suppose 
the doctor insists upon that diet for him ? ’ 

4 Well, no, sir; he don’t see no doctor, says she; he says 
he must keep his money for medicine—that is, beer. He 
says ids the only thing for decline.’ 

4 Really ! He is in a decline, then ? ’ 

4 Yessir, decline and fall of the sheer yellow leaf, he calls it.’ 

4 Oh, I see. Very well, Mrs Fenrake, we’ll spare you for 
a week, and I hope your presence will cheer the bicycling 
invalid.’ 

4 Thank you kindly, sir,’ answered the housekeeper ; 4 that’s 
just what Lucy says, cheer the invalid as has always got the 
sore of dammyplease a-hanging over his ’ead. Though, 
says she, for the matter o’ that, he’s cheerful enough when 
he’s got his beer down ; then he looks quite resigned and 
ready to go, and says he don’t hate nobody nor nothink in 
the world excep teetotallers and cold water.’ 

These little incidents gave a turn to their thoughts, and 
the four went out in good spirits. Mrs Newman that even¬ 
ing did as she was advised, and the next day felt decidedly 
better than she had been for some time. The topic of 
dreams was tabooed, none of the family, even in Mrs New¬ 
man’s absence, feeling inclined to recur to it at present. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

MR LOCKSTABLE’S COURTSHIP. 

Mr Bristley did not talk about his sister’s dream, but it 
haunted him, and obscure hints which he let fall involun¬ 
tarily betrayed the current of his thoughts. 

4 What shall we name the pup, now we have got him, 
Uncle Spines ? ’ asked his niece one morning in the garden. 

4 What do you say to a Scriptural name ? ’ he asked, in 
reply. 4 How would it be to call him Maher-shalal-hash- 
baz?’ 

4 A nice name to call up and down stairs ! ’ said Lesbia, 
laughing. 4 Mayors-shall-’olloa-hodge-podge — that’s what 
people would turn it into. But what does it mean ? ’ 

‘Spoil is nigh, pillage hasteneth.’ 

4 No, no. I won’t have my cub christened by such an 
ominous name, uncle. I’ve just thought of a good name 
for a white bulldog—Gossamer. It shortens well too. 
Goss ! Goss ! ’ 

4 Yes, that’s a very good name, and, as you say, just suit¬ 
able to a bull. Talking of dogs reminds me of another 
dependant of man, the horse. I want to see you start 
in the reformation of horseback for women, Lesbie. Hav¬ 
ing begun with the bicycle, this will come easy to you, and 
will be more easy for others to copy you in. It is not 
quite so novel, and has no element of danger.’ 
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4 Do you mean riding astride on horseback ? ’ 

‘Just so. The lady’s side-seat is the curse of the riding 
world. Foolish, awkward, uncomfortable, unsafe, there is 
not a good word to be said for it. It belongs to the age of 
tattooing and nose-rings.’ 

‘ I agree with you, Uncle Spines. I’ve often thought that 
circus girls riding astride are the only females who ever look 
well on horseback. But when and where shall I begin ? ’ 

‘We’ll take out the old pony and practise you a bit over 
gaps. When you get beyond him, I’ll find you a proper 
mount. I shall consider that I spend money on an import- 
ant social duty.’ 

The pony was a tough one who could bear a little 
knocking about, and in a few days Lesbia was quite at 
home in her new and more natural position on horseback. 
One afternoon, while she was practising backwards and 
forwards over a hedge and ditch on the glebe land, her 
uncle watching the performance, there appeared on the 
scene, from a gate which opened into the bottom of the 
field out of a lane, screened by a high bullfinch, three 
visitors, two ladies and a gentleman. They came just 
in time to see Lesbia get her third tumble, the edge of 
the ditch breaking under the pony’s fore feet as he 
landed. The nimble young girl was up in a moment 
and mounted again as they came within distance to be 
recognised. 

‘ Why, uncle ! ’ she exclaimed, ‘ if here isn’t Mr Lock- 
stable under the protection of Letitia and Rose ! How did 
you find us out ? ’ she asked them as they approached. 

‘We called at the vicarage,’ answered Athelstan, ‘and 
that maid of yours, Feefofumsquintingpot, eh ? ’ 

‘ How absurd you are, Mr Lockstable ! ’ Lesbia laughed ; 
‘you never get that precious girl’s name right. Fidgfum- 
blasquidiot, can’t you say ? ’ 
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‘ Fiddlefumblehisidiot—no go—give it up.’ 

Lesbia shrieked. 

‘ Yes, you’d better give it up; why don’t you call her 
simply Fidge, as I do ? ’ 

‘Well, Fidge, then; she told us you had the pony out for 
practice, and as we knew there are no hedges about here 
except in this direction, we struck right.’ 

‘ But how did you three get allied ? ’ asked the vicar. 
‘ Blemmyketts, Dimpleton, and Lockstable, an unlikely 
firm, eh ? almost as unlikely as those people in that book j 
you know—what’s it called ?—dear me—’ 

‘ Oh, ah, yes, indeed,’ chimed in Mr Lockstable, ‘ what 
the deuce is the book called, and what the devil’s the name 
of those people, you know, Miss Dimpleton, hang me, Miss 
Dimpleton—’ 

‘ I think the subject is not worth pursuing, Mr Lock- 
stable,’ said Rose, with a severe frown. But she might 
as well have frowned at a guide-post, for Athelstan was 
already rapt. 

‘Well, Lesbia, you soon pick up the bits, I will say,’ 
observed Miss Blemmyketts, as she clasped her young 
friend’s hand. ‘ And so glad to see you ride in that 
rational style. Some Philadelphian girls who were stay¬ 
ing with us did it, but I guess they didn’t tumble over 
fences as you do.’ 

‘You’ve none of you told me yet, Miss Blemmyketts, 
how you three came to be in company,’ said the vicar. 

‘Well, you see, Miss Dimpleton’s our mutual friend, 
and Mr Lockstable happened to be making tracks here 
too, to see Lesbia’s reformed riding, and we met him just as 
he reached the vicarage. That’s how we came together, Mr 
Bristley, and not for nothing; but I hope Lesbia won’t 
break her neck.’ 

‘ If I had considered that, Letty,’ said Lesbia, ‘ I should 
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never have learnt the bicycle. One thinks very little of 
falls from horseback, after one has been thrown over the 
head of a bike. Of course, one must be reasonably prudent 
on the machine, and trust the rest to luck.’ 

‘Luck? I should prefer to place my trust higher than 
that, Lesbia,’ said Rose Dimpleton, with a serious look at 
her. 

‘ Quite right, Miss Dimpleton; we are all of us too 
thoughtless,’ said the vicar. ‘ By the way, how are you 
progressing in your studies ? ’ 

‘Thanks, my preparation goes on satisfactorily. But I 
should like to talk with you one day, Mr Bristley, since you 
are so kind as to ask me, about the Athanasian Creed.’ 

‘ With pleasure,’ he replied. ‘ But you select a very dif¬ 
ficult subject I am quite inclined to believe that the 
compilation is that of a thinker, and that the spiritual con¬ 
stitution of man is its real theme. But it is a pity the 
thoughts are wrapped up in terms so far-fetched and 
obscure. The literal meaning is, of course, worthless.’ 

‘ Is it, Mr Bristley ? I don’t find it so obscure, but, of 
course, you know best. I should have thought it was mani¬ 
fest enough that the main theme of the Athanasian Creed 
is simply the greatest of the mysteries we are bound to 
receive, that of—’ 

‘ Quirk, Gammon & Snap, bless your soul and body ! 5 
roared Mr Lockstable into her face, with the usual re¬ 
sounding slap on his thigh. ‘ Quirk, Gammon & Snap, 
those are your three chappies, eh ? ’ still at Rose Dimpleton, 
and with a second slap that actually brushed the front of 
her black fur tippet as it descended. 

‘ For shame ! ’ cried the poor girl, flushing crimson, while 
the two other girls screamed, and Mr Bristley turned away 
before he could control himself sufficiently to say in a quiet 
tone,— 
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‘With all deference to your theological acumen, of which 
I have the highest opinion, Mr Lockstable, I think you are 
making a slight confusion between the Athanasian Creed and 
Ten Thousand a Year. Unless I err—which is possible— 
the respectable trio you name belong to the novel, not to 
the Creed.’ 

‘ Aw—yes, that’s correct, Bristley,’ drawled the invocator. 
‘ I wasn’t thinking of creeds ; in fact, I didn’t quite hear 
what you were all saying. Miss Dimpleton, I apologise. 
Sorry to have been at cross purposes; but surely you 
didn’t think I meant to imply that Mr Oily Gammon had 
anything to do with your creed? Should be awfully 
sorry.’ 

‘You only put your foot in it more the further you 
go, Lockstable; you’d better not apologise,’ laughed the 
vicar. 

Rose Dimpleton gazed at him in stern silence. 

‘ No; but really I hope you will forgive my awkwardness, 
Miss Dimpleton. On your own principles as a Christian, 
you should,’ looking at her piteously. 

Rose relented, smiling sweetly. 

‘So your principles are not those of a Christian, then? 
Well, say no more about it, Mr Lockstable. I see you 
can’t help it, and I don’t believe you mean any harm.’ 

‘I don’t indeed,’ he replied; ‘and in any case I should 
never mean any to you, I feel so uncomfortable when you 
are angry with me.’ 

‘ I’m not at all angry now,’ she said gently. 

'Tell you what,’ Miss Blemmyketts half whispered to 
Lesbia, ‘ I guess friend Rose’s forgiveness is getting a little 
more than Christian.’ 

‘ No ? ’ exclaimed Athelstan. ‘ Not angry at all! Bravo ! 
Then I feel all jolly again, as jolly, sir, as that fellow Eno, 
whom his daughter Lottie translated into a pillar of Fruit 
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Salt—eh? But I’ll not quote Scripture anymore in your 
presence, Miss Dimpleton ; I only make a mess of it.’ 

‘ Yes, you do,’ said Rose, facing him with a boldness of 
look and tone which none present had ever known her ex¬ 
hibit before, and which took Athelstan Lockstable quite 
aback; a pleasant tremor ran through him, and he remained 
silent. Miss Blemmyketts nudged Lesbia, who nodded in 
reply, and even Mr Bristley involuntarily raised his eyebrows 
for the moment. 

* I sorter kinder guess you’re potted, my mannikin,’ said 
Letitia, loudly enough only to be heard by Lesbia; but 
Lockstable met and understood the look Miss Blemmyketts 
fastened upon him, and he stood as one dazed with the 
suddenness of the prospect. He had never until now 
thought of Rose Dimpleton but as an acquaintance, but now 
there could be no doubt in his mind that she had taken a 
strong fancy to him, that the little collisions between them 
had broken the ice and ended in attraction. Why not, after 
all ? She was a little young to marry, but they could wait 
a year or two if necessary. He had means to marry any 
girl who would have him, and he would choose her. Done; 
they would come to an understanding ; the sooner the better. 
Miss Blemmyketts read everything that was passing in his 
mind, and good-naturedly gave him a lift. 

‘ Lesbia,’ she said, ‘ when you have done your practising, 
I should like to have a talk with you.’ 

4 By all means,’ she rejoined. 4 I’ve knocked this poor 
beast about enough to-day; suppose we go back, uncle.’ 

On entering the house the two girls excused themselves, 
and retired to Lesbia’s bedroom; the vicar did his part by 
saying,— 

4 I’m going to be unceremonious with you, Miss Dimple¬ 
ton, I have business that may keep me half-an-hour or 
more; do you think now that if I were to leave you two 
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alone together for that space, you could refrain from 
breaking each other’s heads over some knotty point in 
theology ? ’ 

4 1 think we could, Mr Bristley,’ Rose said. 

There is no need to inflict upon the reader the common¬ 
places of a young couple who have just discovered that they 
are made for each other ; such interviews generally are 
much in the same strain and have much the same ending. 
Lesbia and Letitia, meanwhile, had begun their tete-a-tete 

4 Changed in the twinkling of a bedpost, isn’t she ? ’ said 
Letitia. 4 Ah, these pious girls, when they do lay hold of 
their man, they grip like a grizzly b’ar, no getting out of 
the clutch ; but I guess Lockstable will find his rose a sweet 
one. I like her, spite of her piety ; she’ll get over that when 
she begins married life.’ 

4 My uncle would say, Letitia, that it is not desirable to 
get over piety. He would rather see it directed into its 
proper channel—woman-worship.’ 

4 No doubt; but how long must we wait for that ? ’ 

4 Not so long as many people suppose,’ replied Lesbia. 

4 The pace is increasing, and if it increase up to a smash, 
all the better for the cause. But to come down from great 
matters to the small one we’ve been handling to-day, won’t 
you join me in my reformed horseback initiative ? You’re 
a good rider, I suppose ? ’ 

4 Yes, yes, as ladies go. I’ll back you up by all means, 
and we’ll go together. Blest pair of syrens, eh ? ’ 

We will suppose the curtain to drop upon the remainder 
of this interview and to rise again an hour afterwards upon 
the drawing-room, where enter our blest pair of syrens, fol¬ 
lowed by the vicar, to find Miss Dimpleton and Mr Lock- 
stable sitting hand-in-hand upon the sofa in the bay-window, 
both looking radiant. 

4 1 publish the banns of marriage,’ gave out Mr Bristley 
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in a nasal monotone, ‘ between divers sorts and conditions 
of persons here assembled. If any of you know any just 
cause or impediment why these parties, collectively, should 
not be joined together in holy matrimony, ye are now to 
declare it.’ 

‘ Then I declare,’ said Lesbia, on the spur of the moment, 

4 that two of them are male-factors, and therefore ineligible 
to the agapemone.’ 

‘Oh, indeed, that is the reason, is it? how very interest¬ 
ing ! ’ said Mr Bristley. 

Rose gave a keen glance at Lesbia and her friend, and 
the Vicar of Dulham looked like anything rather than a 
country parson as he bowed ceremoniously to his niece, 
gently rubbing his hands over each other. 

‘ But, seriously,’ he resumed, recovering his ordinary 
manner, ‘ I trust we may felicitate both you, Miss Dimple- 
ton, and you, Mr Lockstable, on having at least explained 
away your occasional misunderstandings and become fast 
friends ? ’ 

‘ Yes, we’re all right, thanks, Bristley,’ answered Athel- 
stan; ‘ in fact, one needn’t beat round the bush. Miss 
Dimpleton has promised to think of no man but me when 
the time comes for her to choose a husband.’ 

‘That is what I hoped, and I congratulate you heartily.’ 

‘And I accept your good wishes with equal heartiness, 
Mr Bristley,’ said Rose. ‘ But, Lesbia, dear, we’ve been 
very selfish, monopolising the drawing-room so long. How 
dull Letitia and you must have been, shut up together all 
this time, just that Mr Lockstable—I may call him Athel- 
stan now—might discuss affairs with me ! ’ 

‘Not a bit, my dear Rose, 1 asssure you,’ answered 
Lesbia carelessly ; ‘ we’ve been discussing the question of 
reformed horseback for women, and we’ve settled to work 
together in it as soon as circumstances permit.’ 
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‘ That means as soon as you have a proper mount, 
Lesbie,’ observed her uncle, smiling. ‘ Well, I’ll do my 
best to bring about that concourse of atoms. Miss 
Blemmyketts, I presume, can mount herself.’ 

‘Easily,’ she replied. ‘ Binns of Frogmore lets out 
nags which will do for me. I’m pretty good at the old side 
seat, but I shall have to practise this new one, as Lesbia 
does.’ 

‘ Then I hope to see you make an appearance together 
in the hunting field before long,’ said the vicar. 

‘Nothing I should like better,’ said Miss Blemmyketts. 

‘But, uncle,’ Lesbia objected, ‘how about our dresses ? 
These knickers and brown gaiters of mine do well enough 
for pony-practice, but if we’re to appear at a meet, we 
ought to be dressed well.’ 

‘ Certainly, Lesbie,’ returned her uncle. ‘I would sug¬ 
gest the body to be of an ordinary cloth ladies’ riding- 
habit. In place of the skirt, of course, tights—that is, knee- 
breeches of some strong stuff, say kersey or Bedford cord, 
buttoning, or better lacing, far enough below the knee not 
to ruck up and show a gap between them and the boot, 
which looks very untidy. Boots to be of thick patent 
leather and level at the top like a top-boot, not hollowed 
out behind like the military; I don’t like that. Plated 
spurs, without rowels, which I consider both cruel and 
dangerous. For headgear, you’ll do nothing better than 
a stiff black felt shooting-hat, very solid. The chimney-pot, 
however low, is an abomination of the heathen, and the 
billycock is rather undress. Gloves, tan deerskin, better 
than dogskin. Hunting-crop without the thong, which is 
a nuisance, and there you are complete. Cost of the 
whole about seven pounds, I should say.’ 

‘ Very nice indeed, Uncle Spines; don’t you think so 
Letty ? ’ 
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‘ Very. I’ll ask you to give the order for me too, Mr 
Bristley ; you seem to understand it.’ 

‘ Au revoir, then, Letty,’ said Lesbia, ‘ we’ll drop you a 
line.’ 

The others took their leave at the same time, and at the 
bottom of the garden met Mrs Newman and Mrs Bristley 
coming in from a walk. 

‘ Mamma,’ said Lesbia, ‘ I expect shortly to have a new 
surprise for you.’ 

‘ I doubt that, Lesbie,’ replied her mother. 1 1 am 
never surprised now at anything you may say or do. But 
you won’t broach it at the clerical meeting to-morrow, I 
hope ?’ 

1 Oh, no; it’s not important enough for that.’ 


CHAPTER IX. 

MR BRISTLEY MOUNTS HIS HOBBY, AND BRINGS 

THE DREAM UPON LESBIA. 

When the Vicar of Dulham held what he was pleased to 
call a clerical meeting at his home, it was well understood 
by all the guests that no parochial ‘ shop,’ was to be talked, 
but instead of it, the politics and science of the great outside 
world were to form a sort of intellectual symposium, with the 
aid of good wines. A still more peculiar feature of these 
gatherings was the presence at table of the vicar’s niece 
throughout the entire proceedings ; the two holding firmly 
to the principle that whatever is fit to be said at all on any 
subject is fit to be said before women. This soon came to 
be understood by those who attended the meetings, and 
they chatted away just as if no female were present, the only 
slip of the tongue that had to be carefully avoided being any 
sort of commonplace implying inequalities or differences 
between the sexes ; if such a slip were ever made, the hosts, 
of course, took it good-humouredly, but the unlucky person 
who had made it at once felt that he had committed a sole¬ 
cism. 

On the present occasion, however, after other topics of the 
day had been well thrashed out, Mr Smeeth, the oldest 
acquaintance of the family, saw an opening to take the bull 
by the horns. 
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‘ But frankly, and in plain English, Bristley, am 1 to 
understand that the profession of arms ought, in your and 
Lesbia’s opinion, to be thrown open to the ladies equally 
with the other callings ? 5 

‘ Yes, decidedly, Mr Smeeth,’ answered Lesbia at once. 
4 We can have no exceptions.’ 

4 Of course not/ assented her uncle. 4 To admit that 
there may be any one thing suitable for men, but not for 
women, would weaken our position. If a thing be good for 
either sex, it is good for both ; if it be bad for either, it is 
bad for both. Of course this doctrine is bounded by the 
possibilities of nature. Physically, a man cannot bear chil¬ 
dren ; spiritually, a man can have no sanctity, either inherent 
or delegated.’ 

4 But he can lawfully pretend to have some, for a con¬ 
sideration,’ said Mr Smeeth dryly, at which the others 
tittered. 

‘ If his constituents please,’ was the ready reply. 4 If I 
refused pay to play the fool, I should be one.’ 

4 Never mind that, uncle,’ Lesbia checked him. 4 What 
were you going to say about women and arms ? ’ 

4 Why, I was going to say that preach as we will about the 
rights of morality to shape the conduct of the world, physi¬ 
cal force will still remain in the background. Hence, so 
long as it is supposed that the female sex cannot compete with 
the male in the last resort, which is the resort to physical 
force, the rights we may concede to women will always 
appear as boons, as privileges existing upon sufferance. And 
previously to the march of modern science, this, no doubt, 
was actually the case. The bigger heavier animal, purposely 
trained in athletic habits from which the smaller though 
more highly organised animal was as purposely debarred, 
had an undeniable advantage over her with the club, the 
battle-axe, the bow, the cutlass. But those times are rapidly 
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passing away. Fire-arms of precision, whereby you are 
picked off by an invisible enemy a mile or more distant, are 
beginning to take the place of the old hand-to-hand melee ; 
mere gallantry and dash avails ever less and less against 
cool skill. Even in the works of peace, automatic machinery 
is every year more widely supplanting the brawny arm of the 
labourer or smith; in short, it is a patent fact that the steady 
and relentless progress of nineteenth century civilisation is 
neutralising, one by one, those physical advantages which 
men formerly possessed over women in the struggle for 
existence.’ 

‘ Your inference from which, I suppose,' said Mr Dimple- 
ton, the father of Rose, who was among the clergy present, 
‘ is that we ought to set on foot female regiments along with 
the others ? ’ 

‘ I think the military strength of every nation might be 
advantageously increased by enrolling as a volunteer corps 
such strong, and perhaps not very intellectual, young women 
as might take to the life from choice. Such a change would, 
in my belief, rather conduce to the maintenance of general 
peace. It would bring home to women the miseries of war, 
if they were liable to take part in it personally, and men 
might on their account also be less willing to engage in 
bloodshed. But whether this be so or not, as my niece 
observed just now, we can admit no distinctions. If women 
are to descend into the arena of life, they must do so without 
reserve.’ 

‘ Will public opinion in this country ever sanction such a 
revolutionary innovation, think you ? ’ asked another parson. 

{ Public opinion may have to accommodate itself to that 
and other changes, whether sanctioning them or not,’ re¬ 
turned Mr Bristley, in a somewhat defiant tone. ‘ Revolu¬ 
tion, when it comes, does not ask leave of people’s prejudices. 
And I have an undefined but very pronounced feeling that 
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we want in England, and shall very shortly have, the new 
broom that sweeps clean. We are getting socially and 
politically demoralised,—losing tone ; and the reason is 
not far to seek. Our actions as a nation are not up to our 
words. We talk of progress and free thought, but in morals 
and religion we progress not at all, and our thoughts, on 
those subjects, are not free. We are still wrapped up in 
our old insular bigotry, while we lack, whether for better or 
for worse, our old insular hardihood. Puff and pretentious¬ 
ness take the place of solid earnestness in public relations, 
vulgarity in taste is becoming rampant—witness the stuff 
that is now most popular in literature, in the drama, and in 
music. Unavowed Nihilism seems to undermine social 
sincerity; and if we are less superstitious, we are more 
materialistic. Nevertheless, all this might pass muster, if 
only it could be regarded as a transitional state of things, 
incidental to the most important of all developments man¬ 
kind has ever undergone or can undergo, the emancipation 
of the female half of the race. But that still hangs fire ; the 
heart of the community is not in it, mainly, I suppose for 
the reason that the heart of the community is not to-day in 
anything that is not either sordid or frivolous. But this 
cannot last, on the face of it. We shall be called to ac¬ 
count, depend upon it, for our national sins both of omis¬ 
sion and commission, and I should not be surprised if 
the day of reckoning were much nearer than any one of 
us suspects. What’s the matter, Lesbie; do you feel 
unwell ? 9 

The young girl had turned ghastly pale, and some small 
beads of perspiration were starting from her forehead, while 
her eyes had a fixed stare. But the attack, whatever it 
was, passed quickly, and as her colour came back, she smiled 
at the company, saying,— 

‘ Nothing, nothing, uncle ; only a little dizziness ; perhaps 
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the port wine hasn’t agreed with me; but I don’t feel it 
now.’ 

‘ I never knew this port disagree with anyone : I don’t 
think it can be that,’ said Mr Bristley. ‘ Send it on, Smeeth, 
—no? Well, if nobody’ll have any more, shall we go to 
coffee in the drawing-room ? ’ 

Shortly afterwards the vicar had an opportunity of speak¬ 
ing to his niece alone. 

‘ It’s unlucky, Lesbie dear, that you should have an attack 
of vertigo to-day. But just at your age little things of that 
sort needn’t alarm one.’ 

4 It was hardly what you’d call vertigo, Uncle Spines,— 
rather a sort of trance ; perhaps I inherit the disposition from 
mamma. What happened exactly was this : Your last words, 
about a day of reckoning, had the effect of bringing before me 
a part of my mother’s dream, as if I were dreaming it myself. 
I seemed to hear the notes of bugles mingled with heavy 
rolling thunder, and a curious dropping noise as if a cataract 
of loose stones kept slipping over a precipice. I didn’t see 
anything horrid ; all I saw was a desolate hill with a tower 
like a lighthouse on its top, and a volume of white smoke, 
such as would come from a number of weed-heaps burning 
on a mild moist day; then there came a rainbow over all, and 
the noise ceased. I suppose I must have been what the mes¬ 
merists call en rapport with the past state of my mother’s mind 
when she had that awful vision. I wonder if she herself was 
thinking about it at the moment. I don’t like to ask her, 
because I want her to forget all about it; and, after all, my 
bit of a phantasm was a trifle to hers, poor darling mamma ! ’ 

1 Don’t like these women’s visions at all,’ Mr Bristley 
muttered to himself, looking deeply concerned. 4 Come, 
Lesbia,’ he said, turning back toward the dining-room, ‘ it’s 
plain you’re getting out of sorts. Come and correct the 
port with a whitewash of Madeira, eh ? ’ 
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‘You’re very practical, Uncle Spines,’ she answered, with 
a merry laugh; ‘ but I won’t exorcise the demon in that 
ignoble way. No, no, enough wine for to-day, thanks; it 
may have been only a little biliousness, and if so, I oughtn’t 
to have taken any wine at all. If it comes again, I’ll have 
some medicine; but I don’t think it will, somehow.’ 


CHAPTER X 

REFORMED HORSEBACK IN A RUN WITH THE FROGMORE, 

It was a dull grey morning in December; the two friends 
who were to start Reformed Horseback stood before the fire 
in the vicarage drawing-room, dressed exactly according to 
Mr Bristley’s design already described. Lesbia showed to 
the better advantage, because her waist had never been 
pinched in by 3 stays, nor her feet by shoes which jam the 
great and little toe together into a point like a well-cut 
cedar pencil, still less by those abominable stilt heels 
which torture the foot into the shape of an inverted U. Poor 
Letitia Blemmyketts had undergone all these barbarities, but 
nevertheless she contemplated the rounded robust figure of 
her athletic young friend with an admiration unmixed with 
any of that jealousy an inferior mind might have felt. 

4 1 congratulate you on your figure, love/ she said. 4 1 
see you have never been waspified,—wish I hadn’t! ’ 

‘ Never been what, Letty ? ’ 

1 Waspified; your waist squeezed in like a wasp’s by those 
cussed stays. The waspification of girls by tight lacing is 
the ruin of their bodies, as ‘ weakervesselism ’ is the ruin of 
their minds. Good-morning, Mr Bristley; you find me 
just spitefully envious of this young beauty of yours. I 
guess she could digest a boa-constrictor, and guess a boa 
constrictor couldn’t digest me: my hips are too sharp.’ 
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‘ That’s not the part of you which is sharp, my dear Miss 
Blemmyketts,’ said the vicar, as he shook hands with her. 

‘ What have you to complain of? Probably the greater 
part of the people who will see you to-day will prefer your 
figure to Lesbia’s.’ 

‘ Don’t care a cuss for the approval of a pack of fools,’ 
she answered bitterly. 4 1 can’t have my own, because of 
my waspification. Cuss’d be the waspifiers and deformers 
of girls, I say. I should like to see them all wedded to the 
Iron Maiden of Nuremberg. That would tighten them up 
a la mode to their hearts’ content, and also to the content 
of sensible people.’ 

‘ Please, sir, breakfast’s ready,’ said Fidge, putting in her 
head, after having fumbled a minute at the door handle. 

Meanwhile the two hunters, a bay hired by Miss Blemmy- 
ketts and a dappled grey, almost white, mare, about fifteen 
and a half hands, which the vicar, who had been a hunting 
man in his college days and was a judge of horseflesh, had 
bought for his niece—were sent on to the meet in charge 
of a boy whom Mr Bristley employed occasionally; while 
the whole party, including the two elder ladies, who liked 
going now and then to a meet to see their acquaintances, 
were to start later in the pony-carriage. At ten o’clock 
they drove off, the two girls in the small back seat, while 
the three elders managed to crush into the roomy front. 

It was still a cold grey morning, with the wind in the east, 
and the party were well wrapped up in skins and rugs. On 
their way they had to pass through the town of Frogmore, 
stopping a minute at Bummingby’s for a parcel. 

‘ How’s the bicycle, ma’am ? ’ inquired the ironmonger of 
Lesbia, as he put the packet in the carriage. 

‘ Oh, she’s all right, thank you, Mr Bummingby,—had no 
mishaps since I saw you last. But the season’s about over 
for a few weeks; we’re going to hunt this morning, you can see.’ 
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‘ Well, that is a novelty, ma’am ! ’ exclaimed the trades¬ 
man, as he surveyed with admiration all that was visible of 
the young ladies’ costume. 

On getting clear of the town, they shortly came in sight 
of some water on the left, and about two miles further 
passed near where a solitary group of poplars could be seen 
on its brink. From that time until they neared the meet, 
continual shouts of laughter from Miss Blemmyketts made 
the occupants of the front seat look round repeatedly. 

‘What is the joke, girls? ’ Mrs Newman at last inquired. 

‘ It’s this unfeminine daughter of yours doing irate bargee,’ 
answered Letitia. 

Lesbia had pointed out to her the place where she and the 
Frogmore bicyclists had been ferried over by Bill and Joe 
that summer afternoon, and was doing her best to reproduce 
the scene, language and all, for the American’s benefit. 

‘ Now, really, Lesbia,’ her mother remonstrated, ‘one would 
have thought you’d been ashamed of that affair, instead of 
dwelling on the recollection and making fun of it. Come, 
here’s something better to engage your attention; look at 
the red coats ! What a large field for such a nasty day ! ’ 

The meet was on a broad village green with a guide-post 
at cross roads ; the servants and the dogs were moving about, 
waiting for the master, who was not always very punctual. 
Eleven was the nominal hour, it was now a quarter past. 
About a hundred and thirty riders of all sorts were present, 
including some dozen ladies. Several carriages were stand¬ 
ing in the road, Lady Humnoddie’s, with herself and her 
two daughters, being among them. As Mr Bristley’s boy 
brought the nags to be mounted, it struck Lesbia for the 
first time how conspicuous she would be in her new style on 
her white steed. 

‘ It’s my belief, Uncle Spines,’ she said, ‘ that if you could 
get my name painted in large black letters upon the sun, you 
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wouldn’t hesitate to do it. Why did you choose a white 
horse for me?’ 

‘ For the reason you state, Lesbie. When one is setting 
a new fashion, it is an object to be conspicuous.’ 

‘ But one ought to ride better than I do before coming 
forward in such a character.’ 

‘ I don’t see that; you ride quite well enough; there’s a 
deal of luck in hunting. Don’t let your mare blow herself, 
and don’t follow anyone in particular; choose your own 
place at the fences; you’ll be quite as safe, and do yourself 
more credit.’ 

‘ I’ll do my best, but I feel a little nervous,’ she said. 

‘So do I,’ added Miss Blemmyketts. ‘Not a little; I’m 
all in a twitter.’ 

‘ Others here feel nervous too, depend upon it,’ said Mr 
Bristley, ‘ those who really mean riding to the hounds.’ 

The two young girls now threw off their over garments, 
got out of the carriage, and mounted astride in public. 
This did not, however, attract very much attention, until 
Lady Humnoddie, who could not resist the temptation to 
quiz, called out to them, standing up in her barouche,— 

‘ Here, reformers ! come and show yourselves this way. 
I want to examine you.’ 

After this it ran rapidly through the meet that the two 
neat little riders in dark costumes were young ladies 
mounted astride; and now numbers of people rode near and 
past them, scrutinising as closely as good manners would 
permit, some making remarks as they moved off which were 
just audible to the girls’ quick ears, such as ‘New idea that; 
what do you think of it ? ’ ‘Not bad; I wonder it’s not 
been done before.’ ‘ I say, here’s the nineteenth century 
come out strong at its close ! ’ ‘Ah, never saw that before; 
very neat though, I will say.’ ‘Just look; there’s that eccen¬ 
tric parson Bristley brought out some girls astride ! ’ ‘ H’m ; 
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I don’t dislike it; they’re devilish well got up, and they sit 
well.’ 4 Ha ! that’s original. Wants a little brass to start, but, 
after all, it’s more natural than the lady’s seat, and better for 
the horse, else why don’t we ride side-saddle ? ’ 

From these and like observations our two girls gathered 
that their reception was on the whole favourable. Two or 
three of the more old-fashioned lady members of the hunt 
regarded the innovation with displeasure; but there was 
something in the demeanour of the two friends which made 
those who were inclined to be bitter against them think it 
well to reserve the expression of their opinions for occasions 
when the objects of them were not present. The master 
now arrived, and after excusing himself to those nearest for 
being late, started with the huntsman for cover at a steady 
trot. 

‘Take care of yourselves; don’t be rash,’ called out Mrs 
Bristley from the carriage, turning round to go home. The 
two girls replied by a wave of the hand, not very comfortably 
spared, as the nags were already pulling under them in the 
excitement of the move. 

The route to the first cover usually drawn from that meet 
lay by a cart-track through a line of gates. It was a small 
square gorse, so called, but of late years it had grown more 
blackthorn than gorse, and was fenced in with hedge and 
ditch. Our two girls, partly, it must be said, from the eager¬ 
ness of their horses, reached it among the first, and were 
much interested by watching the throw off. 

‘ Go hark, hark, hark ! yoi! my beauties, go hark, hark ! r 
called the huntsman, cracking his thong, while his horse 
backed about in elegant curvetings. 

‘ How funny that all the dogs have the same name ! ’ 
remarked Miss Blemmyketts to her friend, as they drew up 
side by side. ‘ If they’re all called Hark, how does he 
know one from another ? ’ 
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A gentleman in red who came up at that moment, pre¬ 
tending to have his eyes fixed on the hounds leaping and 
scrambling into the thicket, but really with a view to study 
our two girls’ costume, bent forward and said with a smile,— 

‘ I think you are under a mistake; Hark is not the name 
of any dog, it s only a way of sending hounds in to thread 
the cover and turn out a fox if there is one.’ 

‘Thank you, sir,’ said Miss Blemmyketts; ‘and do you 
think there is one in this little place ? ’ 

‘I’m afraid not,’ he replied; ‘but we shall know in a 
minute or two. Ah, I thought so—blank,’ he added, as a 
single short note on the horn came from the other side of 
the cover. 

‘ What’s blank, sir ? ’ asked Miss Blemmyketts. 

4 Drawn blank ; that is, there’s no fox. Never mind, we 
shall find at Midham Leys, if we don’t before.’ 

‘ Pray, is it far to Midham Leys ? ’ inquired Lesbia. 

‘Why, yes, it’s nearly three miles. You can just see the 
top of the wood over the rising ground. There are several 
little spinnies to be drawn on the way; if we don't find in 
them, we’re sure, at all events, at the big wood. I've hunted 
twenty years over this country, and never knew Midham 
Leys drawn blank yet.’ 

The trot was resumed until they reached the first of the 
spinnies ; it was tedious work the drawing blank of one little 
copse after another, but the popping over gaps out of the 
lane which it entailed, settled our two girls in their saddles 
and wore away their nervousness. They were among the 
first to enter the long straggling wood of Midham Leys when 
at last it was reached, between one and two o’clock. They 
entered through a narrow hand-gate, and after traversing 
some three hundred yards of wet deep slough called a ride, 
they were arrested by the halt of the column of horsemen ot 
which they formed part; the master, who now pushed to the 
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front, holding up his hand on reaching a wide circular space 
whence several rides diverged. Here our two girls, sitting 
at ease on their horses like the rest, chatted freely to each 
other, their somewhat naive observations being listened to 
in silent amusement by their hunting neighbours. The 
same gentleman in red who had given them information 
before happened to be near them again. 

4 There! ’ he suddenly exclaimed; 4 didn’t a hound 
speak ? ’ 

4 Speak, sir ? ’ said Miss Blemmyketts, opening her eyes 
wide. 

£ Speak—that is, whimper.’ 

4 Whimper, sir, why ? has he got scratched by a bramble ? 7 

‘ No,’ replied the gentleman, after a second’s pause, 4 he 
wants to tell us that a fox is afoot.’ 

4 In what sense is a fox a foot, sir? More than a foot 
long, sure-ly ? ’ inquired Miss Blemmyketts. 

4 1 mean,’ explained the gentleman, biting his lips, 4 that 
he has got scent of a fox and is trying to let the other hounds 
know it. There it is again, don’t you hear? No doubt 
about it. They’ve found.’ 

4 Tallyho, over ! ’ holloaed the huntsman from lower down 
the wood. 4 Over—over—over—over ! ’ 

4 Just keep an eye down that next ride, gentlemen, will 
you,’ said the master, turning his head. 

The hounds were now in full cry through the wood, and 
our two girls, who heard the sound for the first time, began 
to feel the excitement. 

4 Yoi over—over—over!’ called another, who was in 
front down that ride. 

‘Now, ladies,’ said the good-natured one who had spoken 
to them before, ‘you can help us too. Keep your eyes 
fixed down this third ride, and you’ll most likely see the fox 
cross from right to left.’ 
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‘ There he goes ! 7 exclaimed Lesbia, raising herself in her 
stirrups and pointing with her crop. 

‘ Right you are. Yoi over—yoi over—over—over—over 
—over! 7 

‘Can’t go on like this, I should think; he must break 
soon,’ said a farmer in grey coat, gaiters, and white cords, 
close by Miss Blemmyketts. 

‘ Poor creature, I hope not! ’ she exclaimed in a disap¬ 
pointed tone. ‘ Guess he’d hardly carry his tail so sprightly 
if he were going to break. 7 

This was too much for the politeness of her hearers, 
and laughter exploded on all sides. But the next moment 
there came the voice of the first whip from the end of the 
wood. 

‘ Tally-ho, gone away ! Gone away — away — away — 
away ! 7 

Bridles shortened up, hats jammed on heads, heels dug 
into horses’ flanks, a thundering, floundering, splashing, 
dashing, helter-skelter rush down the long ride after the 
tooting horn, not a few knees bruised in crowding out of the 
hand-gate—in this fashion, the open field was reached, the 
pack streaming over it in full chorus. Our two novices had 
a good place, but they had not got away scatheless. Miss 
Blemmyketts had her right eye closed by a huge clot of wet 
mud, kicked up from the quagmire by the horse next in 
front of her, and with difficulty she cleared her sight by 
hastily smearing the mud down over her cheek. Lesbia 
had a worse mishap; her mare stumbled in one of the deep 
grips of the ride, and as the girl was not prepared, she was 
thrown so much forward over the pommel that her face met 
the mare’s head as she jerked it up in recovering, thereby 
giving her rider a nasty blow on the mouth, as well as mak¬ 
ing her nose bleed. Thus, the one with her face half- 
masked by dirt, the other with blood trickling over her chin, 
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they settled into their stride across the open, and began to 
taste the not unmixed pleasures of fox-hunting. 

The scent was good, the line of country mostly grass, 
the fences fair, and both girls did credit to the reformed 
style, Lesbia generally giving the lead to her friend. The 
run had lasted about twenty minutes without a check, the 
fox making straight up wind ; our two girls were still in 
the first flight, and a few yards in rear of the master— 
who was a hard man to beat—when they crossed a large 
pasture which they had entered over a small double rail 
and ditch. The master bere bore away to the left, toward 
a gap visible in the formidable stake-and-bind fence which 
bounded the field on its opposite side, and toward the 
middle part of which the hounds were running. This 
move was followed by the rest of the field, including Miss 
Tlemmyketts, for reasons which they judged sufficient, 
after a cursory glance at the stake-and-bind ; but Lesbia, 
whose courage was rather warmed than otherwise by her 
little misadventure at the start, determined to stick to the 
hounds as long as possible, and trust to the chapter of 
accidents for getting out of the pasture. Arrived at the 
gap, the master and huntsman found that it had been 
lately repaired, two sheep-hurdles having been bound to¬ 
gether in it, end upwards, with wire, and supported by very 
sharp stakes, which again had been wattled at the bottom. 

‘What’s to do now, Miller?’ said the master; ‘they’ve 
been playing the deuce here ! ’ 

‘ Yes, Sir Richard,’ answered the huntsman. ‘ I’d better 
try and pull that hurdle down; it won’t do as it is, I 
reckon.’ 

He was off his horse in a moment and tugging away 
at the vexatious obstacle, which was well anathematised by 
eager riders coming up one after another; but it was 
quite three minutes before they could get the place open 
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enough to be passed without a certainty of staking the 
horses. 

Meanwhile Lesbia, not in the line of the pack, but a 
good many yards on one side—a rule of riding her uncle 
had carefully impressed on her—was steering cheerfully 
for a place of a very different sort. It was a gap in the 
high top of the stake-and-bind, barred across by a quite 
new timber railing. She felt a little trepidation during the 
short breathing-time afforded while the hounds were climb¬ 
ing the high and difficult fence; but her mare was already 
pricking her ears and shortening under her in that peculiar 
bucking whereby a good hunter seems to convey to his 
rider, 4 I can do it, if you’ll let me.’ A bold horse makes 
more than half the boldness of the rider; Lesbia took 
her decision at once, kept her shoulders down, elbows 
in, head erect and knees well closed on the saddle, as the 
mare charged the formidable place. A violent spring 
that tried her seat, a splintering crash under her, a deep 
swoop down, and she was striding away over the ridge 
and furrow, alongside of the pack, and alone, not having 
even slipped a stirrup. 

* Criky! ’ exclaimed the master, whose attention had 
been diverted from his accursed hurdle by curiosity as to 
what Lesbia meant to do; 4 that was an ugly one, and no 
mistake. Who’s that lad, d’ye know, Miller?’ 

‘It’s not a lad, Sir Richard, it’s a young lady,’ gasped 
the huntsman as, very red and hot, he scrambled back 
and caught his bridle. 

4 A girl! the devil—you don’t mean to say so ! I never 
saw anything like it. We sha’n’t catch her now; they’re 
going like smoke.’ 

The huntsman then put his horse at the gap, knocking 
out two of the pointed stakes in his passage; the master 
followed, and Miss Blemmyketts was the first after him. 
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They put on all the pace they could, but only to hear the 
distant music of the hounds, and now and then see over 
intervening hedges the head and shoulders of the solitary 
rider Hying along with them. 

Lesbia’s initiation into hunting had not been all smooth, 
but she had now the very cream of the sport, and no longer 
felt any pain in her swollen upper lip and nose. The fox 
could not have taken a better line of country, mainly grass 
pastures with a plough, stubble, or turnip at intervals; and 
as she crossed them at a swinging gallop, with plenty of 
time to lake a pull at every fence, now a trim quickset in 
and out of a road, now a succession of common hedges 
with double ditch, now a bullfinch twelve or fifteen feel 
high, which the strong mare cleft as if it were a paper 
hoop, now and then a stile where the hedge was impractic¬ 
able, and two or three locked five-barred gates, over which 
she rose with an easy lilt, the young girl experienced a 
physical exhilaration beyond what she had known before, 
as also a feeling of triumph at having shown her new 
style of horseback to advantage by distancing the field. 

Presently the ground began to rise, and on passing the 
crest and beginning to descend, a, wide grass valley opened 
before her, along the middle of which was visible that 
ominous line of pollard willows which makes many a straight- 
going man reconsider his position. Hut Lesbia had no 
hesitation about her now, and as she sailed away by the 
chorusing pack, her only thought was whether she could 
jump or would have to swim. As the gleam of the brook 
came in sight, she pulled lip fora few seconds to choose her 
place, then, sitting well down in the saddle, let the mare rush. 
A powerful effort, and some twenty feet of water swept away 
behind her, the edged the bank breaking where she landed, 
and causing a. struggle but no fall. 11 .1 If the pack was still 
swimming the stream whilst she galloped, standing in stirrups, 


up the opposite slope almost abreast of die leading hound, 
was pointing straight for a group of large and iemaik- 
*Ue grass mounds with a hawthorn or two growing on their 
summits. It was an ancient tumulus, and had been the 
scene of antiquarian excavations seine years before. Of late 
:t had been abandoned to rabbits* and for that reason was a 
rave ante earth for foxes. A regular passage inwards* large 
enough for a wheelbarrow, had been cut by the explorers, 
and a footpath led close by. It so happened that on this 
afternoon an Irish labourer who was employed in the neigh- 
irhood every autumn, was passing the spot, when he heard 
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is* and presently saw them coming like smoke down 
the meadows, with the white steed stretched out in full 
gaZcp a few yards on their right rear. Having before seen 
a run end at these mounds* a happy thought struck him : he 
ran into the cutting ar.i threw himself fat on his stomach 
near the entrance, with his head out. to watch the event. 
Sure enough, in another minute appears the beaten fox, 
making srragrr toward hmi. Up rumps Fat—* I hivtl a bit. 
ye varment 2 an it's skhv Iking into the earrth ye'd be anker 
—get along wid ye ye halting spalpeen 1' and nrst h : s 
hatchet then his hat whirled after the scared animal, who 
turned and went at random northwards, parallel with the 
brock, not knowing what he was about, his hewi ng pursuers 
now in full view and gaining upon him every second. 

Meanwhile, the master and the huntsman, seeing there 
was no saving the rest of the run unless by a chance of 
cuttirg in, took their course, followed by the rest, reward an 
eminence which commanded a view of the grass valley and 
the brook. Arrived there, they pulled up and looked in the 
direction of the cry. 

‘Were quite out of it. 5 said the master. 4 Yonder they 
co riukt across the valley: Eastwold Mour.cs is rus pemt: 
I thought it would be. Mow them how will that young 
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Amazon tackle the brook? There! She’s over! Capital, 
upon my word !’ 

‘ Well done, Lesbia ! 9 ejaculated Miss Blemmyketts at 
his side. They all had seen the leap which, being at a bend 
in the brook, was taken broadside to the spectators. 

‘ Eh ? she’s a friend of yours ? ’ asked Sir Richard, turn¬ 
ing with sudden interest on hearing the girl's voice from 
one mounted and dressed in the same style as our heroine. 

‘Yes, that’s my intimate friend Lesbia Newman, sir,’ 
said Letitia; ‘ we came out together; but she’s too good 
a rider for me.’ 

‘ So she is for all of us, it would seem, Miss—I haven’t 
the pleasure of knowing your name.’ 

‘ Miss Blemmyketts—Letitia Blemmyketts of Brooklyn, 
New York, sir.’ 

‘ Thank you; I took the liberty of asking, because I have 
heard of your friend Miss Newman through the Guinea- 
bushes of—there now ! how odd ! the fox must have got 
headed and missed his point; they’re turning to the left, 
by Jove ! Come along, we’ll see the finish yet perhaps.’ 

Away they all cantered down the slope towards a hamlet, 
through which a stony by-road led over the brook by a 
bridge. The clatter of hoofs on the hard bottom and the 
glint of scarlet—for the sun shone out now—scurrying past 
the windows, brought out many a small brat to the cot¬ 
tage doors, shouting with glee, ‘ Oh, ma! ’ere are some fox- 
hunters ! ’ 

The houses past, they turned into the fields by a gate on 
the right and trotted up another rise, where they halted 
again. The cry was nearing rapidly, but the hedges be¬ 
tween were too tall for anything to be seen yet. 

‘ Here they are ! ’ exclaimed Miss Blemmyketts, as at last 
the hounds came pouring over a gate into the furthest field 
visible from where they were. 
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‘Hold hard, gentlemen, please/ said the master; ‘no 
use riding to meet ’em; not a bit; let ’em come, let ’em 
come.’ 

The next moment the white mare topped the gate in first- 
rate form; then the cry ceased suddenly behind the near 
hedge, and Lesbia was seen to pull up and dismount in the 
middle of the same field. 

‘ All right, they’ve run into him ! ’ exclaimed the master. 
‘Try and save the fur, Miller; that young lady has won it 
well.’ 

‘Yes, she has indeed, Sir Richard,’ and the huntsman 
dashed off as hard as he could. The whips and several 
of the field trotted after him. 

‘ Fifty-three minutes from breaking cover, or just an 
hour from find to finish,’ said the master, taking out his 
watch as he jogged in the same direction by the side 
of the American girl. As he spoke the horn sounded several 
blasts, and the well-known Whoo—oop! mingled with the 
renewed chorus of the hounds. 

‘ I congratulate you, Miss Newman, it’s been the fastest 
thing this season, and you’ve had it all to yourself ever 
since you beat us at that ugly place,’ said the master, dis¬ 
mounting to shake hands with our heroine. ‘Devilish 
fine fencer that mare of yours, and very plucky of you 
both to go at that rail; I w*as afraid it wouldn’t break. 
Fortune favours the brave. Now you must be blooded 
—I presume this is your first kill in the open ? ’ So 
saying, he approached her again, with the dripping brush 
in his hand. ‘Why there’s blood upon your face already 1 
How’s that? No, don’t wipe it off, it’s an honourable scar.' 

‘Mare tripped at the start in the big wood, and threw 
up her head ; it’s nothing, Sir Richard, thanks,’ answered 

Lesbia, all aglow. 

‘ No, that’s a small mishap; but you had a fine piece of 
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luck at that rail, I can tell you. It was quite a relief to 
see you safe over; and even when you had broken it, I 
don’t think anyone followed you. Now for the rite,’—and 
he drew the sanguinary stump down each of her cheeks. 
‘ By the way, aren’t you the young lady who had from the 
Guineabushes a bull pup by my dog?’ 

‘Yes, they gave me a milk-white one, a beauty; I’ve named 
him Gossamer; I hope he’ll be my pet for years to come.’ 

After more friendly chat about the run, Lesbia, in her 
war-paint, with the brush suspended to the cantle of her 
saddle, the mask and pads tied on the pommel, rode up to 
Miller and slipped a half sovereign into his hand—he had 
saved the fur for her with difficulty, as the dogs were 
savage — and then jogged home by the road with her 
friend, reaching Dulham, a distance of eleven miles, just 
before dusk. 

The vicar had come out on foot a little way in hope to 
meet them. 

‘ Who is this that cometh from Edom—why, Lesbie, you 
sanguinary barbarian ! I wish you joy of your blushing 
honours : you bear them thick upon you, with a vengeance ! ’ 

‘Yes, Uncle Spines, sanguinary barbarian is the right 
word. A small part of the blood is my own, however ; 
I can’t help wishing it were all so. They talk of hounds 
running for blood, but I have been running for it too.’ 

‘ Oh, that’s all right, Lesbie, you needn’t have any scruples 
of that sort; I can soon prove that to you. But what have 
you had to eat and drink all day ? ’ 

‘The sandwiches and my sherry-flask supplied our wants.’ 

‘ Why didn’t you stop at a pub and have a tankard, or 
three of Irish hot ? ’ asked her uncle. 

‘ I was afraid Letty would take too much, and get to using 
bad language.’ 

‘ I like that, you bargee ! ’ laughed Letitia, striking at her 
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with her crop. ‘ Guess I’d have to get up early, across the 
pond, to hear such language as yours in the pony-chase this 
morning.’ 

The American accompanied them to the vicarage to stay 
that night. As the family party sat at dessert, talking over 
the events of the day, the vicar remarked,— 

4 By the way, Lesbie, about your scruples against being 
accessory to the death of a fox, the answer to them is 
obvious. Foxes owe their lives and their enjoyments of life 
entirely to the practice of fox-hunting, for which they are 
preserved. Put a stop to that sport, and within a year foxes 
will be as scarce in England as wolves. A price will be set 
on their heads by farmers, game-keepers, and poultry breeders, 
and they will be shot, trapped, and poisoned out of hand. 
Is that a better fate than the prospect of being occasionally 
chased during the winter months and perhaps caught at last ? 
If I were a fox, I should not think so. I should be only too 
glad to compound for my life and liberty on such easy 
terms. No ; if you like to take up other grounds of objec¬ 
tion against fox-hunting, they may be debateable. For 
instance, it might be questioned whether the sport be worth 
the destruction of edible animals which foxes prey on. Or 
farmers may change their mind and not care to have their 
fences broken and their fields trampled by the hunt, or they 
may conceive a grudge against the country gentry, and thence 
discourage the sport. Or various social causes, like those 
which have prevented the sport from taking root on the 
Continent, may operate against its continuance here. All 
these may be open questions, but I think it must be clear 
to you, Lesbie, that arguments against fox-hunting on the 
ground of cruelty to animals will not hold water.’ 

‘ I see,’ his niece replied; ‘ you have relieved my con¬ 
science, Uncle Spines. I certainly should have been sorry 
not to go out again, now that I have made a good beginning. 



CHAPTER XI. 

MORE COUNTRY LIFE. 

Lesbia’s achievements described in the preceding chapter 
soon made her both known and popular in the county, at 
all events among the intelligent portions of its society. 
During the rest of that winter she and her friend made 
regular appearances in the hunting field, so often indeed 
that her uncle felt it incumbent upon him to send a sub¬ 
scription on her account. From hunting the young girl 
could easily have passed to shooting and fishing had she 
been so disposed; but though her uncle would have helped 
her, and she had no lack of invitations, she remained con¬ 
tent with hunting, and did not care to launch into the other 
field sports. Manly games, however, came natural to her, 
football and cricket both claimed her attention in their re¬ 
spective seasons ; and as she was not hampered with skirts, 
she could take her part in these on equal terms with men. 
Hardly an out-door or in-door exercise could be named in 
which she did not join with a capacity and a zest unknown 
to other girls, who had to compete with each other and with 
men, trammeled by the old and stupid fashion. She was 
getting ‘ as hard as nails ’ in body and mind,—as indifferent 
to bruises and blows as to the taunts of ‘ weakervesselish * 
women, for whom she never took the trouble to conceal her 
contempt. Not that she was ever inconsiderate toward any 
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one of either sex on account of weak health or other in¬ 
firmity ; it was only the prejudices of those who wished to 
keep her sex in the old grooves, which she snarled against 
and set her heel upon. 

Playing one afternoon in the following summer at Ruddy- 
mere at lawn-tennis, a game in which her dress, of course, 
gave her a great advantage over other girls who had had 
much more practice, she happened to have as an opponent 
a Mr Julius Dandidimmons, a young loafer without any 
brains to speak of, who looked upon women generally as his 
inferiors by nature. On Lesbia’s making some clever stroke, 
he remarked,— 

‘ Well done, Miss Newman ; you really play very well, for 
a lady/ 

This riled Lesbia, but she said nothing, watched her op¬ 
portunity, and when they happened to be both near the net, 
she returned the ball with her favourite stroke and caught 
him such a stinger in the face that he had to retire from the 
game, followed by Lesbia’s apology. 

‘ Dear me, Mr Dandidimmons, what a pity! Too 
smart for a lady , wasn’t it ? I’m afraid you napped that 
heavily on your whisker-bed, as St Thomas Aquinas 
hath it/ 

‘ St Thomas Aquinas ! 5 exclaimed Rose Dimpleton, who 
was in the four. 

‘Not St Thomas Aquinas?’ asked Lesbia innocently; 
‘ well then, the Sporting Slap-up , which was his organ, or 
some other equal authority/ 

Several of the other ladies gathered round the wounded 
Julius ; Lesbia presently came too, but only to punish him 
more under the guise of sympathy. 

‘ I hate that Miss Newman/ he afterwards confided to 
some intimate friends ; ‘ she’s not a bit like a gurl,—quite 
unsexed, a regular hoyden, don’t you know. I like gurls to 
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be gurls, soft and feminine, don’t you know—but, for 
gracious’ sake, don’t tell her I said so ! ’ 

Rowing in four and pair outriggers and sometimes in a 
skiff alone, was another of Lesbia’s out-door exercises this 
summer. The river to which she had to go for this purpose 
was the same across which the memorable ferry had taken 
her with the bicyclists, and it was some members of that 
club who got up such boating as was to be had on its 
rather narrow water. It was better than none, however, 
and further up there was a wider reach, where racing was 
practicable. Lesbia rowed sometimes bow, other times 
stroke, and everyone admired the easy and powerful style 
she had acquired. One bright evening just before sunset, 
as she pulled down past the well-remembered group of 
poplars, two big rough-looking men on the bank saluted 
her respectfully. She did not recognise them at first, but 
they had recognised her, and a second glance showed her 
that they were none other than the identical bargees. Poor 
Bill and Joe ! we shall meet with them once more in this 
story ; but on a very different scene. 


% 


CHAPTER XII. 

.SEEING LETTIE OFF. 

The autumn came round, and would no doubt have passed 
in the same pleasant mode of life, had not Letitia Blemmy- 
ketts been wanted back by her people at home. Lesbia 
was the first person to whom the letter was read, then Lady 
Humnoddie, who had shown Letitia much hospitality. 
The next day Lesbia met Rose Dimpleton at a quiet 
luncheon at Letitia’s lodging, the only other person 
present being the landlady Miss Skimpsalt. Here they 
discussed their plans how to make the most of the remain¬ 
ing short time, although pleasure-seeking on the eve of 
separation is rather a half-hearted affair, and the two girls 
really thought more of spending the time together than of 
going out. 

‘ I guess you’re more fortunate than we are, Rose,’ said 
Letitia; ‘ we shall soon be parted for some time at least, 
while you’ll have the pleasure of looking forward to become 
Mrs Lockstable.’ 

‘ Your parting will be worse than a divorce, I’ve no 
doubt,’ answered Rose, looking at Lesbia, 4 but depend 
upon it, Letitia won’t leave you for long.’ 

‘I hope not, Miss Dimpleton,’ said Miss Skimpsalt. 

‘ My little house will be void and desolate when she is 
gone.’ 
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4 Not for ever, I hope, Miss Skimpsalt,’ said Letitia; 
‘ hut, Lesbie, you must get your uncle to step with you over 
the puddle one day to see me, and we’ll all run up to the 
Falls for a tryst. But, listen now, to be practical, I’ve an 
idea to draw out the parting. Why shouldn’t you and your 
uncle just go with me for a short trip as far as Queenstown? 
You’d see something of the south of Ireland, and you could 
run back by Dublin and Holyhead. I guess it’s no use 
asking you, Rose ? ’ 

1 Thanks no, Letitia, I’m a shocking sailor. Folkestone to 
Boulogne’s more than enough for me.’ 

Lesbia approved, and on reaching home at once men¬ 
tioned the proposal to her uncle, who fell in with it readily. 
After some consultation, it was settled that his niece and he 
should accompany Miss Blemmyketts as far as the Irish 
coast, the two elder ladies not caring to face a sea passage 
merely for pleasure. Eventually the three went to London, 
and after staying a night at the Great Western Hotel, Pad¬ 
dington, ran down by the morning express on that line to 
Milford Haven, where they put up at the Railway Hotel, 
New Milford, the Cork steamer not leaving until the follow¬ 
ing evening. They had rather a rough passage by her, but 
none of our party suffered from sea-sickness or looked any 
the worse when they met in the saloon for breakfast; the 
vessel having been delayed in departure, the captain said it 
would be past noon before they could make Cork Harbour. 

When they met on deck afterwards, there was some fog, 
and the Irish coast loomed dark through it, the great waves 
lashing up fiercely against rock-bound islets. 

‘ What a forbidding country ! ’ Lesbia said to her friend. 
1 It suggests to my mind that horrid name of the Dark and 
Bloody Land.’ 

‘ No,’ answered Letitia; c that name’s our property, and I 
shall bring an action against you if you steal it. It was 
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given to Kentucky. After all, I guess you mustn’t judge of 
poor Ireland by the outside. Wait till you’ve been inside a 
bit.’ 

Presently they came in view of a headland, on the 
summit of which stood out conspicuously a rather low, 
round white lighthouse. This, for some unexplained 
reason, attracted Lesbia’s attention strongly. 

£ Do you know that place ? ’ she asked of Letitia, who was 
sitting on a camp-stool by her. 

‘ Yes, that’s Roche’s Tower, and just below it is Roche’s 
Point, the entrance to Cork Harbour. As soon as we get 
well round that point, we shall sight Queenstown, and then 
your little watering pilgrimage will be over, Lesbia. My 
voyage will continue without you, worse luck ! I sha’n’t 
enjoy it a bit, having left you behind. What on earth 
makes you stare so at that fumbling old lighthouse up 
there? You don’t hear what I’m saying, Lesbia.’ 

‘Roche’s Tower did you say they call it?’ asked Lesbia 
excitedly, unheeding her friend’s reproach. 

‘ Certainly, Roche’s Tower. Why ? Or rather why not ? 
What’s the matter with it ? ’ 

‘ Tve seen it before I ’ Lesbia exclaimed, looking dazed. 

‘ Indeed ! ’ said Letitia. ‘ Didn’t know you’d ever been 
this way.’ 

‘ I have not, that’s the extraordinary part of it,’ answered 
Lesbia; ‘ nevertheless, as sure as I stand here, Fve seen that 
place before . I know perfectly well that steep gloomy hill in 
the fog, with the old lonely lighthouse on the top. Where 
and how I’ve seen it I can’t divine, but seen it before / 
have , as sure as I stand here.’ 

‘ Guess you dreamt it, my Lesbia.’ 

‘ Good gracious, yes, that’s it! ’ exclaimed the young girl, 
turning to her friend, with a wild look. ‘ It is so; you’re 
right, Letitia, it’s the Dream, my mother’s dream, the very 
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place she saw and described, and which afterwards reflected 
upon me one day at dinner, when we had a clerical meeting 
at Dulham. Here, uncle, I say ! uncle ! uncle !’ calling to 
Mr Bristley, who was standing a few yards off at the bulwark. 

4 Well, Lesbie ? ’ 

4 Do you recognise that ? ’ she asked, very loudly, her out¬ 
stretched arm pointing at the hill top and her figure posed 
in a graceful, eager attitude. 

4 Recognise what? No; I’ve never been here before.’ 

4 It’s the Hill of the Dream,’ she said solemnly. 

4 The hill of— Oh, nonsense ! Lesbia dear; how that 
bogey does haunt you ! ’ he said, looking vexed and anxious. 
4 1 had hoped the change of scene would have rid you of 
all that sort of thing.’ 

4 1 can’t help being somewhat of a visionary, Uncle 
Spines,’ replied Lesbia; 4 and, after all, it’s better to be that 
than a weaker vessel, eh ? ’ 

4 A thousand times, Lesbie—no doubt of that.’ 

4 1 should think so indeed,’ assented Letitia ; 4 and now to 
come down from dreaming dreams and seeing visions, to 
real life. There’s Queenstown before us; that island before 
us in the harbour is Spike Island, where they used to keep 
convicts, but which is now a depot of some sort; and those 
two forts frowning down upon us right and left are Forts 
Carlisle and Camden.’ 

While Lesbia was looking up at the two forts very atten¬ 
tively, a boat came alongside, the captain of the steamer 
having signalled one to land our party at Queenstown, while 
he steamed further up the harbour to Passage and thence with 
the tide to Cork. They accordingly landed at Queenstown, 
and took rooms at the principal hotel, on the quay. They 
spent that afternoon in walking about the place, and visiting 
the fine Catholic church ; and the next morning, a berth 
having been previously engaged for Miss Blemmyketts in 
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the fore state-rooms of a Cunard liner for New York which 
was to call that day, they went with other passengers and 
their luggage in the tender which conveys between the town 
and the steamships which, as a rule, lie off the mouth of the 
harbour near Roche’s Point. There was an interval of 
about an hour between the arrival of the Queenstown tender 
and the departure of the steamship for the western ocean, 
and Lesbia was much interested in being shown over the 
great vessel, with its spacious saloons and cabins, long 
corridors and vast engines, and in walking up and down 
the long parade of deck open to passengers from stem to 
stern. But the inexorable moment of parting came, a bell 
was rung for visitors to quit, and after reiterated promises 
between the two girls to write often, our heroine went down 
the side after her uncle, and waved farewell as the great ship 
pounded forth on her outward way and the tender bore them 
back toward the quays of Queenstown. 

The separation proved more of a wrench than Lesbia had 
anticipated. To say that they had been to each other as 
two sisters would be a common-place quite beside the mark; 
rather should they be likened to lovers in a state of society 
toward which the race is painfully struggling, but which it 
has not yet reached or even approached, a state in which 
the merely sensual nature will be depressed and the spiritual 
raised, or at any rate the lower will be brought into such 
complete harmony with the higher, that theologians of the 
future, so far from warning mankind against fleshly lusts 
as warring against the soul, will, on the contrary, strive rather 
to indicate the method whereby the flesh may most effectu¬ 
ally be made the purified and ennobled soul’s instrument. 

Even while the great ship ploughed the broad Atlantic 
swell, leaving their little vessel to return across the calm 
basin, Lesbia felt that she had passed through the first act 
of her youthful life, and that greater issues were now to con- 
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cem her than could be circumscribed by her country home. 
Her uncle partly comprehended her feelings, and said 
kindly,— 

‘ It’s au revoir , that’s all, Lesbie. Depend upon it, you’ll 
meet again, and before very long, humanly speaking. 
There’s work for each of you to do in the great cause, and 
you can keep each other up to the mark by writing often.’ 

Lesbia felt her uncle’s sympathy, but still went ashore 
with a heavy heart. Yet she was not wanting in moral 
courage any more than in physical, and her good sense 
soon bade her rouse herself against brooding over troubles 
more or less imaginary. 1 Come,’ she said to herself, ‘1 
can surely be as strong-minded as my dear mother, who 
has made an effort and is quite cheerful now, and never 
says a word about the Dream.’ 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE DREAM. 

Lesbia, however, did not recover her spirits that day, and 
she asked her uncle to send a postcard home, announcing 
their safe arrival, as she did not feel up to writing a letter. 
As they sat together at their evening meal she said, break¬ 
ing a long silence,— 

‘ Uncle Spines, to-morrow’s my birthday, and I want you 
to do something for my diversion; you must take me 
across the harbour to that village they call Whitegate; we 
can see it from here. From that place we can walk up to 
Roche’s Tower, and see Roche’s Point too, if we have 
time and think it worth the trouble. But up to the light¬ 
house I must go; it’s been on my mind even more than 
parting from Lettie. I have felt something drawing me to 
that spot ever since I first saw it from the deck of the 
steamer as we came in from England, though I really don’t 
know what there is to see when we get there, except per¬ 
haps a fine stretch of ocean coast.’ 

4 I’m sure I don’t know either, Lesbie,’ replied her uncle ; 
1 but since your heart’s set upon it, we’ll go the first thing 
to-morrow, weather permitting. It’s to be hoped we shall 
have it clearer than to-day, because Roche’s Tower in such 
a mist as we saw it this afternoon would be a dismal 
pilgrimage indeed. However, I should not grumble at that 
if only it led to your collaring the foul fiend and chucking 
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him into the vasty deep once for all. We mustn’t forget to 
take some lunch with us into Dreamland, because the stuff 
that dreams are made of doesn’t suit my digestion, and I 
fancy there’s nothing else to be had there.’ 

The next day, fortunately, was fine and clear on the 
whole, but a warm southerly wind brought short showers 
at intervals. The regular ferry having ceased for the year, 
they hired a small boat to take them over to the village of 
Whitegate, situated in a bay of Cork Harbour to the south-east 
of Queenstown, and partly hidden from it by an intervening 
islet. After the boatman had pulled up some distance, 
they got a side wind and were able to set sail, and bound¬ 
ing merrily along, past the various craft that dotted the 
wide basin, they landed in less than an hour on the road 
which runs along the face of the village as a sea-wall would 
do. As they walked away, Lesbia began to feel a vivid 
interest in every portion of the route, notwithstanding that 
behind the village there was nothing but the most ordin¬ 
ary and tame scenery of wood and down. The road lead¬ 
ing from the village southwards divides into two, the main 
road following a partly wooded valley, the other, which 
keeps more the coast line, mounting the hill at once. It 
was this latter route our friends chose, and it soon led them 
out on the high bleak down, where, a pelting shower 
coming, they were glad to shelter for two or three minutes 
under the lee of a fragment of wall. They then walked on 
until stopped by the dyke on the inland side of Fort 
Carlisle already mentioned, the eastern portion of which 
they skirted. 

‘Strong place this,’ Mr Bristley remarked, as they stood 
looking down into the great gulf of masonry. 

‘Yes, whether in the hands of friend or enemy,' replied 
Lesbia, in an incisive tone, which made her uncle look at 
her with momentary surprise. 
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‘ I wonder if we could get admittance to see the ii> 
tenor,’ he then said. 

4 Not worth while to lose time, uncle ; I want to get on to 
the lighthouse—Roche’s Tower; I can see its nose peeping 
over there.’ 

They found, however, that the goal of their enterprise 
was further than it looked; there was a glen to be crossed 
by a narrow path leading down along the cliff past some 
hovels in the bottom, over a watercourse purling through 
large shingle, then up the opposite slippery ascent, until 
they scrambled over a low rough wall at the top, and found 
themselves on an undulating down without furze, where a 
few cows were grazing, with the little promontory of 
Roche’s Point, its lighthouse and other buildings lying 
below them to the right, while the squat white column of 
Roche’s Tower rose some distance in front, that is, to the 
south-east, on the very edge of the high down, looking 
upon the ocean. Reaching it at last, they found it had 
none of the imposing appearance it had worn when they 
saw it through the fog from the steamer’s deck ; it was 
merely a primitive round watch-tower or lighthouse some 
thirty-five feet high and perhaps fifteen thick, made of 
white stone or white-washed, with a tall signal-staff standing 
near on its right or western side. Fancies apart, a more 
common-looking group of objects could hardly be met with. 

‘ Well, seer, and here you are at last,’ said Mr Bristley, 
out of breath by the pace at which his niece had hurried 
him to the lighthouse, 1 here you are at last on the hill of 
the dream, as you ordain it, and with the veritable tower 
itself in stern and stony reality before you! Why don’t 
you apostrophise it, and say with Macbeth :— 

“ Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear, 

The armed rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger ; 

Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble.” 
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Well, I must say it might very easily wear any shape but 
that, and be improved. I suppose ids because I’m a plain, 
prosaic, undreaming mortal, that I remain quite unimpressed 
by Roche’s Tower. How odd of the spirits of the dream to 
select such a building ! I should blow them up about it, 
if I were you, Lesbie. But really the coast view is wild 
and wide, and the ocean breeze is refreshing; so it’s almost 
worth our trouble, after all. Look ! there comes a home¬ 
ward-bound American liner as big as Letitia’s, or nearly. 
No doubt she’s going to call here on her way to Liverpool : 
most of them do.’ 

The young girl paid no attention, but with an eager ex¬ 
pression turned to gaze inland, that is, east and north¬ 
wards. 

‘ Let us go a little this way,’ she said, leading on again 
until they reached the western descent of a valley of con¬ 
siderable but gradual depth, which extended from the cliff 
in a very straight line northwards. ‘ What is that mansion 
and place with a wood at its back and a thin plantation 
extending all along the valley ? There, I mean, down 
below us, near the sea.’ 

‘That, I believe,’ answered Mr Bristley, ‘is or was an 
Irish lord’s estate; it’s called Trabolgan on the map. 
Good house, I daresay, fine sea climate, and lots of soli¬ 
tude. Don’t know that I should care to live there, though, 
somehow.’ 

‘ Good heavens ! no, uncle ; I should think not indeed ! 
The place is doomed ! ’ 

Lesbia rapped out the last four words in that stern, loud, 
incisive tone which seemed to come from other lips than 
hers. The clergyman started, and a shade of alarm and 
annoyance passed over his face, which, however, he instantly 
suppressed. 

‘ Come, come, Lesbie, have a drop of sherry and a sand- 
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wich. You’ve been fasting too long, I see; it’s my fault: 
I ought to have thought of that before.’ 

The young girl shook her head as she took her uncle’s 
hand affectionately. 

‘ Not hungry, thanks, Uncle Spines. Tm not through it yet. 
When I am, I’ll eat and drink, I promise you. Come along 
the ridge now; well get back to Whitegate by the valley 
road.’ 

And off she tramped at a pace that taxed her uncle’s 
powers to keep up with her, along the crest of the hill 
northwards, that is, with her back to Roche’s Tower and the 
ocean. After passing about half-a-mile of level and rather 
swampy pastures, separated by high rough walls with pro¬ 
jecting stones fixed up either side to do duty for a stile at 
every point of crossing the footpath, they dropped over 
the fence into a lane which ran straight down into the valley 
at right angles to their previous course, that is, eastward. 
It not only ran into but crossed the valley, continuing 
straight up the wood-besprinkled slope opposite, in full 
view; here, however, it ceased to be a lane, for it was 
joined in the valley by the main road from Whitegate 
already mentioned, the road by which our friends had not 
come, but by which they were about to return. Thus—we 
must beg the reader’s particular attention here—all the ways 
now visible to our heroine and her uncle formed together a 

B 

A T C , whereof the vertical shank b d ran north and south, 

D 

forming the main road along the valley by which our friends 
were about to return to Whitegate; that is, they were about 
to proceed from the top of the shank, b, or the south, to 
the bottom D, or the north, descending c b the right or 

B 

western arm of the AJC 

which represented the lane just 

D 

now mentioned, and having in their faces, while descending 

G 
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B a, the left or eastern arm running, as already said, 
up the opposite slope and vanishing over it. At the 

B 

junction b of the three limbs of the A T C —that is, of course, 

in the bottom of the valley—they came upon the lodge and 

iron gate of the carriage drive to Trabolgan, which drive 

was in fact a private continuation southwards, towards 

Roche’s Tower, of the main road forming the shank b d 
b 

of the A T C . This road was therefore flush with thecarriage- 

D 

drive, and pursuing it northwards, they turned their backs 
upon Trabolgan. These dry details of a very tame, uninter¬ 
esting locality were sharply engraven on our heroine’s 
memory, ready for the lurid light destined to be thrown 
upon them by after events. 

When they had got about three hundred yards northward, 
with their backs to Trabolgan Lodge gate, along the main 
road to Whitegate, Lesbia halted suddenly. 

‘ Here are a cottage or two, at last,’ she said; ‘ it’s really 
pleasant to see a human habitation, however lowly, in this 
howling wilderness. I should have been glad to go into 
that one, where you see a woman with her brats at the door, 
but no, uncle, I cannot; I feel something pulling me back. 
We must return to the lane—I am sorry for it, but we must 
—and then we must continue along the ridge until we sight 
Queenstown.’ 

Her uncle saw that her waywardness on this occasion 
must be humoured, and he turned back at once without 
reply. They retraced their steps to Trabolgan Lodge, and 

B 

then re-ascended the lane, the right arm b c of the A J C , 

D 

until they reached the crest of the hill; they then resumed 
their northward course, over pastures and wall-stiles as be¬ 
fore, making again towards Whitegate, parallel to and above 
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the valley road b d they had been partly pursuing. About 
half-an-hour brought them to the northern end of the ridge — 
a wooded shoulder, which their route in the morning had 
skirted, whence the view was open to Queenstown, prettily 
displayed on the frontage of a steep eminence across the 
great blue basin. 

1 We shall have to get down into the road again, I think,’ 
observed Mr Bristley. 4 It’s evidently all wood from here 
right down to the Cove; there’s no way through the wood 
that I can see; and look ! there’s another shower making 
for us. Hadn’t we better use that little sheltered hollow 
just below as our refectory, eh? I’m not so spiritual as 
you are, Lesbia, and my inner man craveth for creature 

comforts.’ 

The girl only remarked in a dreamy manner,— 

4 How the gusts moan through the trees ! Do you hear 
what the voice in the wind says?’ looking at her uncle 
fixedly. 

4 Voice in the wind ! No. What do you mean ? ’ 

4 It keeps calling, Close the ranks ! Close the ranks ! ’ 

Mr Bristley took to his pocket-handkerchief, and, under 
cover of using it, gulped down his uneasy feeling with one 
of his strong efforts. Then turning to his niece, with a 
cheerful laugh,— 

4 What nonsense, Lesbia! what an imagination you have ! 
To me now the voice in the wind—since you mention it— 
does certainly seem to say, Sherry and sandwiches ! Sherry 
and sandwiches ! ’ 

Her uncle’s persistent good-humour at last produced 
upon her the effect he desired; she laughed in her turn, 
merrily and naturally. 

‘And what an imagination you have too, Uncle Spines! 
There’s no fear you’ll ever be haunted—you haven’t self- 
respect enough. But sherry and sandwiches, by all means. 
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It’s over now, and Fm as hungry for creature comforts as 
you can be.’ 

Mr Bristley produced the packet and bottle with much 
relief at the change in the young girl’s manner. Presently 
they reached the road again by a ravine which led directly 
down to it, and in about ten minutes afterwards found 
themselves again on the landing-place at Whitegate, where 
the same boat was awaiting them on the chance of a back 
fare. They took it, of course, and scudded swiftly back 
to Queenstown before a favourable breeze. The special 
interest of that place, however, was now exhausted, and 
the following day they proceeded by rail to Cork, and the 
next day to the lakes of Killarney. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


HOME NEWS, AND INTERVIEWING A NATIONALIST. 

About ten days after their arrival at Killarney, Lesbia re¬ 
ceived from her mother a reply to a long letter of her own 
narrating the previous events. A few extracts from Mrs 
Newman’s answer will suffice. 

* My Darling Lesbia,—I was delighted to get your 
interesting letter at last, and to know that on the whole 
you are enjoying your trip, in spite of the parting from 
your Yankee friend, whom I do not dislike, although I 
should not care to resemble her. What a lovely place 
Killarney must be! I have seen many paintings of it, 
but nothing which comes up to your description. Now 
I must tell you, dearest, that a certain part of your letter 
startled me very much, and that is your description of 
your picnic from Queenstown to Roche’s Tower. There 
is nothing extraordinary in your having seen an old light¬ 
house on a high hill by the sea, but then you go on to say 
that an absorbing and painful interest, which there was no 
reason for, took possession of you while you walked over 
the ground. It is this which forces me to connect the 
real place you have come upon with that terrible day-dream 
you remember my having more than a year ago. God for¬ 
bid there should be anything in it, but if there is, what 
more natural than that you, my child, should feel by 
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sympathy some of its effects upon me ? I shudder as I 
recall that fearful scene; it is better not to think of it, and 
to be thankful that the great catastrophes of the future are 
not wielded by our feeble and clumsy hands. 

‘ What a volte-face , as you say, this outcome of the general 
elections and the accession of the Bunglers to power ! And 
our excellent friend Lord Humnoddie Prime Minister, too! 
I could not help telling his wife what you said about him. 
She took it good-naturedly, as she does everything, and said 
that, entre nous , her own opinion of her husband’s capacity 
as helmsman of the ship of state is much the same as 
yours.’ 

(Here followed some talk about the gossips and squabbles 
of Dulham village and neighbourhood.) 

‘ There was a great to-do here last Saturday evening with 
that poor mad woman Topsy Wriggles. I’m very glad they 
are going to remove her, because the demon of drink seems 
to get more and more hold on her. But it is curious that 
the madder and the more tipsy she gets, the more she falls 
to quoting scraps of Scripture in her fits. What a pity her 
propensity is ! because she has evidently been well educated 
for a person in her station. I happened to be near the 
garden gate when she was in the thick of it, and could hear 
what she was saying, all the way from the public house. 
“ Multitudes, multitudes in the valley of decision ; for the 
day of the Lord is near in the valley of decision. The sun 
shall be turned into darkness, and the moon into blood, 
before the great and terrible day of the Lord come.” This 
I must tell you, Lesbia, made me feel very uncomfortable. 
I’m glad she’s going, and I hope she’ll do better; we don’t 
want any more such mad women here.’ 

(The rest of the letter was occupied with domestic affairs.) 

Mr Bristley was standing at the edge of a terrace by the 
lake side, looking up with his binocular at Mangerton 
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mountain, when his niece came to him and put her mother’s 
letter into his hand. 

‘ You see, Uncle Spines,’ she said gravely, ‘ mamma has 
at once recognised the Background of the Dream in my de¬ 
scription of our day at Roche’s Tower.’ 

‘ Why, of course, my dear girl; what else could you expect? 
If Jane had never had the dream at all, the way you go on 
about your own fancies would have been enough to give it 
her.’ 

‘ Well, never mind, uncle, leave the dream alone ; here’s 
Mr O’Logan, the gentleman we talked with at the table- 
d'hote yesterday ; I should like to know more of his views 
on the political question.’ 

O’Logan was a prominent member of the National party, 
who had come to the lake scenery for a few days for the 
benefit of his health, and happened to have his place next 
to our friends at the hotel dinner table. He raised his hat 
to Lesbia as he approached saunteringly, and the three were 
soon engaged in an animated discussion, of which we need 
only give that part which embodied this gentleman’s views. 

‘No, sir,’ he continued; ‘you would be very wrong to 
imagine that the Irish people hate the English people. We 
do not, whatever a few ranters may be found to say. On 
the contrary, it’s my belief, sir, that the sensible and reflect¬ 
ing among us are aware that Ireland has derived greater 
benefits on the whole from the English connection than she 
has sustained damage. But, in any case, it is absurd to pre¬ 
tend that the Irish of to-day owe a grudge to England on ac¬ 
count of ancient history. Bosh ! What do we care now what 
wrongs Cromwell or Arthur or Noah or Adam or the first 
gorilla may have inflicted on the former inhabitants of this 
island ? Our grievances are practical, sir, not romantic ; we 
do not want to discuss history, but to be let alone to manage 
our own affairs. And from this point of view, we say that it 
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is time the English nation at large came to realise the fact 
that peoples, like individuals, outgrow the period of their 
tutelage. As the young man of eighteen cannot be expected 
to stand from his father the hectoring which he took as a 
matter of course when he was a boy of eight, so a nationality 
which feels that it has grown competent to take care of 
itself socially and politically, cannot longer acquiesce in 
being kept in leading-strings and debarred from following 
its bent and realising its own modes of life and thought. 
Political coercion, used against a people like the Irish, can 
only produce resentment, and, eventually, determined resist¬ 
ance. The first we have already seen bearing its fruits in 
boycotting and moonlighting outrages, not to speak of the 
dynamite scare ; but it remains yet to be seen whether a 
stupid prejudice will be fostered to the extent of producing 
a resistance which would bring in sight disintegration of the 
Empire such as could not result from a grant even of quite 
unlimited Home Rule.’ 

‘ What do you allude to as determined resistance, Mr 
O’Logan ? ’ asked Mr Bristley— £ civil war ? ’ 

‘Civil war? No, sir, foreign war. Civil war would be 
nonsense between the soldiers of England and the sparse, 
untrained, almost unarmed Irish peasantry. What I mean, 
sir, is that where a powder magazine exists, it needs that 
everybody in the neighbourhood should be unremittingly 
careful how they carry fire of any sort about near it. If 
there be one person among the neighbours who is watching 
his opportunity with a box of cigar-lights, sooner or later he 
will explode the magazine, let his neighbours be as careful 
as they may. Europe is still such a magazine, notwith¬ 
standing the growing dislike of war and the endeavours 
which have lately been made by diplomacy to remove the 
danger of an outbreak. It needs unanimity on the part of 
all civilised peoples, to back up those endeavours success- 
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fully and keep the peace. We do not want—and I still 
hope that we shall never have—one people among them 
saying, What hast thou to do with peace, get thee behind 
me. But if that state of things should unfortunately come 
about, it needs no political genius to surmise that a single 
naval battle lost by the British fleet—and such a contingency 
is possible, however the naval estimates may be increased— 
would mean the landing of an allied army, in overwhelming 
force, on these shores, and the rising of three-fourths of the 
people to aid it with heart and hand. That is what I mean 
by resistance.’ 

4 But what a terrible thing that such a spirit should exist 
between two peoples who ought to be one and indissoluble, 
and stand shoulder to shoulder against all troubles from 
within and from without! ’ said Lesbia sadly. 4 Aid a foreign 
invader! ’ 

‘Well, Miss Newman/ he answered, ‘ I have not said 
that such a spirit does exist. I hope, as sincerely as you 
can, that there never will be any occasion for its existing. 
On our side, we are quite ready to listen to reasonable argu¬ 
ments and proposals, especially if they are put forward as 
matters of business untinged by political passion. Un¬ 
doubtedly a large amount of English capital has been in¬ 
vested in Ireland, under the belief that commercial integrity 
and stability are as sure here as elsewhere. And stakes in 
the country, no matter by whom held, ought not to be con¬ 
fiscated ; because once admit the principle of simple spolia¬ 
tion, and who can say where it will stop ? That line of 
contention is all right, and it is for statesmen on both sides 
to put their heads together and see how our national aspira¬ 
tions can be realised, alike with the least possible injury to 
vested interests and with the least possible sacrifice on the 
other side in fairly compensating them. None of our recipes 
are infallible, but in the multitude of counsellors there is 
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wisdom, and it surely cannot be but that a satisfactory solu¬ 
tion of such a problem can be peacefully worked out. 
Still the contingency of a lack of sufficient wisdom to bring 
about the consultation should be faced; and I have only 
said that in that deplorable event, a struggle would mean 
something very different from the silly spectacle of an Irish 
mob armed with shillelaghs and fowling-pieces and a stray 
revolver or two, going out to be mown down by a few 
regiments from Aldershot. I feel certain that the most 
filibustering among our party will know how to be quiet and 
patient while the demand for Home Rule is under bona fide 
treatment; but I feel equally certain that any attempt to 
force upon Ireland continuance of the present form of con¬ 
nection, so far from maintaining the greatness of the Empire, 
will eventually knock the whole boiling into smithereens.’ 

4 Yes/ said Lesbia; ‘ it happens unluckily that the Bungling 
party have got the reins at this critical time. I try not to 
be a partisan, but it does seem to me that while there’s 
something to be said for Toriosity, and something for Radi¬ 
cally, there’s nothing to be said for Whiggery-piggery : it 
possesses the faults of both, and the virtues of neither.’ 

The two men laughed. 

‘ And you call that not being a partisan, Lesbie ! ’ said her 
uncle. 

At this moment a boatman came up to speak to our two 
about a row on the lake, which gave a turn to the conversa¬ 
tion, and O’Logan nodded au revoir. About another week 
of bright, warm weather passed pleasantly enough, before 
they made their way home via Dublin and Holyhead. 


CHAPTER XV. 

lesbia’s correspondence, and the penumbra of 

THE DREAM UPON LETITIA. 

It will readily be supposed that letters began to pass between 
the bosom friends without much delay. Some extracts from 
their communications may be more suggestive than the 
tittle-tattle which most young ladies still wrote to each 
other, even at the date of our story’s outset. 

No. i.—L etitia to Lesbia, dated New York, 

Oct. 189 —. 


‘Well, as I was telling you, as we got into the “rolling 
forties ” off Newfoundland, it blew pretty stiff from the 
north-west almost a head wind. This floored half the pas¬ 
sengers, but I am a good sailor and did not mind it. I passed 
some of the time in the smoking-room—I smoke a good 
deal at sea, to the scandal of the old fogies of propriety. 
Among the men I used to meet there were three Irish Nation¬ 
alists, w r ho gave me an eye-opening about the dangerous state 
of feeling that is growing again in their country, and still 
more on this side of the water, since the change of Ministry in 
England. As girls like you and me, sweet Lesbia, have no 
national resentments, looking upon all our sex as belonging 
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to one human family, I shall not be misunderstood by you 
if I say that there is reason to fear breakers ahead. The 
Irish ivy is overgrowing our walls, it is becoming yearly of 
more weight in our national councils,—at all events, our 
foreign policy; and the end can only be a rupture between 
Jonathan and Paddy on the one side and John Bull on the 
other, unless the three can manage to hit off some sensible 
arrangement to the satisfaction of all. I have a notion of 
my own that the question is not one of simple politics; its 
Celtic element is indispensable to the solidarity of the British 
race, and if that be alienated, the backbone of national 
power will have been taken out. But I am tired of politics: 
there has been little else talked in my hearing since you and 
I parted. 

‘A bad sign of the times is the extravagant taste dis¬ 
played by the new fashions in ladies’ dresses, which burlesque 
the form divine more than ever. And yet the same people 
who submit to be made such guys of in sacrifice to their 
only real deity, La Alode , are, or pretend to be, shocked at 
beautiful studies in the nude, whether in painting or sculpture. 
Upon the whole, I am driven to doubt whether it would 
not be better for society that all women should be openly 
licentious, than be thus strait-laced, prudish, and hypocritical. 
However, the point will perhaps be settled without your or 
my intervention ; we can but wait and see, perhaps not 
wait very long. 
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No. 1.— Lesbia to Letitia, dated Dulham, Frogmore, 

Nov. 189— 


4 My short and imperfect acquaintance with the political 
question, Letty, leads me to much the same conclusions as 
you draw. It is to be feared that the Bungling party, now 
in power, may land us in a catastrophe. But sufficient unto 
the day, etc. Now about the other matter. The perversion 
of women to which you refer is, I think, capable of explana¬ 
tion. It is a survival, one of the many useless survivals in the 
evolution of humanity. We have numerous instances of 
useless survivals in our own persons. There is, for example, 
the beard, which a large proportion of men in all ages have 
rid themselves of by shaving, and which women generally do 
not grow. Our hair and our nails require clipping; we use 
artificial soap and brushes and sponges ; in short, civilised 
man has to eliminate by art the encumbrance of various 
survivals or inheritances from his lower physical history. 
Analogously, we have also moral survivals, which the progress 
of enlightenment calls upon us to exterminate. We cannot 
help having inherited them from our lower ancestry, be they 
apes or what not, but we can exterminate them by culture, 
and if we fail to do so, we fell to fulfil the mission of our race, 
—we are retrograding, tending downwards. The subjection 
of women and the habits of mind which that subjection en¬ 
genders in women, is the most prominent and the most per¬ 
nicious of all the moral survivals from a lower world. It is 
natural only in the sense in which it is natural for everyone 
to be dirty and ignorant. But the practical difficulty in 
emancipating our sex is that of rousing women themselves 
to be earnest in the work. It is the old story of the man in 
the Bastille; after he had passed a number of years im¬ 
mured in his cell, he felt uncomfortable out of it. And little 
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can be done, I fear, with those of us who have reached 
middle life under the old bondage. It is the education of 
young girls that must be attacked, as my uncle has attacked 
it in my case, and as your friends have evidently in yours, 
Letty. That has certainly been done to some extent also in 
the best girls’ schools and colleges which late years have 
brought into being. Still there is a deplorable backsliding 
and want of wholeness in the movement, as evinced by the 
fashions in dress against which we both declaim. The old 
social disease is very deep-seated, and may need some dras¬ 
tic remedy. A new broom sweeps clean, and it seems to 
me that the present atmosphere of society bears signs that 
some great event is at hand to do the work. What form it 
will take exactly none of us can tell, but the signs are in the 
sky.’ 

• •••••••••* 

As the American girl read these last lines of her English 
friend’s, she felt a swimming in the head quite unusual with 
her. Someone in the room at her house, where she was 
conning over Lesbia’s letter, interrupted her reading to ask 
a question, but her memory and comprehension collapsed : 
she could only stare stupidly at the speaker. And as she 
gazed thus vacantly, the room and its furniture melted away 
before her, and there rose in its place the deck of the Mil¬ 
ford steamer entering Cork Harbour, with herself and Lesbia 
and Mr Bristley upon it, looking up at Roche’s Tower 
looming grim through the fog. The experience was as un¬ 
pleasant as new to her, but it was over in a minute, and Le- 
titia sprang up and went out of the room, edifying her com¬ 
panion by the remark, 1 Guess philosophy’s a fine thing, but 
at times a blue pill's a finer, and I’ll just put myself outside 
one.’ 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE CONTINUED. 

No. 2.— Letitia to Lesbia. 


* Since writing my last, conversation with an unprejudiced 
friend—though she is not your equal in any way, Lesbie— 
has led me to consider the other side of the question. As 
regards Mrs Grundy’s prudery, may it not be a matter of 
self-defence ? I mean defence of female dignity. If all men 
could be trusted to be reverent toward nude beauty, if even 
men in general could be trusted not to be vulgar and vile,— 
not to make scurrilous obscene jests upon it, well and good. 
But you know that is not the case, and therefore the only 
way for women to act is to frown down all exhibition of the 
kind to common and coarse-minded people. The objection 
can be removed, no doubt, but only by training the youths of 
the rising generation to be something very different in their 
demeanour from what their forefathers were. Let them be 
licentious as they will upon one condition—asceticism is no 
virtue in men; but let them be so with reveretice toward all 
women. If they can make their passions into a heart 
religion, let there be no restraint upon them, short of injur¬ 
ing others. But so long as they cannot, or do not, the 
women of society are right in keeping a straight-waistcoat 
upon them in the matter. 

Akin to this is the marriage question. You may not be 
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a marrying girl, Lesbie; you may be fit for the higher life— 
virginity is the higher life in women, I admit—but I am not, 
and I look to annexing a husband some day, to love, honour, 
and obey me. And most certainly I should never consent 
to my husband having any other wife beside me. I may 
spare him for a few liaisons and irregularities upon occasion, 
and I might claim a few myself; but I would have no one 
to be practically a rival wife, either upon the premises or 
elsewhere. And you will find, if you inquire, that women 
who cohabit with a man outside legal marriage have also 
this monogamic instinct. It is easy enough to see why. A 
harem of concubines is a drove of domestic animals, the 
toys of their owner. Look at King Solomon, the man of 
wisdom, who, notwithstanding his wisdom and his multitudi¬ 
nous wives and concubines, could declare that all things 
under the sun are vanity and vexation of spirit. He could 
not, then, have felt much more respect for his women than a 
huntsman feels for his hounds. It is a truth which happily the 
world is more alive to in these latter days, that formally to 
attach a plurality of women in any sense or manner to one 
man, is a direct negation of woman’s dignity. The opposite— 
polyandry—would be far more natural, even upon physical 
grounds, and it would moreover have this advantage upon 
moral grounds, that a man has no dignity of that sort to 
lose. But I do not propose to enter upon further discus¬ 
sion of that question. The point I am now contending for 
is that the puritanical code of morality which you and I feel 
inclined to kick against, is no proof that women are puritan¬ 
ical and bigoted at heart; it is only a proof that the brutality 
of men has obliged women to resort to defensive measures. 

4 Men at large still refuse or neglect to do their duty by 
the female community, and their sin recoils upon their own 
heads in the shape of a distorted, pinched, uncomfortable, 
unsound society, making discontent, jealousy, and bitterness 
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rife, and breeding mysterious physical as well as mental 
maladies. I guess this hits the blot, Lesbie, and I long to 
see prudery and bigotry on our part swept away, mats que 
messieurs les assassins conimencent! Let men begin the 
reform by conceding to women their full rights in all 
matters; then these secondary symptoms of the social 
disease will disappear fast enough, that is my notion about 
it.’ 


No. 2. —Lesbia to Letitia. 


4 Granting, my dear Lettie, that the causes of society’s 
hollowness be what you say, I cannot agree with you that 
it rests only with men to initiate the remedy. There must 
be something more than mere acting on the defensive 
which induces so many among our sex to hang back 
against their own development and elevation; I account 
for it by the slavish habits of mind which have been incul¬ 
cated upon the female race, and which must be eradicated 
before anything material can be done to better the world. 
We want one like the Hebrew prophet to sound in our ears 
his warning :—“ Rise up, ye women that are at ease, hear 
my voice, ye careless daughters. Many years shall ye be 
troubled, ye careless women,” etc., etc. 

4 This reminds me that there is a part of the question we 
have hitherto left out of sight, the effects of a false system 
of religion. I do not mean by this that one sect or body 
is false as compared with the rest; I mean that a funda¬ 
mental falsehood underlies and dominates them all. The 
subjection of woman in religion cannot but have a vast 
effect upon her social status, and this notwithstanding the 
fact that what may be called priestcraft rather than religion 
is losing its hold upon Western nations. The hold it still 
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retains is mainly supported by female influence, and if that 
influence is perverted to the degradation of the sex to which 
it chiefly belongs, how can we wonder that many women 
who ought to know better hug their chains ? Train up a 
girl in the way she ought not to go, and when she is old 
she will find it hard to turn into the right one. I do not 
deny that Christianity may be a trifle better than the other 
systems, for the reason that it upholds monogamy. But 
these old-world religions, one and all, are based upon the 
genuine original sin—that of deposing the female from her 
spiritual dignity and setting up the male in her place. No¬ 
thing but a radical change of front can cleanse Christianity 
or any other theological system from this congenital and 
inherent stain. There is one partial exception, I allow. 
The Roman Church has within her—more, however, in her 
practice than in her doctrine—the saving germ of Madonna- 
worship, which of course means practically woman-worship. 
Whether that germ will bud and blossom, and so the old 
hierarchy be saved from extinction along with the other 
creeds, remains yet to be seen. My uncle believes it will: 
for myself I cannot say. In any case, I see cause for satis¬ 
faction in the rapid spread of secularism both in England 
and on the Continent. Before you can build up the true, 
you must clear away the false; and though it may be pain¬ 
ful to many good kind souls to have their early beliefs 
undermined, yet that is but a temporary trial, an indis¬ 
pensable condition of attaining finally that which is really 
satisfying. It does not give pain to everyone, either. For 
instance, last Sunday I asked one of my Frogmore bicycling 
friends why he attended service at Dulham so often, as I 
knew he was not what is commonly called pious. ‘ Be¬ 
cause, Miss Newman/ he replied, ‘the thwack of your 
uncle’s stick across the shoulders of fanatics who despised 
women is grateful and comforting to me as cool streams 
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to the hunted hart, or as Epps’s cocoa for breakfast to 
the person who hunts him.’ And I believe, Lettie, that 
is really the secret of Uncles Spines’ popularity as a 
preacher. He treats Christianity impartially,—always ready 
to do justice to the golden grain, but equally ready to 
burn the chaff with unquenchable fire. The chaff, however, 
which I desire to see burnt—whether it exists in the Bible, 
the Koran, or elsewhere—is the usurpation by man of 
woman’s place in spiritual interests. That, to my mind, 
is the only theology worth discussing; all else is rubbish. 
This would be rubbish too, were it not that the relations 
of women to men and to each other in this world are falsi¬ 
fied and spoilt by the false religious position. You, Lettie, 
lay all the blame on man’s arrogance ; I, for my part, hold 
that we are at least equally to blame, because if women 
generally were to insist upon a reversal of the relations of 
the sexes in religion, men, even those most opposed to the 
change, would have no alternative but to submit. Any 
religion in the world, deprived of the countenance of its 
women, would fall to pieces like a house of cards. The 
game, therefore, is really in our own hands.’ 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE SAME. 

No. 3 .—Letitia to Lesbia. 

4 Your reference to the theological aspect of the woman’s 
rights question, Lesbie, seems to compel us into examining 
the origin of the difference of sex; since we cannot expect 
the world to take our word that the female portion of man¬ 
kind is the superior, unsupported by proof. There is no 
help for it, then, we must go to the root of the question, 
or leave it alone. 

‘ Well, I guess no one will dispute that the beauty of the 
race inheres mainly in its feminine portion. I do not speak 
of features merely, but all that constitutes grace,—the beauty 
of figure and movement, the sweetness of the voice, and 
the infinite variety of charm which woman generally pos¬ 
sesses in contrast with man. That being so, what can there 
be in man which attracts woman downward toward him ? 
I could understand the theory that the mutual love of 
human beings, in the angelic state of perfection which we 
profess to aspire to in professing religion, should require 
a bodily adaptation for union, but then it might be a 
similar one, not a different one, one sex, not two sexes. I 
do not understand why we are divided into two sexes 01- 
classes, whereof the one is, generally speaking, beautiful 
and refined, the other uncomely and coarse. The separation 
itself is to me unaccountable. How comes it that a genuine 
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hermaphrodite in the flesh is as mythical a creature as 
the unicorn or griffin of armorial bearings? If the higher 
beings, the ‘ angels ’ of immortality, whose state we aspire 
to reach after the death of this body, combine the two 
sexes in one person, why is that perfection not copied in 
our earth-world? If, on the other hand, they do not so 
unite them—why do they not? I complain (as a philo¬ 
sopher) of arrangements in this earthly existence which in¬ 
troduce the ugly and coarse into the animal economy with¬ 
out necessity. Assuming, if you like, that parthenogenesis 
is a mere fable, and that the introduction of the zoosperm to 
the ovum is in all cases indispensable to reproduction, I 
ask why the zoosperm should not be engendered in woman 
by herself, or by other women. What is man needed for ? 
And why, being needed as it seems, must he be a coarse 
and brutal being as compared with woman? And yet 
again, being as he is coarse and brutal, what is it that 
attracts woman toward him. To say that her taste is 
depraved, affords no answer. How came her taste to be 
depraved ? Low qualities for low beings, but the architype 
of nature can have no business with depraved tastes, 
unless in the very wide sense that universal good includes 
all evil.* Nor does the principle of evolution, which is 
the principle of cosmogony, explain this phenomenon. 
Evolution is the division of function-monopolising homo¬ 
geneities into function-distributing heterogeneities; in 
other words, it is the principle of the division of labour. 
Good; but that does not imply the degradation or corrup¬ 
tion of any of the distributed functions. Why should the 
spiritual hermaphrodite evolve the natural woman and man, 
the one beautiful or noble, the other by comparison base ? 
That is where I collapse.’ 


Compare p. 24. 
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No. 3.—Lesbia to Letitia. 

• ••••• ••••• 

1 Do I rightly understand you to mean, Lettie, that women 
are attracted downwards to men in the sense that they 
actually prefer a hirsute brute of a man to an Apollo Bel¬ 
vedere, or would do so if they had the choice? If such 
be your intention, I flatly deny the fact. I say that it 
is just through lack of that very choice, that women are 
driven to make the best of a bad situation, and cling to 
that caricature of the male sex which the races of this 
planet produce. Quand ou a pas ce que fon aime , ilfaut 
aimer ce que fon a. You will find that whenever women 
idealise manhood, in fiction or otherwise, they invariably 
tend to invest their beau ideal with feminine virtues and 
attractions; they may put some fierce whiskers and a 
horsey swagger, etc., to their hero, but if there is anything 
about him worth admiring, or which his creators admire, 
it is glaringly feminine. Woman, say what you will, does 
invariably and instinctively tend to reproduce and to wor¬ 
ship her own beauty; she does but tack on the masculine 
capacities to it, to meet certain earthly and temporary re¬ 
quirements. There are exceptions to this rule, no doubt, 
but those exceptions are the fruit of perversion, especially 
early perversion. What indeed may not be accomplished 
in the way of degradation by this means? By perverted 
training you may debase a woman as much as or more 
than a man; you may teach her to care for nothing in the 
world so much as the brandy-bottle; you may turn her 
inclinations to all that is corrupt and nauseous. The 
wonder is that we are not much more debased than is 
generally the case. Therefore it is not difficult to account 
for the fact that here and there we do meet with a woman 
whose tastes and sympathies are on the side of brutality 
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in men, and who herd with men of that stamp, calling un¬ 
manly whatever is refined in men, while they call unwomanly 
whatever is self-helpful in woman. Would you believe it, 
Lettie, I have even heard women say that they rather like 
boys to be cruel ? What can you expect of boys who are 
brought up by such females as that ? It is not uncommon 
to hear shallow people say that boys are naturally cruel, mis¬ 
chievous, and coarse. This is a libel and slander from top 
to bottom. Boys are not naturally anything of the sort; 
they, like girls, are the victims of society’s folly and perverse¬ 
ness. A different training is devised for each, and is suit¬ 
able to neither; they are distorted in opposite directions, 
hence the evils you and I complain of when those girls and 
boys become grown-up women and men. 

‘ “ From the sole of the foot,” says the same prophet I 
quoted before, “ even unto the crown of the head, there is no 
soundness, but wounds and bruises and putrefying sores ; 
they have not been closed nor bound up,” etc., etc. But, I 
repeat, you must not put any of these things down to nature, 
unless, indeed, upon the principle humanum est errare. It 
is not in the nature of women to be servile, nor are they 
naturally attracted by what is base in men ; it is not natural 
in men to usurp women’s place, and by so doing make a 
burlesque of religion and defile the spiritual atmosphere. 
These moral obliquities are repugnant to the better nature 
in each sex, as disease is opposed to health. We must not 
acquiesce in them as natural, we must extirpate them as 

morbid. 

‘ Nevertheless there is, after all, a sense in which you may 
correctly say that woman is attracted downwards towards 
man, but it is that sense in which we are all ‘attracted 
downward ’ to our lower animal functions. If the digestion 
does not go on as it should, not only the stomach, but 
through it the thoughts and the temper become deranged; 
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and therefore it may be said that we inevitably take an 
interest in the state of our own health, or feel attracted 
towards those conditions which go to constitute it. It, then, 
you will accept this position for the masculine portion or 
sex of your hermaphrodite, namely, that it is indispensable 
to the higher, the feminine portion, as the digestive organs 
are indispensable to the heart and brain, I will not quarrel 
with your statement about the downward attraction. It 
vouches for and explains itself in that relation ; you need 
no longer be puzzled why the higher clings to the lower. 

‘You will hardly suspect Mr Bristley’s niece of being a 
bibliolater, Lettie, therefore I need not fear being misunder¬ 
stood when I express my belief that the reason why rational¬ 
ists make light of and ridicule the wisdom contained in the 
Bible, is because they do not understand it. They will 
insist upon judging the book, or rather books, by the letter, 
whereas we are repeatedly told that the letter is exactly what 
it is not to be judged by : the letter killeth ; the spirit, that 
is, the hidden meaning, giveth life. I am not going to treat 
you to a verbatim interpretation of any text, but it will aid 
our inquiry to outline what my uncle considers to be the 
esoteric purport of the myth of the Fall, which, taken in its 
literal sense, would, in common with all other biblical 
marvels, be a silly nursery tale. It will be difficult to make 
every term clear to you, but in speculations so deep, one 
must be content with faint sketches of the truth, seeing them 
for the present ‘through a glass darkly.’ The meaning of 
the myth we take to be briefly as follows,— 

‘ Out of the divine Unity, the eternal Womanhood, called 
by Solomon Wisdom , come forth by Her act the diversified 
world of nature. By the production last of all of the earthly 
image of the Eternal Wisdom, namely, woman in the flesh, 
the reason and object of creation stood explained. The last 
product was the image of the first origin. Woman was the 
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first and the last, Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the 
ending, beginning in the spiritual world, ending in the 
natural, and thence returning again to the spiritual. Thus 
the male of mankind is the last step short of the Divine 
image, the female is that image itself. The whole varied 
world which we call Nature was latent in that Divine Wis¬ 
dom whereof woman is the image; therefore man himself 
was latent in Her as much as any lower part of nature. 
This view does away with the plausible theory of spiritual 
equality between the sexes. Man is neither a separate being 
equal (spiritually) with woman, nor is he co-essential with 
her to the perfect humanity, unless you call it co-essential 
to belong to her in the sense in which our legs and 
arms belong to us. Therefore in regarding Deity as the 
Spiritual Hermaphrodite, it is of the first importance to bear 
in mind that the two factors of hermaphrodism are not of 
equal dignity—the feminine factor being the divine, the 
masculine the earthly. The masculine or temporal side of 
humanity is in principle as much evolved from and involved 
back to the feminine or eternal side as is any lower organic 
or even inorganic form of existence. Hence it follows that 
to sunder the spiritual hermaphrodite, in other words, to 
evolve the phenomenon of two separate sexes, is to sunder 
the baser from the nobler part of the Divine Human Being. 
Reducing this theory to practice, it becomes manifestly the 
greatest of society’s duties to repair the Fall by bringing 
about the elevation of womanhood, this being the true and 
demonstrable scheme of redemption, or the buying back 
by human labour the lost position of human divinity, the 
position where the masculine sex is but a power of the 
feminine, not something apart from and even antagonistic 
to it. The loss or fall thus described shows the nature of 
the Original Sin from which we need to be redeemed. It 
consists in reversing the proper relations of man and woman 
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in spiritual interests, placing man above and woman below. 
Of this reversal the prophet speaks, “ Surely your turning of 
things upside down shall be reckoned as the (case of the) 
potter’s clay; for shall the clay say of him that formed it, 
He formed me not?” etc., etc. lly this, the original sin, 
society has been doing the work opposite to that of re-con¬ 
structing the spiritual hermaphrodite. It has been stirring 
in the direction of making the separation more pronounced, 
the discord greater ; and this discord has been the parent 
of all the discords of the world. 

‘ I think, Lettie, I have now shown you at least how my 
uncle would answer your inquiry as to the cause of the 
downward attraction of woman to man of which you speak. 
Both that and the degradation of man are explained by the 
Fall, that is, the disintegration of the hermaphrodite, which 
disintegration it is the mission and raison d'Ure of Religion 
properly so called, to repair.’ 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE CONCLUDED. 

No. 4. —Letitia to Lesbia. 


Assuredly, my dear girl, I do not take you, or your uncle 
either, for a bibliolater in the vulgar sense; but it is clear 
that Mr Bristley is a believer, after a sort, in the inspira 
tion of the Bible. I hardly expected this, and I must say 
it is a belief I do not share. A man with a hobby and lots 
of talent can hew anything he pleases into the shape of 
his theory; but to my mind the authors of the Jewish 
sacred books were simply augurs, who pandered to the 
ignorant superstitions of a people sitting in darkness, solely 
with a view to keep them under their thumb. Still your 
uncle is not the only clever man of the present day who 
thinks otherwise. For instance, we have here in Brooklyn 
a noted preacher, Dr Josiah Mispath,* who delights in Just 
such lucubrations as those you have treated me to. I read 
to him that part of your letter; he was much interested, 
and said he would like to meet you. In particular, he 
asked me to draw your attention to Isaiah xiv. 29. “Re¬ 
joice not thou, whole Palestina, because the rod of him 
that smote thee is broken : for out of the serpent’s root 
shall come forth a cockatrice, and his fruit shall be a flying 
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dragon.” Dr Mispath says this is a passage containing more 
occult wonders than those you have found in Genesis. 
He sees in it an esoteric doctrine to the effect that the 
male sex of mankind is to be superseded by the female, 
not only in all the higher functions common to both, 
but virtually also in those physiological ones which 
hitherto have been his separate province. He finds also 
other parts of Hebrew Scripture, such as the song of 
Deborah and Barak, where this monster out of the deep 
is obscurely alluded to. Well, that will not happen in our 
time, Lesbie, or only very exceptionally; so I will confine 
my attention to more practical relations. 

‘ And this leads me to say that, mythology apart, I have 
strong misgivings upon the whole subject, I mean upon the 
manner in which your philosophy handles the other sex. 
As I gather your drift, the love of woman for son or 
husband is a delusion and a snare, or at least it is love for 
an object essentially temporal—one which has not and can¬ 
not have the afflatus of eternal life. I understand you to 
say that as man rises in the spiritual world, he must put off 
from his soul all its masculine accoutrements, and incor¬ 
porate the graces and virtues which are distinctively feminine. 
In doing so, he perforce discards his old identity altogether, 
he becomes—not the same person developed and im¬ 
proved, but a different person—a woman. No doubt the 
new and beautiful butterfly will retain some traces of its 
former self; still it will be no longer the dear ugly old 
grub upon whom so much tenderness used to be lavished. 
To argue home, I guess I have a good daughter’s affection 
for my own father, although I do not meet in him that 
intellectual affinity you are fortunate enough to find in 
your Uncle Bristley. Again, as I told you before, I look 
to marrying some day, when I get an offer from a man 
whose mental calibre I need not despise. In that event, I 
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shall probably grow deeply attached to my mate as the years 
roll by, and feel that my existence is indissolubly bound 
up with his, for better for worse, both on this side of the 
grave and beyond. Even without any progeny to cement 
the bond, such a feeling of union and such joint hopes of 
immortality between husband and wife are, happily, not 
uncommon. Well, but now, according to your theories, 
Lesbie, it seems there is to be no Beyond for my father or 
my husband ! Or rather, the Beyond will change their 
sex, and in so doing, will change their identity! To 
show how thoroughly it will do so, suppose my future 
husband to be a gigantic bearded man with a deep bass 
voice. When, in the future life, he is transfigured into a 
woman, will he keep the same bass voice or one like it, 
his person being changed into that of a gigantic female 
beauty ? I grant you, the effect of such a metamorphosis 
would be grand, but would it not give a sad wrench to my 
tender thoughts of ‘ auld lang syne ? ’ Do we not—those 
of us who are true-hearted—bestow more sterling love on 
our old decrepit pets than on the most attractive new¬ 
comers ? If your own fine bull pup Goss were to live to 
be an old infirm dog, would you part with him to the first 
sausage-man who might come round, in order to make 
way for a new fancy ? No, Lesbie, I am very sure you 
would not. And yet you calmly tell womankind that we 
must prepare to do with our husbands and fathers what 
you would not consent to do with your dog,—discard them 
hereafter in favour of more attractive personalities ! This 
can hardly be accurate. 

‘ Believe me, I detest the loathsome idolatry upheld by 
the dollymopses, weaker vessels, or whatever you call them, 
who look upon wedlock as the end and aim of woman’s 
existence. I hold with you that to worship any men or 
man whatever, setting them up in our place, is the very 
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essence of spiritual corruption. But that does not compel 
me to deny any place at all to the male sex; it does not 
prove to me that the leaning of a mother toward her son 
as a son, of a wife towards her husband as a husband, are 
illusions belonging to the terrestrial conditions, and doomed 
to pass away along with those conditions. Rather it seems 
to me that just as the common religious instinct of the 
world is a guarantee for a future life, so the equally general 
attraction of women toward their male kith and kin is a 
guarantee for the permanence of the bi-sexual relation in 
that future life. If you may despise the guarantee in the 
one case, why not also in the other ? Anyhow, Lesbie, I 
must hear a good deal further, before I can digest the notion 
that the male half of society is an optical illusion ! For in 
sober truth, your doctrine almost comes to that.’ 


No. 4.—Lesbia to Letitia. 


4 Decidedly, dear Lettie, I should like to know your 
friend Dr Mispath; it would be one of the many induce¬ 
ments to my crossing the ocean to see you, if ever that can 
be compassed. Meanwhile, I see the drift of what he says, 
and if it be true, if the writers of the Hebrew mystical books 
were controlled by spirits, not lying ones, superior to their 
own intelligence, the passage you refer to about the fiery 
dragon out of the serpent’s root conveys at once a promise 
of Eden to those who are with our cause, and a warning 
of another place or state to those who are against it. 

‘ But to come down from ethereal speculations of that 
kind to the more homely part of our subject, I quite admit 
the force of what you say in praise of faithful affection for 
old companions, be they human beings or lower animals, 
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and I admit, moreover, that if as frail mortals we have been 
true-hearted in that way, assuredly we shall not be less, but 
rather more so, when we become immortals. So far you 
and I are agreed; but you must see, nevertheless, that your 
contention as regards fidelity to the individual cuts both 
ways. If it establishes on the one hand that true love is for 
old companions, not new charmers, it surely implies on the 
other hand that such love should endure through any con¬ 
ceivable change in the personal appearance of the loved 
one. It should endure even through a change for the 
worse ; how much more, then, through a change for the 
better 1 And, as a matter of fact, it does endure through 
change. Does not every mother’s son change his person¬ 
ality, to all intents and purposes, with his growth ? What 
resemblance can a mother pretend there is between the 
boy of four who sat on her knee and the man of forty who 
brings her grandchildren to see her ? The identity of the 
son is little more than nominal, yet the maternal affection, 
as a rule, endures. And so with husband and wife; does 
not your 1 auld lang syne ’ represent a great change in 
both ? ‘ We twa hae run aboot the braes,’ etc. etc., in 

what respect does their old age resemble that time ? Their 
affection is for a personality which endures through change, 
not for an unchanged personality. I maintain, therefore, 
that the constancy of good women’s love is a guarantee of 
its continuance, and of its increase too, for the quondam 
male partner who in the hereafter shall have cast his slough 
and returned into the Image of God, retaining only that 
which was pure in his former state. 

‘ But it stands to reason, from the analogies of natural 
evolution, that such upward change can only be for those 
who have striven upwards sincerely. They, for instance of 
the contrary, who, by wilfully opposing the elevation of 
womanhood upon earth, have done what in them lies to 
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mar the rehabilitation of the spiritual hermaphrodite sundered 
by the Fall—such, it is clear, have forfeited for the time 
their birthright of redemption; their portion is the second 
death, the degradation below humanity, in order that they 
may have a chance to do better when eventually they reach 
it again through the varieties and degrees of animal trans¬ 
formation which may be necessary in each case. I need 
not go further into that : you have heard my uncle talk 
about it more than once; * and, after all, it is an open 
question after a certain point, that point being that we have 
to account for the existence of the lower world somehow. 
Swedenborg, who went deeply into the great questions of 
the other world, does not seem to have taken up the 
transmigration theory; that is rather surprising, because 
one would have expected that a philosopher who brought 
such a powerful uuderstanding to bear upon human destiny, 
would not be content to leave unsolved the problem of 
animal origin. No doubt it may be said in reply that 
minds which range high, need not necessarily be able to 
range wide; but that is unsatisfactory to modern thought, 
which prefers rather to deal with patent facts than to invent 
ingenious theories. But what is more to your and my 
purpose, Lettie, I believe that neither class of mind, nor 
any class, will be able to see far behind the veil which 
separates us from the other world, until the intelligence of 
the one half of mankind shall be as free as the other, until 
the complete emancipation of our sex from the bondage 
which is partly traditional, partly self-imposed, shall give the 
world an impetus such as it has never yet had toward the 
better recognition of its temporal and eternal interests 
alike.’ 


* Ref. p. 36. 
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(This closes such of the correspondence between our two 
girls, extending over several months, as it is worth while to 
give samples of. Great events, already dimly foreshadowed 
to each of them, arose to put an end for the time to their 
speculations.) 


I 


CHAPTER XIX. 

ENGLISHWOMEN AND THE POLITICS OF THE DAY. 

At the date of our story, 189 —, there were still nominally 
three great political parties in England, the Jingoes, the 
Shillyshallies, and the Thoroughgoers. The power of the 
last-named had been long in abeyance, but was now coming 
to the front with such impetus that it promised shortly to 
sway the national legislature exclusively, so that there re¬ 
mained little chance for the other two parties to regain their 
footing except by coalition. 

This change in the balance of power had considerably 
furthered the cause of women’s rights. The Married 
Women’s Property Act, passed some dozen or fifteen years 
before, had been a move in the right direction, and latterly 
the suffrage had been extended to women possessing the 
same qualifications to vote as men. However, this plausible 
form of enfranchisement was in reality one-sided; it did not 
in practice bring the number of enfranchised females in the 
kingdom anywhere near that of enfranchised males, and the 
still surviving disabilities of women in other matters went 
far to neutralise the partial equality of the sexes in this one. 
Still it was the edge of the wedge inserted in the old fabric, 
and in the normal course of things the rest of the desired 
reforms should have followed rapidly. Already in some of 
the professions, notably in that of medicine, the female in- 
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truders were making their way, mostly by their own per¬ 
severance, but partly also by the encouragement they re¬ 
ceived from a few far-sighted and liberal men. But what 
told most of all was the improvement in young girls’ educa¬ 
tion ; for with the rise in their education went that lever of 
all improvement, their ambition. Nobler aspirations began 
to fill their enlarged minds. University examinations and 
university establishments had now, for a generation of 
pupils, been making havoc of the little needlework, little 
music, little French, little history, little geography, little theo- 
logy, which formerly had been judged proper for the young 
lady brain, and—no insignificant matter—the newspaper 
press had long ago dropped the bantering (not to say scur¬ 
rilous and ribald) tone in which in past days it had been 
accustomed to criticise all efforts of women to compete with 
men. Much, very much, still remained to be accomplished, 
but the progressive and self-respecting portion of the female 
community felt that if it was a minority, it was a minority 
which had a great future before it, and which felt its strength 
increasing steadily year by year. 

But the year 189— was destined to witness a disastrous 
reaction which threw out the calculations of the reformers. 
It may seem strange at first that the extension of the suffrage 
to women did not, after all, prove any safeguard against 
reaction, in fact, the contrary; but it is to be remembered 
that only a limited class, namely female householders, had 
as yet been included. A married woman, not a householder 
in her own right, might be as cultivated and experienced as 
you please, with the veriest dolt or brute for a husband ; 
she had no voice in the making of the laws under which 
she lived ; she bore her full share of burdens, but no share 
of privileges. The previous Parliament, though it had 
^broken the ice, had not mustered courage to take the plain, 
straightforward course of giving a vote to every wife whose 
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husband has a vote, and to every husband whose wife has 
one, in addition to the enfranchisement of spinster and 
widow householders. The consequence of such pusil¬ 
lanimity had been that the enfranchisement of women was 
restricted to a class who, as might have been foreseen, were 
likely to favour reaction; most of them had reached a time 
of life when their habits of thought were fixed, and these 
having been cast in the mould of the immemorial slavery 
and degradation of womanhood, there was no hope of much 
re-casting. So the prospect of having to throw off their 
slough at the bidding of their advanced and strong-minded 
sisters did not please these weakervessels and dollymopses, 
and they began to combine against the women’s rights 
movement, both socially and politically. Unfortunately 
their advantage of numbers and of the power of the purse 
made it easy enough to work mischief against the interests 
of their own sex, and the new Parliament returned by the 
General Election of 189— could be trusted to legislate so 
that the social piggery might slumber undisturbed on its 
old dirty straw. It proved, however, that this could not be 
done so as to clog only the obnoxious Women’s Rights 
movement, leaving home and foreign policy in general to 
develop healthily. 

As already remarked, the Jingoes and the Shillyshallies, 
although they had no political love for each other, saw 
that in these days they had no chance against the Thorough- 
goers, except by merging their differences. Accordingly it 
was agreed between them that the new Cabinet should form 
what was technically called a Bungling Coalition. Under 
these auspices the political atmosphere was growing close, 
stifled, charged with malarious elements requiring a storm 
to clear them away. The country, much to the surprise of 
resident foreigners who were not disposed to agree with 
their compatriots in regarding the British power as a puis - 
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sance finie, was getting generally out of touch with an im¬ 
patiently progressive age, hanging back and acting as a drag 
where formerly it had been the propeller. One serious 
result of this was a slackening of cordiality with the contin¬ 
ental neighbours, especially with France, the rapidity of 
whose transition toward an enlightened Socialism made her 
the more susceptible of coldness and discouragement, so 
inconsistent with the former character of her old ally. Then 
again, in relation to the United States, untoward incidents 
connected with the fisheries disputes had recently occurred 
which, though in years past they would have been easily 
smoothed over, were now seized upon by the Irish-American 
faction in order to breed resentment between the old and 
the new portions of the Anglo-Saxon race. All this would 
have been difficult to bring about but for the Bungling 
Coalition which the influence of reactionary Englishwomen 
had done so much to set at the helm, and which thus con¬ 
tinued to make such bad blood between the nation and its 
neighbours and natural allies that, what with little Ireland 
determined to trouble the waters if possible, and great 
Russia, also alienated, biding her time until they should be 
troubled, it needed no statesman of genius to foresee that 
any trivial dispute which in ordinary times would do no 
harm beyond agitating the money markets for a day or two, 
might now precipitate war. 

But every dog has his day, and the Bungling Coalition 
had theirs. They spent it in snapping and snarling abroad, 
and in leaving their traces against every important institution 
at home. Venality began to appear in public concerns, 
while vulgarity was stamped on the surface of a society 
which had ceased to believe in its professed principles, and 
which cared little more to shape its own destiny than 
our three friends, in the trip previously narrated, would 
have cared to take personal charge of and navigate the 
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steamer which carried them over the water to Queens¬ 
town. 

Yet the unwitting lords of misrule who were guiding Eng¬ 
land thither were not exceptionally remiss nor stupid. 
They were not less conscientious than other men, but their 
official conscience was for place and power. The inherent 
badness of the ends for which they had been called to office 
left no worthier motives any scope; it paralysed their efforts 
for improvement, and destroyed their sense of proportion in 
government and legislation ; in a word, it made them con¬ 
summate Bunglers all round ; and for this, as will afterwards 
appear, those responsible for the state of things over which 
they presided, had to bear the penalties equally. 


FROM COUNTRY TO TOWN. 


Francis Hawknorbuzzard, Marquis of Humnoddie, our 
heroine’s acquaintance of Ruddymere Park, was the man 
called to head the Bungling Coalition, a post for which his 
pliant and amiable disposition well fitted him. It happened 
just now that his wife was frequently evading the press of her 
social obligations in town by a run down for a day or two to 
Ruddymere, accompanied by her younger daughter Friga, 
who, unlike her sister, loved the country and hated London. 

Thus it came about that Lady Friga and our heroine saw 
a good deal of each other in their respective homes, and 
further, that the more they saw, the better they liked each 
other. Not that Friga Hawknorbuzzard could pretend to the 
intellect of Letitia Blemmyketts, but she was nevertheless 
of a cultivated mind and a sweet, simple nature, which gave 
to her voluptuous style of beauty a very spiritual expression. 
And if she could not lead in the domain of speculative 
thought, she could follow; and this she was ready enough 
to do when her leader was such as Lesbia Newman. Hence 
the latter, without being unfaithful in thought to Letitia, 
found that the void made by the absence of her American 
love was in course of being filled up : the old tie was not 
weakened, but a new one was added to it. Her home was 
no longer dull to her, a zest being given to ordinary pursuits 
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such as only the satisfaction of an emotional nature can give. 
It was therefore no welcome announcement which her new 
friend brought Lesbia one morning as she met her near the 
park gate. 

4 Lesbie, my pet, I was trotting over to you with bad 
news. My fidgety mother and your mischievous uncle 
have been plotting against our peace.’ 

4 Uncle Spines ! How, Fri ? 5 

‘ She’s been persuading him that he wastes his time and 
talents rusticating here,—wants him to go to town for the 
summer season and lecture to audiences worthy of him, 
while you will see something of that blessed sphere, London 
society.’ 

4 1 suspect your mother thinks more of London society 
converting me than of my uncle converting it. It will be a 
bore to give up our sweet nooks and bowers to suffocate in 
London ; still, if we can do any useful work there, I suppose 
one ought to make the sacrifice.’ 

4 You and your uncle may do useful work, but what can 
I do, Lesbie ? ’ answered Friga, somewhat sulkily. 4 Snub¬ 
bing everybody right and left is about the only congenial 
occupation I have in London.’ 

4 But it needs to be done with discrimination, Fri. Sup¬ 
pose you had snubbed me now ? ’ 

4 That would have been a mistake, love; but I didn’t 
meet you in London.’ 

4 But you might have. There are as good fish in the 
sea as ever came out of it.’ 

4 1 doubt that, Lesbie; I don’t believe there are any fish 
like you in the sea.’ 

4 Bless you, yes, there are plenty, only they don’t come 
out. But I wonder Uncle Spines has not told me of this 
project* 

Mr Bristley did so, however, the same day. Negotiations 
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had been going on, unknown to Lesbia, for an exchange 
of duty with a clergyman of Kensington, Mr David Alum¬ 
inium Mountjoy, who needed a spell of rusticating. The 
upshot was that shortly afterwards the whole Dulham party 
migrated to the West End. Here Mr Bristley at once 
commenced a course of lectures to a fashionable audience, 
in which he did not speak smooth things, but roundly 
denounced the reactionary and stagnant condition of the 
social atmosphere which had set in with the recent political 
changes. In one of the gloomiest of these discourses, while 
touching upon the religious question, he somewhat sur¬ 
prised his audience by expressing the opinion that amid 
the crash of falling idols the Roman Church may yet 
become a rallying point for the spiritually-minded gathered 
out of all sects, because she contains the germ of a higher 
form of worship than the world has yet known. However, 
this remark was soon forgotten by the bulk of his hearers, 
in the crowd of more interesting and practical subjects on 
which he afterwards dwelt, and but for one young lady, 
not personally known to him, who happened to be pre¬ 
sent, it is probable that no more would have been heard 
about it. 

Three more Sundays had passed, the lecturer amplifying 
his discourse upon the same lines, when on the Thursday 
morning following the fourth lecture, whilst Lesbia was in 
her room, Fidgfumblasquidiot, who had been allowed to 
accompany her young mistress to London, having made 
several ineffectual attempts at the door handle, eventuall 
put her head in, saying,— 

‘ Please’m, Lady Friga Hawknorbuzzard’s here, waiting 
in the drawing-room to see you ; she says she can’t stop 
but just a minute to speak to you.’ 

Lesbia hurried down, with Gossamer, now growing into 
a fine dog, thumping the stairs behind her. 
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‘ Good-morning, Fri, darling, won’t you come up to my 
room ; we shall be more cosy than here ?’ 

1 No, Lesbie pet, not this morning ; I’ve kept the hansom 
waiting because I’ve no time. Hilda has made up a party 
to a Crystal Palace concert which I don’t care about—I’d 
much rather stay with you ; but they want me to go. Down, 
Goss ! you’re not to mud me now, you ugly full moon with 
teeth ! ’ as the bulldog reared up, wagging his rat’s tail, 
almost as pleased to see Friga as his young mistress. ‘ Look 
here, Lesbie, mamma says you must all come to our tea 
to-morrow—it’s Friday, my day, you know ; at any rate, 
you and your uncle must come, be the weather what it 
may. Cardinal Power’s coming, and he wishes to meet 
Mr Bristley.’ 

‘The Cardinal wants to see Uncle Spines? How very 
odd ! What’s it about, Friga ; have you any idea ? ’ 

‘ Yes ; I think he’s heard of the lectures and the allusions 
to his Church. But I must really be off; good-bye, dear; 
see you all to-morrow.’ 

Lesbie told her uncle as soon as he came in. 

‘ Eh ? ’ said Mr Bristley. ‘ The Legate wishes to try his 
hand on me? Very good, I’m quite willing to be converted 
to the true faith—upon certain conditions. All right; we’ll 
be there in good time.’ 


CHAPTER XXL 

FRIVOLOUS AND IMPORTANT. 

Cardinal Archbishop Power, Papal Legate in the year 
189—the hierarchy had succeeded in winning back this 
ancient privilege from the late Government—was a man 
fitly chosen for his responsible post His rise in the Church 
was due to no truckling, but, on the contrary, to the posses¬ 
sion of a powerful will and natural ascendency over common 
minds which marked him out to the shrewd Roman curia 
as a man well able to take care of its interests. His ruling 
motive was ambition, but not of a vulgar kind ; mere place 
and title he set little store by, unless as they could help 
him to figure as one of the men who have made epochs 
in ecclesiastical history. For this end he was ready to 
discard prejudice of all kinds, and to seize his opportunity 
in whatever shape it might present itself. Having no poli¬ 
tical bias, he was on terms with the best London society, 
whatever party might be in office; particularly he had 
known and visited the Hawknorbuzzard family, who were 
not catholics, for some three years before the present 
juncture. 

The afternoon gathering at the marquis’s house in Bel¬ 
gravia next day was fairly large; about half-past four there 
were over a hundred people in the rooms. Lady Hilda 
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was in her element, and, even more than her mother, 
seemed to be everywhere at once, but Friga thought it 
detestable, and whenever she could snatch half-a-minute 
from the incessant conversation she was obliged to keep 
up, drew Lesbia aside. Our heroine’s mother and aunt 
had both come, partly out of curiosity to see the Cardinal, 
who had not yet arrived. As for her uncle, he was 
extensively interviewed by old and new acquaintances, and 
had his hands full. Lesbia’s dress for such occasions was a 
compromise between frock and zouaves, with tunic above 
and stockings below carefully harmonised. She and her 
uncle had bestowed great pains upon it in consultation 
with the makers to the Rational Dress Society, and the 
result was a decided success ; everyone who knew her, 
and some who did not, coming near to have a look, and 
go ng away with a gain of new ideas as to female fashion. 
As for the young girl herself, she was by this time so 
thoroughly inured to being peculiar, that it sat as naturally 
upon her as her clear healthy complexion. It is fair to 
mention, by the way, that the complexion, good or bad, 
of all ladies who had the efitrce of this house sat naturally 
upon them ; the hostess did not care to know the sort 
of people who make themselves up, no matter in what 
manner or in what region. 

‘ How d’ye do, Miss Newman ; rawther meet you here than 
at lawn tennis, aw,’ suddenly drawled a dapper little young 
man, twirling his moustache with his right finger and 
thumb, while he thrust the left into his trousers pocket, 
and swung his way up to Lesbia on alternate heels. 

4 What ? Oh, Mr Dandidimmons, to be sure ! * she said, 
holding out her hand. 4 How could I be such an oaf 
as not to recognise at once the Julius Caesar of chivalry, 
the patron of ladies ? ’ 

Julius seemed a little dashed for the moment, but re- 
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sumcd with smiles and swaying and more vigorous mani¬ 
pulation of the moustache. 

‘ Waal, you converted me, Miss Newman ; you worked 
a revolution in my notions, aw, about gurls, aw. I’m 
now all for gurls pitching modesty and that sort of thing to 
the dogs, aw, and showing us what’s what, aw, don’t you 
know.’ 

4 Are you indeed, Mr Dandidimmons ? ’ said Lesbia 
suavely. 4 I should like to put you to the proof. Suppose 
now you were to make me the prettiest and sugariest of sugary 
pretty speeches, something quite too transcendentally the 
thing, don’t you know; and suppose, instead of hanging my 
head with the regulation coy-maidenly blush and simper 
— 4 she gives a side glance and looks down,’ don’t you know 
—I were just to walk round the table and plant you a 
persuader, don’t you know.’ 

It was over Mr Julius Dandidimmons’ face that the 
maidenly blush now spread, while a peal of laughter rang 
from Lady Hilda and all the other girls near. Mrs Bristley’s 
teacup stopped half-way to her mouth, and her stare was if 
she had run her nose against the dark portion of the moon. 

‘ Upon my word, Lesbia ! ’ said Mrs Newman, biting her 
lip, ‘one would think you had been brought up entirely 
among stable-boys.’ 

4 Better that than among weaker vessels, mamma,’ she 
replied. 

But Julius felt that he cut a foolish figure and must 
do something for prestige. Taking for granted that Lesbia 
would not be as good as her word, he swaggered up to hei 
again. 

4 Haw, weally, Miss Newman, can only say, aw, shall be 
quite delighted, aw, to have a kick, cuff, or what you please, 
aw, from such a peculiarly sweet gurl as you.’ 

‘Really, Mr Dandidimmons? Mind I’ve got a biceps 
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as well as a boot—a pretty good one for a sweet guri, else 
I've knocked about with the gloves tor nothing.' 

• Never mind,' he persisted; * let's see what you'd do if I 
sugared you all over. Without another word, hitting 
straight from the shoulder, Lesbia sent Dandidimmons 
sprawling upon the door. 

*Now there's a sweet gurl shown your chivalry what's 
what, aw j how do you like it ? laughed Lesbia. 

1 he fallen hero made no answer, but lay quite still in the 
same position. The others still laughed, bu: l esbia charged 
countenance, and, springing to the side of Julius Dandi¬ 
dimmons, snatched him up in her arms as if he had been a 
baby, carried him to a sofa which happened to be vacant at 
the time, laid him gently on his back, putting the cushion 
under his head, then sat down by him on a chair and took 
his hand in hers while she said tenderly,— 

* I hope you don t feel badly hurt. Mr Dandidimmons ? 
1 never meant that, I assure you.' 

Already the smart, sharp as it had been, was passing 
away, and the young man was occupied more with his 
mental than with his bodily sensations* He felt shaken in 
his self-esteem ; it was giving place to a new feeling, one of 
respect for the girl, wholly different in kind from the sort of 
respect one might feel toward a man. His habits of thought 
about girls had sustained a double shock, first in the un¬ 
conventional violence, then in the unconventional caress¬ 
ing ; he was getting a glimpse of the truth that the frailty 
and timidity of women is a paste of imposture, manufactured 
by the slavery system of an undeveloped civilisation, and 
having nothing corresponding to it in the spiritual world. 
A comical way by such an incident as this, we allow, for 
Divine Order to reveal itself to the conscience ; yet Julius 
Dandidimmons might have studied theology till it oozed 
out of his fingers, without learning what he was taught 
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by the rudeness and rough treatment of this un¬ 
spoilt girl. With an involuntary and genuine glance of 
devotion at her, he raised himself on his elbow and said 
timidly,— 

‘ No, Miss Newman, I don’t feel it now, and if I did, 
you have more than made up for it.' 

‘ I’m thankful you’re not the worse,’ said Lesbia gently. 

‘ But I see we understand each other better now, and I 
will always be your friend if you wish it; that is the most 
I am likely to say to any man.’ 

Julius understood the hint thus delicately and promptly 
conveyed on purpose to prevent him from commiting him¬ 
self to a declaration which frivolous young ladies would 
have been only too ready to gratify their vanity by evoking. 
The next time he had occasion to speak of Lesbia Newman 
behind her back, he did not say he hated her, but expressed 
his opinion fearlessly that ‘ she’s queer, but a noble gurl for 
all that’ 

Meanwhile the hostess in another part of the rooms was 
saying to Lesbia’s uncle,— 

‘ I do hope nothing has prevented the Cardinal from 
coming; I thought he would have been here before now. 
En attendant, let me introduce you to another acquaintance 
of his, Miss Francesca Wilson ; it was through her I heard 
of his wish to meet you.’ 

‘ Pray, Miss Wilson,’ asked Mr Bristley, when they had 
been introduced, ‘ do you know why Cardinal Power 
is so good as to be interested on my account? I have 
not hitherto found myself sought out by Catholic pre¬ 
lates.’ 

‘Yes, it’s very simple, Mr Bristley,’ she answered. 
‘ Though I have known the cardinal for years, and we are 
firm friends, I may tell you at once that not even he has 
been able to induce me formally to enter the Church for 
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whose ritual I have so great admiration. I prefer to keep 
my judgment free, and you would not be far wrong in 
calling me an extreme Rationalist. I cull the flowers of all 
religions as I find them by the wayside. You will not 
wonder, then, that I was attracted to your lectures, which 
well repaid my attendance.’ 

‘ I see that you and I have much in common, Miss 
Wilson. Still your interest in my lectures does not ex¬ 
plain that of the cardinal.’ 

‘That is explained,’ she answered, ‘by your frequent 
and mysterious allusions to a mission of the Church of 
Rome, which you have never described. It was I who 
mentioned this to Cardinal Power, and he can no more 
guess the riddle than I. But it has aroused his curiosity, 
and that is why he desires to see you. I wonder what 
makes him so late.’ 

At this moment the servant entered, announcing, ‘ His 
Eminence, Cardinal Power.’ 

* Better late than never, cardinal,’ said the hostess, ad¬ 
vancing; ‘we almost gave you up.’ 

‘Very sorry, Lady Humnoddie; I had to preside at 
a meeting and could not get away. But I hope,’ he added, 
looking round, ‘ that I am still in time for a few words 
with the learned friend to whom you kindly promised to 
introduce me ? ’ 

‘ Certainly; here he is. Mr Bristley, thou man of sin 
or of wisdom or of something, come forth and come hither.’ 

‘ Lady Humnoddie evidently supposes me to be in a 
furnace of expectancy to meet your Eminence. And that 
might be justified by the result; who knows ? ’ 

‘ More likely on my side than on yours, Mr Bristley,’ 
replied the cardinal; ‘it is I who should expect much 
from the acquaintance. Miss Wilson, with whom you were 
speaking as I came in, has perhaps told you why.’ 
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‘Yes, I understand it is because of certain references to 
your Church, which have occurred in my lectures. Well, 
the reasons for making those references were very strong, 
but being also very grave, I hardly know how to state them 
in a way suitable to an occasion like this.’ 

‘ We will make a suitable occasion, with your kind per¬ 
mission,’ said the cardinal, smiling, ‘and an early one, for 
I confess you make me very curious. A special mission 
of the Catholic Church about which she remains wholly in 
the dark! I cannot conceive of it. Is it new? has it 
never been propounded before ? ’ 

‘ It is older than the beginning of the world. It is pro¬ 
pounded by every fact in nature. But whether it has been 
formulated to you in words by others, I do not know, and 
care not to inquire. If it has not, it is because the time 
was not ripe,—you were unprepared to receive the higher 
dispensation. The important question is whether you will 
receive or reject it now.’ 

‘ Do you claim to be its depositary then ? ’ 

‘ Far be such a claim from an individual, and that in¬ 
dividual a man ! ’ replied the other gravely. ‘ I may claim 
to be one of its humbler apostles, at the most, one of the 
mere teachers of the divine wisdom. Consider, Cardinal 
Power, what is the relation, for example, of a good teacher 
of singing to his pupil. If nature has given the pupil 
a good voice, the teacher can show how the true tone 
of that voice should be produced and made the most of. 
But if the vocal organs be naturally bad, no teacher in 
the world can make them good. Analogously, if the heart 
of your Church be in a fit state for the higher dispensa¬ 
tion, I can tell you what that dispensation is. But I 
cannot give you the grace to accept it.’ 

‘ More and more mysterious,’ said the cardinal, half to 
himself, as, pressing his knuckles on his lips, he gazed for a 
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few seconds abstractedly on the floor. ‘ Let me see,’ he 
added, consulting a pocket-book. ‘ I am rather busy just 
now, Mr Bristley, but if to-morrow week, Saturday, at 
nine in the evening, would suit, I expect to be at home, 
and could spare two or three hours for discussion.’ 

4 1 shall be delighted, Cardinal Power,’ he replied. 4 But 
may I be allowed to introduce to your Eminence my niece 
Lesbia Newman, and may I further take the great liberty of 
asking permission to bring her with me ? She is fully as 
capable of taking part in such a discussion as I am, and 
even more directly concerned in it.’ 

‘So indeed!’ said the cardinal, regarding our heroine 
with unusual interest. ‘ By all means come with your 
uncle, Miss Newman,’ he added, smiling, ‘and when he 
has defeated me, construct a golden bridge for a retreating 
foe.’ 

Cardinal Power was then summoned by the hostess to 
another introduction, and the groups dispersed. 

Her friend Lady Friga approached Lesbia in another 
part of the rooms. 

‘ I say, Lesbie, would you like to go with me to the 
Ladies’ Gallery of the House of Commons next Wednes¬ 
day ? My father can give you an order; the Screaming 
Farce Bill is on, and they expect a shindy.’ 

‘What, Parliament is still good for that, Fri? Yes, I 
should like very much to go with you.’ 

‘ Well, I’ll drop you a line about Monday evening.’ 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE SCREAMING FARCE BILL. 

From the Daily Twaddler , June 31st 189—. 

Imperial Parliament, 
House of Commons. 

Wednesday. 

The Speaker took the chair at four o’clock. 

After the despatch of some preliminary business— 

Mr Jacobson , in moving the second reading of a Bill to 
substitute paid delegates for unpaid deputies, with a view to 
prevent the House of Commons from degenerating into a 
Screaming Farce, said that, in his opinion, the prevalent 
popular notion about this honourable House being a club 
pure and simple, a place for good-fellowship and jollification 
only, should be corrected, and it should be boldly made 
known that the national welfare and civilisation, not merely 
the personal entertainment of hon. members of the club, 
were the paramount objects of our parliamentary institu¬ 
tions. The question, however, was whether such inno¬ 
vation was practicable in the present shape of the con¬ 
stitution. If not, then the constitution ought to be altered. 
No romantic sentiments towards a historic assembly should 
obscure the main issue from the people of this country. 
Utility must be considered first, sentiment afterwards. 
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They had to ask themselves plainly whether the House of 
Commons continued still to be what it was formerly, the 
most perfect legislative machine in the world, or whether, 
under present conditions, it was proving more and more 
a failure, and tending more to become what he was sure all 
parties alike would be sorry to see it—simply a Screaming 
Farce. 

The O'Blunderbuss rose to order. He would support the 
Bill, as a good Loyalist who liked screaming farces in their 
proper places, but did not think that the Imperial Legis¬ 
lature was a proper place. How could Loyalists look to a 
Screaming Farce to maintain law and order in the sister 
island ? There was already reason to fear that the moon¬ 
lighters were getting the upper hand again, and it was 
scandalous that surrounding nations should be led to believe 
that the kingdom was destined to remain for ever under 
moonlight government. 

A member of the Opposition ,—That would be nothing 
new. (Laughter.) 

The Speaker ,—I must beg hon. members to observe 
that they are wasting the time of the House by these ir- 
relevancies. 

Mr Jacobson did not quite gather the drift of the hon. 
member for Belfast with respect to moonlight, but he still 
hoped that practical unanimity existed as to the objections 
against allowing this honourable assembly to degenerate 
into actors in a Screaming Farce. The disrepute would not 
attach to the legislature merely, the national character would 
be lowered in the eyes of surrounding nations, and not 
even the most magnificent feats of arms of precision against 
naked savages armed with spears would avail to restore our 
prestige. He did hope that the British nation, still, in some 
respects, the foremost in the world, had not come to such a 
pass, otherwise it would matter little what was said by any- 
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one in these once august precincts. (Cheers.) Now to 
come to the remedy. He contended that there was no better 
way to impress on Parliament the stamp of earnestness than 
by instituting paid delegates in place of unpaid deputies. 
Our old deputy system was getting worn out—it was an 
anachronism. Formerly the two Houses of Parliament 
really represented the legislative intelligence of the country. 
Hodge and ’Arry were then content to vote at elections just 
as they were bid or bribed, and to leave politics in the hands 
of that oligarchy which they had been bred up to regard as 
a superior order of beings. Education was then an expen¬ 
sive luxury, and was tacitly looked upon as the privilege of a 
caste. Now all that was changed. The cheap press and the 
forcing school had made politics common property, and dis¬ 
posed nine people out of ten to have an opinion of their 
own on the questions of the day. Public opinion no longer 
meant, as it did once, the hooraying or hooting of an ig¬ 
norant mob ; it had become a subtle, sensitive, and, in the 
last resort, irresistible power. This being so, the represen¬ 
tative deputy was out of place. He had comparatively 
carte blanche , his parliamentary action was at his own dis¬ 
cretion, and he could at any time retort against reproaches 
from his constituents that he was not paid for his services, but, 
on the contrary, put to heavy expense to render them. The 
constituency was thus in a false position, feeling it awkward 
to call its deputy representative to account, except in extreme 
cases. Now the paid delegate would be differently situated 
altogether. His instructions upon every important question 
would be clear and concise, and if he took liberties, he 
would be liable to ejection from his seat with as little cere¬ 
mony as a defaulting clerk. An assembly composed of such 
delegates would feel in no metaphysical way that it was trustee 
for the public time and money, and that it could be very 
shortly and sharply hauled up if it abused its trust. (Hear.) 
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Mr Giles Doherty rose to move an amendment, namely, 
that the word delegates should be held to include females. 
He was of opinion that the time was come when the talents 
of both sexes should be called, without partiality or favour, 
to rescue the legislative machine of this great empire from 
lapsing into the condition of a Screaming Farce. It was 
only a combination of superstition and arrogance on the 
part of men which had stood in the way of this being done 
before ; and they were now paying the penalty by the degrada¬ 
tion of that assembly, the membership of which they had been 
proud to associate with their names. The principle of the 
Bill, so far as it went, was right enough ; he entirely con¬ 
curred with the views of the hon. member in charge of it, 
so far as they went, but they did not go far enough. A re¬ 
form of this kind must be drastic to be effective, and he did 
not for his part see the use of destroying the old jollification 
club of squires, if it were not to be replaced by a com¬ 
pletely revolutionised body, which might reasonably be ex¬ 
pected to accomplish the work the jolly squires had left 
undone. (Hear.) 

Mr Normanto?i seconded the amendment. He would 
ask hon. gentlemen of all parties what good ever had been 
or ever would be done by continuing to withhold from 
legislation the benefit of feminine intelligence. It was non¬ 
sense to say that women were conservative or were this, that, 
or the other. Every political party, from the extreme Right 
to the extreme Left (to borrow the French mode), possessed 
its highly cultivated and intelligent women. More particu¬ 
larly, if the plan were about to be adopted of substituting 
paid delegates with plainly defined parliamentary duties for 
unpaid deputies almost irresponsible, the little experience 
which the country already possessed of employing women 
in public posts, certainly went to show that they discharged 
public duties quite as efficiently and as a rule more conscien- 
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tiously than men in the same position. He did not like the 
term Screaming Farce as applied to this ancient and honour¬ 
able house, and he rather wondered that a measure had 
been drafted containing so undignified an expression. But 
assuredly the very way to make the Lower Chamber merit 
such an appellation, would be to persevere in the old ruts 
after all the warnings we had had. (Hear.) 

Mr Battleboy Bottleboy then moved the Previous Question, 
in accordance with his notice. He said that the principle 
of the Bill was objectionable throughout, but the amend¬ 
ment which had been sprung upon them made it doubly 
objectionable. As an old member, he felt sure that English¬ 
men at large were attached to the parliamentary system 
which had withstood so many shocks, and would regard as 
a sort of impiety any attempt to tamper with it. As for the 
idea of introducing petticoat rule into Parliament—(Oh!)—he 
should feel bound to oppose it tooth and nail, as the saying 
was. The admission of women into the House would never 
do; they would always be fussy and wanting things. 
(Laughter.) 

A Radical viember ,—Things ! What sort of things ? 

Mr Battleboy Bottleboy ,—Why, what they would call 
practical measures—redress of crying wrongs, stoppage of 
waste, effective sanitary provisions, free discussion of social 
evils, suppression of cruelty to children, animals, and all the 
defenceless, thorough investigation and reform of the poor- 
laws, and so forth, in short, all sorts of d—d nonsense. 
(Order.) 

The Speaker ,—I regret that it is my duty to call the hon. 
member for Lundy to order. 

Mr Battleboy Bottleboy ,—I withdraw the expression, 
Sir, but I am sure hon. gentlemen on both sides of the 
House must see that it would never do. If through the 
admission of petticoats—(Order)—through the admission of 
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ladies, this House were to get into unprecedented habits— 
(Laughter)—it would lose caste, and then surrounding nations 
would begin to sneer at us and would decline to follow our 
example. For I conceive that this country has still a mis 
sion to fulfil, it is that of being jolly herself and teaching 
foreigners to be jolly. And if that mission is to be frus¬ 
trated by these—these most undesirable reforms, why, I would 
rather see Parliament both retain and deserve the name of 
a Screaming Farce, than be a party to the sacrilege. The 
very introduction of such a measure is a sign, I am afraid, 
that the country is going to the dogs. It may not be 
elegant to say so, but that is the truth. Although we have 
done well and wisely by seating a Bungling Coalition in 
power, yet revolutionary democracy continues to be a dis¬ 
turbing force in the land. (Ironical Opposition cheers.) The 
bonds of society are in danger of giving way, for open infi¬ 
delity and blasphemy are tolerated, and licentiousness of all 
sorts is winked at and is spreading: we are coming under a 
moral plague. Still, as I said before, in spite of the forces 
of disintegration which are doing their fatal work, there re¬ 
mains one thing which this great country can do, and that 
is to be jolly herself and teach foreigners to be jolly. But 
this is dependent upon sticking up for our old customs and 
not allowing new-fangled considerations of utility to corrode 
and undermine our glorious constitution. I am quite 
aware that in the present temper of the House, moving the 
Previous Question is the emptiest of hollow forms; never¬ 
theless, I am confident that when the ill-advised measure 
reaches another place, it will be summarily disposed of. 
(Hear, from the Ministerial benches.) 

Mr Giles Doherty said that if a majority of this House were 
against the Bill, there was, of course, an end of the matter; 
but as for the will of the country being set aside in another 
place, although he, for one, should be reluctant to see 
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another place made to enlarge her borders and open 
her mouth without measure, yet he took leave to remind 
the House that the swamping of another place by the 
wholesale creation of new inmates was a measure within 
the scope of the existing constitution. He would prefer, 
however, to see the Upper Chamber dealt with by having 
its veto taken away; by this its political teeth would be 
drawn without injuring its social utility, if it had any. 
{Radical cheers.) 

The Speaker ,—I must take occasion to remind hon. 
gentlemen that these informal attacks upon another estate 
of the realm are unparliamentary. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said he felt sure of the 
assent of his colleagues in predicting that such a step as the 
wholesale creation of new peers would not be recommended 
by Her Majesty’s present Government. 

It being now the dinner hour, the sitting was suspended. 
When the debate was resumed. 

Mr Battleboy Bottleboy , on rising again, was greeted with 
loud Ministerial cheers. The hon. gentleman was observed 
to take up an attitude of address with his thumbs inserted 
in the arm-pits of his waistcoat, his chin depressed, his 
countenance illumined with a beaming smile, his feet planted 
firmly about eighteen inches apart, as if for cavalry sword 
exercise, and the central portion of his person maintaining 
a regular horizontal oscillation, suggestive of an attempt to 
restore thereby a badly-fitting key to the door to which it 
belonged. He said,— 

‘ M—m—m—mishter Speaker an—m—m—m—mluds- 
anjellum. I am quite sh—sh—shensible of the t—t— 
truth o’ the osservation made by the hon. member for 
Eastshire respecting the proposed ammition of pettico— 1—1 
—ladies to the p—p—p—privileges of a p—p—parliament¬ 
ary career, and I’m q—quite ready to sh—shport by vote 
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whatever p—p—pleashesladies—hie ! As the hon. jellum 
truly remarks, it would do away with the character of a 
Shcreaming Farsh which attaches to this—hie ! ancient and 
honourable ’Ouse, and therefore I’m q — quiteweady.’ 
(Laughter, cries of ‘Speak up.’ ‘Explain.’ ‘You said the 
contrary before.’) ‘Quite true, m—m—mludsanjellum ; 
hon. members are quite q—quitewight. But—fact is, ye see 
—IVe ch—ch—ch—changememine—yes, completely ch— 
ch—changememine—hie!’ (Uproar, Ministerial groans, 
Opposition cheers, much laughter.) 

The Speaker ,—I really must beg the hon. member for 
Lundy to bring his speech to a close; this is positively 
indecorous.’ 

Mr Battleboy Bottleboy ,—Quite wight M — m — m — 
mishter Speaker—I ’umbly bow to your decision. Sir—hie!— 
always b—b—bow to the authority o’ the chair, you know ; 
but weally and truly, mludsanjellum, I— 1 — (‘ Speak up ! 9 
‘ Sit down ! ’ Great laughter.) 

The Speaker ,—I shall be obliged to name the hon. 
member if he will not desist. It is impossible that this 
can be allowed to go on. 

Mr Battleboy Bottleboy ,—I b—b—beg to deshist at once 
an—t—to—b—b—bow to the authority o’ the chair—you 
know—but also I mus—b—b—begleave M—m—mishter 
Shpeakaw—hie ! jush to shay in conclusion, that on sh— 
shecond thoughts I’ve ch—changemine back again, and now 
I’m quite in favour of this—hie!—honourable ’Ouse being 
and becoming a sh—sh—sh—hie ! a sh—Shqueamingfarsh 
—hie ! (More uproar, Ministerial cheers, Opposition groans, 
whistles, cat-calls, etc., amid which the hon. gentleman the 
member for Lundy resumed his seat with a heavy thud, and 
then rolled on to the knees of the hon. member on his left, and 
finally upon the floor.) It now became a question of applying 
the closure, when, taking advantage of a momentary lull, 
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' Mr Giles Doherty rose to withdraw his amendment, fear¬ 
ing it might wreck the measure. Cries of ‘ Divide ’ then 
arose, and eventually the House divided upon the Bill in 
its unamended form, when there appeared 

For the second reading . 189 

Against . . . 278 

Majority against . . 89 

The Bill was therefore lost. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

TOWARD THE FLAMINIAN GATE. 

A quarter-past nine on the following Saturday evening 
found our heroine and her uncle at a supper tea in the 
Legate’s back drawing-room in Westminster. The con¬ 
versation at table was light; Lesbia, who, as we have seen 
before, had a talent for mimicry, entertained her host, a 
man of the world, whose guests felt no gene, by reproduc¬ 
ing the ludicrous parts of the Parliamentary debate at 
which she had been present since they last met. When 
they afterwards seated themselves in easy chairs in the 
larger room, another sort of debate began, the final results 
of which proved to be in no manner a screaming farce. 

‘Well now, Mr Bristley,’ said the cardinal, ‘we are in 
private conclave at last, so there need be no more reserve 
about this mystery. What is it, then ; out with it.’ 

‘ It’s Madonna-worship,’ answered Lesbia promptly. 

‘ Indeed ! ’ said the cardinal. ‘ But I thought there 
was question of a special mission of Rome ? ’ 

‘ That is her special mission,’ said Mr Bristley, with 
brevity like that of his niece. 

‘ But surely—I was under the impression that non¬ 
catholics blamed us for exalting Our Lady too much, 1 
objected the cardinal. 

‘They may,’ retorted Mr Bristley. ‘ It is not my busi- 
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ness to take up the heads of fools that pave hell. Excuse 
my warmth of expression, Cardinal Power, my point of 
view is remote from that of the non-catholics you speak 
of, remote, I fear, even from your own. Exalt Our Lady 
too much, say you? You cannot. My charge against 
you Catholics is, that you do not exalt Her nearly enough. 
I arraign you for being wilfully blind and deaf in the very 
visible presence of Deity itself to which you have been 
admitted, and if you were dumb also when in that pre¬ 
sence, it would be better: there would be less sacrilege.’ 

Cardinal Power gazed at his new acquaintance for some 
seconds in unfeigned amazement. 

‘ Not worship Her enough !’ he at last repeated. 

‘Not nearly enough,’ responded the other. ‘This people 
flatter me with their lips, but their heart is far from me.’ You 
come to Her with lachrymose hypocrisy, babbling about in¬ 
tercession. Intercession ! Are you aware, Cardinal Power 
—you are 7 iot aware, or you would not do it—that to 
ask the Supreme Deity to intercede , is the very essence of 
blasphemy ? Intercede with whom ? It cannot be with 
those below Herself, for that would be nonsense. But 
who is above Her—who can be above the Supreme ? 
That is why I said you Catholics were better dumb; be¬ 
cause you could not blaspheme in that fashion.’ 

‘ Your Eminence will excuse my uncle’s pithy language, 
I am sure,’ said Lesbia gently: ‘ enthusiasts such as he 
are not Chrysostoms.’ 

‘That’s all right, Miss Newman,’ answered the cardinal, 
who cared nothing for useless ceremony. ‘ But, Mr Bristley, 
is Our Lady, then, above the Trinity ? ’ 

‘ Why, of course,’ he replied. ‘ The Trinity is but a meta¬ 
physical analysis of humanity, Our Lady is its synthesis. 
The synthesis is the living person, the analysis is but its 
anatomy. You yourself theoretically admit as much in styl- 
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ing Her the Mother of God; yet when it comes to practi¬ 
cal application, you manage to misunderstand and pervert 
your own words, and to lapse into the worse than heathen 
idolatry in which Protestant Christianity is sunk. Thus you 
miss, nay, you trample upon, your mission, which is to lead 
the world out of the old idolatry toward the new light.’ 

4 By throwing Christ and his religion overboard ? ’ asked 
the cardinal. 

‘ No, by interpreting them conformably to the light of 
nature,’ replied the other. 4 Your Church claims the right 
of interpretation : be it so. But why does she waste and 
throw away that right ? or rather, why does she use it to 
league herself with devils and darkness ? ’ 

4 How does she so ? ’ asked the cardinal. 

4 My uncle calls all spirits that are not spirits of woman- 
worship devils of darkness,’ explained Lesbia, with a smile. 

4 But what exactly am I to understand by woman-worship ? ’ 
inquired the cardinal. 

4 Woman-worship,’ answered Lesbia, 4 is at any rate the 
reverse of the man-worship which the religions of the world 
hitherto have set up.’ 

4 Yes,’ assented Mr Bristley, 4 it is that certainly, but it im¬ 
plies a good deal more beside. It implies that carnal affec¬ 
tions and even passions are to be impressed into the service 
of religion, instead of being suppressed as though they were 
its enemies.’ 

4 1 see,’ said the cardinal; 4 your religion of the future 
is to be based on hedonism—it is to be a religion of 
pleasure.’ 

4 Of pleasure that is in keeping with and belongs to Divine 
Order, yes. Not otherwise.’ 

4 Divine Order ! ’ 

4 Certainly. Divine Order is the spiritual subjection of 
the masculine to the feminine in humanity. It is the re- 
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versal of this order which constitutes the sin and causes the 
miseries in the world.’ 

‘ Spiritual subjection ; not temporal then ? ’ 

‘Yes, temporal too, in all things that relate to the spiri¬ 
tual, in all the direct and indirect concerns of religion.’ 

‘ Is not that the doctrine of Comte the Positivist ? ’ 

4 He said, I believe,’ replied Mr Bristley, ‘ that the time 
is coming when man shall no more bow the knee except to 
woman ; but I do not gather that his idea was that of a 
deep spiritual religion, it was rather that of a materialistic 
gallantry, chivalry, or what you like to call it, superficial, 
unpractical, and, in this work-a-day world, impossible. We 
do not want to put women into a glass case to be stared 
at, we have simply to reverse the present relations of the 
sexes in all things religious, and to put women into the 
priestess’s place, which is now usurped by man. Along with 
this will go, of course, the establishment of her equal 
rights in things temporal. That is what I understand by 
Divine Order : is it clear to you ? ’ 

4 Clear enough,’ replied the cardinal. ‘ But why is this 
great revolution to be the work of Rome, the least revolu¬ 
tionary of human—let us say human—institutions ? Would 
not some new religious body undertake the work with freer 
hands ? The ostensible character of our holy Church is to 
remain always the same; she changes not, or as little as 
possible. Built upon the foundation of Apostles and Pro¬ 
phets, our Lord himself being the chief corner-stone ’— the 
prelate made as though he would cross himself or bow his 
head as he recited this, but concluded that it was not worth 
the trouble, which was just as well, since the effect would 
have been spoilt by an unmistakable wink which he directed 
at Lesbia— 4 built upon that security, she changes as little 
as the moon, the faithful witness in heaven. Devout but 
infirm minds, troubled with doubt in these subversive days 
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can turn to her as to a strong rock whereto they may always 
resort, a shield against aggressive Atheism, a tower of defence 
against all spiritual foes. Their responsibility is eased off 
their shoulders; they need not think; they have but to trust 
and obey. They receive the light yoke laid upon them by 
an infallible authority, and they need not fret themselves 
about its source. They repose in a palace of archaism, and 
can shut their eyes in comfort to what the infidel world calls 
the facts of science. A ready-made and regenerate con¬ 
science is supplied to them on easy terms. Why would you 
disturb this happy family ? 5 

Both his visitors laughed at the undisguised irony which 
ran through this defence of Catholicism. 

‘Your Eminence reminds me of the Parliamentary debate 
we were talking about at tea,’ said Lesbia. ‘ It would 
appear that the mission of the Church of Rome also is to 
be jolly herself and teach surrounding Churches to be jolly/ 

‘ Evidently it comes to that/ said the cardinal, with such 
simplicity that the other two laughed again. ‘ The more 
so,’ he resumed, ‘ because there is another consideration. 
The happy and holy family is flourishing. Propagandism 
thrives ; more pence jingle into Peter’s box; fine new 
churches, convents, and even monasteries are springing up • 
in short, the old thing pays. Why upset it ? ’ 

‘ That is plausible, Cardinal Power,’ answered Mr Bristley, 

‘ plausible, but not sound. In the first place, it is not a 
question of upsetting Catholicism, but of strengthening it,— 
raising it above competition. Then you say it flourishes 
and extends ; good, I am glad to hear it. But may not 
the same be said for every sect or church, for the Salvation 
Army, for the Jews themselves? The reason is not far to 
seek : this is an age of tolerance, and why should Roman 
Catholicism not be tolerated equally with other creeds ? 
But it is not an age of tolerance merely, it is also an age 
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of scepticism ; and sects or schools of irreligion are free, 
equally with those of religion, to do their chosen work. 
The result, however, of that work is to stimulate the re¬ 
ligious spirit, wherever it really exists ; hence the prosperity 
of your creed (equally with that of other creeds) among 
the minority of baptised Catholics who are not sceptics. 
They see that unless they put their shoulder to the wheel 
their religion must decay and lapse ; that is not their desire, 
therefore they show that zeal which strikes your imagination 
so much. But, after all said and done, you have shown 
me no more than this, Cardinal Power, that the religious 
body of which you are a dignitary, is as free as any other 
body to come and drink at the fountain among the crowd. 
You have not shown that you Catholics possess any special 
privilege in society; you have not shown that you are on 
the way to attain such; you have not even shown that you 
really care about it.’ 

The cardinal was listening attentively, and the urbane 
sneer which was his habitual expression had already faded 
from his countenance. As he made no move to reply, the 
other resumed :— 

‘ Or, if you do care about it, then I am afraid you 
are making the fatal mistake of setting down to fancied 
penitence and reaction on the part of the modern world, 
what is really the manifestation of its aestheticism conjoined 
with its liberality. You think people are deferring to you 
as of old, when in fact they are but patronising you. Get 
rid of such a delusion, Cardinal Power. You cannot stand 
a second Reformation like the Lutheran; it would shatter 
you to pieces; do not provoke it. You have a grand 
opportunity, and unless you are the most insensate of men, 
you will not let it slip. Consider well. Competition is per¬ 
vading every branch of secular industry; is it likely to 
leave out of sight the motive power of religious sentiment ? 
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Assuredly not; therefore that religious body will be the 
most favoured, will become the richest in all things that 
make this life worth living or the life to come worth pre¬ 
paring for, which shall succeed in attaining to the greatest 
popularity, not to the greatest orthodoxy. Dogma is an 
intellectual quicksand, but hedonism appeals to our com¬ 
mon instincts, and only upon that basis can any temple of 
worship endure, now that the old sacerdotalism has passed 
away. You possess that basis in the cult of Our Lady, it 
only needs developing: the devotion toward Her which 
already exists among Catholics is ample evidence of the 
fact. Is not, then, that fact a plain call to the rulers of 
our Church,—a voice in the wilderness crying to them, 

4 Arise, shine, for thy light is come, and the glory of the 
Eternal is risen upon thee.’ ’ 

‘ You are an enthusiast, Mr Bristley,’ said the cardinal, in 
a tremulous voice. For as he was about to reply, he looked 
up and his eyes met those of Lesbia. 

Never before, not among the thousands of girls and 
women he was accustomed to meet in the exercise of his 
ministrations and in society, had he been transfixed by such 
a look as that. It penetrated to his inmost heart, as an 
illustration of the words, 1 The glory of the Eternal is risen 
upon thee ; 1 it was, in truth, looking out at and overwhelm¬ 
ing him. But neither of the two spoke to the other, and the 
parson, who was too intent on his subject to notice the 
incident, was left to continue his attack. 

4 Enthusiast! Yes I am, Cardinal Power, an enthusiast in 
this cause, and with good reason. I see the goal to which 
all human religion has been striving through these long ages 
of agony. I see that goal within reach, within your reach ; 
why do you not press forward to it ? Have you no lofty 
ambition, no aspirations, no sense of corporate dignity, none 
of that initiative and enterprise without which the great 
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Church of which you are a pillar could never have been 
founded? After all that she has achieved and suffered 
through these semi-barbarous centuries, are you content at 
last to vegetate in the shade, existing upon sufferance, the 
sufferance of your inferiors, regarded with respectful pity by 
the vigorous, racy young sects springing up around you, and 
with pity the reverse of respectful by the rapidly-growing 
army of Freethinkers ? To take a parallel case, it seems to 
me that there are few more lamentable sights than that of 
a person possessing some special gift which might be the 
means of conferring benefit and pleasure upon thousands, 
but who, not from stress of ill-health or penury or other 
adverse fortune, but solely from lack of courage, hides that 
talent away in a napkin, and allows it to be lost to the world. 
Then, if this be so where only an individual is concerned, 
how far more strongly does it apply to a venerable society 
whose avowed mission is to lead mankind to the light ? 
What shall we say of such a body if it wilfully throw up its 
mission and slink into self-inflicted obscurity and impotence, 
and that too at a time when there is ample evidence that the 
mission promises to be successful, and needs only a deter¬ 
mined effort to bring it to a glorious issue ?’ 

Again the prelate, looking up, met Lesbia’s gaze, and again 
it shook him more than her uncle’s trenchant words. The 
latter resumed:— 

4 What is the use of standing with folded hands, waiting 
for water to flow up hill or time to travel backwards ? Your 
old priestly dominion is gone, you can no more recover it 
by dint of obstinacy than you can force us back into the 
pre-railway modes of life. The world is not what it was; it 
has cast off, for better or worse, its swaddling clothes, and 
that childish kind of faith which a claim to infallibility could 
sway is fading out of remembrance. You cannot resuscitate 
the past, but you can grasp the future; you can compel no 
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one to come in to you, but you can allure the masses of 
mankind by a direct yet a religious appeal—religious in 
the highest sense of the word,—to the most universal and 
ineradicable of its affections and passions.’ 

‘A splendid dream, Mr Bristley,’ observed the cardinal, 
who by this time had recovered himself, ‘ but can it ever 
be realised ? Have the masses got it in them to be trained 
up to such a lofty view and use of their natural inclinations ? 
Can they ever, think you, be brought to comprehend your 
Divine Order ? Will they ever ennoble their loves and 
desires very far above the amours of the beasts of the field 
or the dogs of the street ? I doubt it.’ 

‘ Then to what purpose is religion—Catholic or other— 
professed and taught ? ’ rejoined the other. ‘ Is it not alto¬ 
gether a gigantic waste of human time and energy? If 
religion cannot ennoble our passions, what can it do ? It 
cumbers the earth. But whether it is to exist as an encum¬ 
brance or as a treasure, you may be sure of this, Cardinal 
Power, that if the rising generation accepts any religion at 
all, it will be one founded upon its desires and hopes, not 
upon its fears. Hell and purgatory are scouted ; heaven 
may be believed in, if it is made attractive .’ 

‘A heaven of black-eyed houris, like the Mussulman’s,’ 
observed the cardinal, smiling. 

‘No; because those do not keep Divine Order. But, 
anyhow, you must lead the rising generation how you can, 
not how you would like. It may be led; it will not be 
driven.’ 

‘ Then Divine Order, as you read it, bids the Church 
face right about, and proclaim that the very propensities 
in mankind which heretofore she has most striven to 
combat, must henceforward be relied upon as her main 
resource.’ 

‘Subject to Divine Order, yes, Cardinal Power. You 
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must do it, or your Church will perish, not by violence—we 
don’t do that nowadays—but by neglect and inanition/ 

‘ Then you simply throw up, reject, and scout the notion 
that there may be such things as eternal and immutable 
verities, of which the Catholic Church is the depositary, 
Mr Bristley?’ said the prelate, with a sneer on his face 
which plainly showed his own opinion of that convenient 
doctrine. 

‘ There is and can be but one such verity in the universe, 
Cardinal Power, and that is Divine Order. The Catholic 
Church the depositary of it, you say? That is just what we 
want to see her. However, I am not discussing verities 
with you, Cardinal Power, but expediency. You have to 
take the plunge, in order that your Church may live, not 
because it is the truth. Secular education of the masses 
is already overtaking you, it is close on your heels, shortly 
it will tread upon them, then it will grip you by the throat 
and hurl you to the ground. You must agree with it 
quickly while you are in the way; wrestle with it and 
conquer it you cannot. Be wise in time ; listen to the 
counsels of impartial bystanders. I am an impartial by¬ 
stander, because I know that woman-worship must triumph 
before the world is much older, whether it be your Church 
or some other that is destined to be its champion. My 
reason for urging you to take it up, is that I see the 
many advantages you possess over other competitors, and 
what a crying pity it would be that you should turn tail 
and leave your inferiors to carry off the prize. I have 
said enough at the outset, I think, to show you that the 
apparent hold which Catholicism is regaining here and in 
other non-Romish countries, is nothing more than the hold 
which all sects, old and new, are gaining through the spread 
of tolerance, and of the freethought which you miscall in¬ 
fidelity. Working on your present lines, then, all you can 
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hope for is to remain one tolerated and respected sect 
among many; but even this hope may not be fulfilled, be¬ 
cause there are points on which you are professedly opposed 
to tolerance, and which, sooner or later, must involve you 
in a struggle with it to which there can only be one ending. 
If your dream is to make England and English countries 
Catholic again, it must be by re-casting Catholicism in the 
mould shaped by the spirit of the age; for to attempt the 
opposite course, that of bringing the English-speaking 
peoples under the Papal yoke, is only to court certain and 
probably swift destruction/ 

‘But I cherish no such illusions, Mr Bristley,’ answered 
the cardinal, with a more gloomy expression than before. 

‘ You are right, I must admit, in what you say about our 
hold on this country. I do not mind admitting it to such 
exceptional disputants as you two, although I should not 
say it from the pulpit; but it is unfortunately true that, 
after all our efforts, the bulk of the English people still look 
upon our doings and our ceremonial as if they were nothing 
but a money-making entertainment. Where we give them 
good music, they will come to our churches for that, and 
they look with a languid curiosity at what is going on at 
the high altar. A certain number of flies get caught in the 
paste on these occasions, no doubt ’— his two listeners 
chuckled at hearing the chief priest thus express himself 
concerning the winning of souls to Christ’s Church—‘ but 
the multitude gets further away every year from genuine 
belief in our religion or in any other. People patronise it, 
as you have said, according to their tastes, but none, ex¬ 
cept, perhaps, a few washy girls in their teens, bow their 
wills to it as of old/ 

‘ Then what do you propose to do, Cardinal Power ? 9 
inquired Lesbia, looking' steadfastly at him again with her 
serious, searching eyes. ‘To lie forever stifled amid the 
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rank heaps of tolerated creeds, one of a number of decaying 
sects destined to be shunted off and shot as rubbish by the 
secular board schools ? How are the mighty fallen ! Mark 
my words. Never in the religious history of mankind will 
so tremendous a blunder have been committed, such an op¬ 
portunity thrown away, as you and your Church will have 
to answer for, if you deflect from your mission now that it 
has been set plainly before you, and not only that, but has 
even been in some degree begun to be realised by the 
actual devotion of members of your Church to Our Lady 
throughout the world/ 

As the cardinal hesitated for an answer, Mr Bristley 
said,— 

‘ Now, Lesbie, I think we have trespassed long enough 
upon his Eminence’s good-nature : it is half-past eleven. 
He must be as tired of us as King Agrippa was of St 
Paul/ 

4 Not at all/ answered the cardinal, as they rose from 
their chairs. ‘Agrippa may have been tired of Paul, but 
I am not of this young prophetess ; on the contrary, I feel 
inclined to say to her, Almost thou persuadest me to be a 
—well no, not a Christian, most decidedly/ 

‘ And I hope that it will be not almost, but altogether/ 
she replied, holding his proffered hand. ‘ I hope that you 
will come to see, Cardinal Power, how vast a work of bene¬ 
ficence your exalted position might be used to achieve. 
Good-night, and many thanks for your kindness.’ 

As they walked to the Underground Railway to catch the 
last train for Kensington, Mr Bristley said,— 

‘We’ve done the best we could, eh, Lesbie? Time will 
show whether it has been to any purpose. The conser¬ 
vatism of Rome has always been a hard nut to crack by 
any fingers softer than General Cadorna’s in 1866/ 

I think I have cast my seed/ she replied, ‘ but I do not 
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look for any real movement, religious or social, until after 
—the crash.’ 

Her uncle did not reply, and little more was said be¬ 
tween them until they got out at their station. The two 
elder ladies were sitting up for them, and were curious to 
hear, not about the subject of discussion, but about Cardinal 
Power personally. But Lesbia and her uncle were not up 
to further conversation, and in a few minutes all were in 
their bedrooms. 

The short summer night turned into dawn, and the re¬ 
newed rumble of a vehicle here and there, the chirp of 
town sparrows in the sooty trees, a street cry in the dis¬ 
tance, as the grey glimmer grew on, showed that London 
was waking up to its stiff, dismal Sunday ; still in his solitary 
drawing-room, with the gas burning faintly over his head, 
with his elbows resting upon the table and his face buried 
in his hands, sat the Roman Catholic prelate, lost in thought. 
For three hours he had hardly changed his attitude; at last 
he rose and moved slowly to the door, muttering,—‘ Mad¬ 
ness, madness ! the idea of getting bewitched like this by a 
visionary young girl! ’ 

But that did not end the matter. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

GATHERING CLOUDS. 

It was a fine morning, and the Russians walked into Herat, 
Quetta, Candahar, and Cabul. It was done in the most 
gentlemanly way, so as to give the least possible shock to 
anyone’s susceptibilities. A circular had been despatched 
a few days before to all the great Powers, to the effect that 
in view of possibly unsettled relations, it behoved every 
nation to take guarantees for the preservation of peace. 
In particular, an Envoy Extraordinary to England had 
instructions to concede and promise everything without 
stint. 

The Russian guarantee came about in this way. The 
Ameer of Afghanistan, Lamplighterawshat Khan, had just 
waited to trouser his annual British subsidy at the regular 
time, and had then ceded the above-named places to the 
Czar, for a handsome consideration. It was very mean 
and ungrateful, this conduct on the part of Lamp¬ 
lighterawshat. He had been petted, patted, stroked, 
feasted, festooned by the British Government; he had 
reviewed Indian forces; yet no sooner did he get an 
opening, than he sold his benefactors to the highest 
bidder, for Russia bid him higher than the tribute paid 
to him by our Bungling Coalition in return for his 
countenance and support. The Indian Executive was par- 
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alysed, and did not see how to stir in the matter; the Home 
Government was at once applied to, and despatched per¬ 
emptory orders to resist the encroachment by force; but a 
few hours afterwards equally peremptory orders were tele¬ 
graphed to do nothing without having first received a satis¬ 
factory explanation. 

On the Sunday morning which concludes the previous 
chapter, our party were sitting down to breakfast, when 
Lesbia opened the Observer , which she had got from a news¬ 
man at the street corner. 

4 Here’s a shindy, all the fat’s in the fire! the Russian bear 
is on the rampage again, the Eastern Question is up in full 
dance, India’s threatened, and they’ve called a Cabinet 
Council for this afternoon.’ 

4 On Sunday ! ’ said her uncle ; 4 very unusual; they must 
think it a serious crisis. Very awkward, isn’t it, with this 
new African embroglio in prospect, and the United States 
taking an unfriendly tone. I suppose because the wild boar 
out of the wood is worrying them into it.’ 

4 Yes, those Irish are at the bottom of every mischief. 
What’s to be the end of it ? ’ 

4 1 suppose we shall have to fight somebody,’ said her 
uncle. 4 It’ll depress the money markets to-morrow.’ 

4 Fight ! ’ repeated Lesbia, 

Singing] ‘ We don’t want to fight, and, by Jingo ! if we do, 

We’ll show our heels, we’ll show our pace, 

We’ll show our beauty too : 

We’ve run away before, and so we shall again, 

Shoulder to shoulder with the brave Egyptian.’ 

Really, Lesbia,’ said Mrs Bristley, 4 1 wonder you don’t 
apply for an engagement in a music-hall.’ 

4 Well, Aunt Kate, if nothing better turns up, I shall try 
for that.’ 

4 A nice kettle of fish indeed,’ said Mr Bristley, pursuing 
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his own thoughts. * I’m afraid it is the little cloud, no bigger 
than a man’s hand.’ 

4 1 must say,’ remarked his niece, in a more serious vein, 
‘ that much as I dote on sweet Friga, I do wish someone 
else than her excellent father were at the head of affairs. 
He’s too pliable to steer a Bungling Coalition. They say, 
too, that he leaves foreign policy entirely to his relative the 
Foreign Secretary, who, in turn, leaves it to the Under 
Secretary, that Irishman Fitzgorin. 7 

4 Well, what then, Lesbie ? ’ asked her uncle. 

4 Why,’ she replied, 4 you know that— 

‘ When a twister a twisting would twist him a twist, 

While twisting one twist, three twists he must twist ; 

But if while twisting, one twist should untwist, 

The twist untwisting untwists the twist. 

Through him or through others, I am afraid our twist will 
be undone. 7 

4 My belief has always been,’ said Mr Bristley, 4 that the 
better plan would be to cut Ireland adrift. Leaving them 
to shift for themselves would, in practice, draw them closer 
to us: such is human nature. 44 You shall,” is always 
answered by 44 We won’t; ” but 44 Do as you please,” often 
leads to calm reconsideration.’ 

4 1 believe so too, Uncle Spines, 7 answered Lesbia; 4 but 
the Irish difficulty is only one among the many bad signs of 
the times. Does it not strike you that the social as well as 
the political atmosphere is lurid and gathering ? A bubble 
is biggest before it bursts, and the society of the day gives 
me the idea of an inflated bubble. Bedridden superstitions 
seem to be regaining their hold; the ruling classes are laps¬ 
ing into that condition where they learn nothing and forget 
nothing. Advances in the direction of pure taste unsullied 
by vulgarity cannot be made, even in such matters as female 
attire—not to any appreciable extent. There is little real 
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initiative anywhere, and what there is, is soon snuffed out by 
smug, self-sufficient common-place ; the ball of civilisation 
is refusing to be pushed further up hill, and gives signs 
of rolling back upon its supporters. I see all this as I did 
not see it before I came to town and had the benefit of 
conversation about London life with Friga, who has been 
accustomed, much against her will, to the throng of it. 
Altogether, I have a sense of being stifled by the moral 
atmosphere, and a presentiment that the present state of 
things cannot last long. We shall have an explosion—not 
dynamite—but revolution.’ 

4 It may not suit your wild originality, Lesbie dear,’ said 
her mother, 4 that society should be coming to its senses, 
and that there should be a reaction in favour of womanliness 
of the old sort; but that is the light in which the circum¬ 
stances which displease you appear to old fogies like your 
aunt and me.’ 

4 Pray, mamma,’ asked Lesbia, in a cold, hard tone, 4 do 
you remember the Dream ? ’ 

The young girl put this unwonted question to her mother 
in a moment of uncontrollable irritation ; and no sooner 
were the words out of her mouth than she regretted them. 
Mrs Newman turned deadly pale, and the newspaper, which 
she had taken up to glance at, fell on the carpet, as she 
rested both her hands on the table and gazed out of window. 

4 Ah, yes, indeed I do, Lesbie,’ she said at last sadly. 

4 God knows in what shape the catastrophe is to come, but 
it cannot be for nothing that I listened in my trance to the 
tremendous thunder rolling and rattling, and saw that 
dreadful hillside spattered with blood. And to think that 
you should have seen a place in Ireland which answers to 
it exactly ! I’m sure we may well pray, 4 From battle, murder, 
and sudden death, good Lord, deliver us.’ ’ 

4 Yes; well, it can’t be helped,’ said Mr Bristley, rising, 
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with a grave face; £ there’s no use in crying over spilt milk, 
or spil—let’s have a constitutional down the Hammersmith 
Road before service ; what d’you say, ladies all ? I don’t see 
why I should have stagnation in my legs, whatever may 
happen in the body politic.’ 


CHAPTER XXV. 

ANOTHER VICTIM OF JUGGERNAUT. 

Athough Lady Humnoddie’s regular receptions were on 
Fridays, she was glad to see any old friends who chose to 
come in to tea on Sundays ; and this eventful week our 
heroine and her uncle found her alone about half-past five. 
The conversation, of course, turned upon the Cabinet 
Council. 

4 They won’t do anything, bless you, Mr Bristley,’ she 
said, in reply to a question of his; 4 it’ll all end in smoke, 
you’ll see. We shall never fight for Afghanistan,—had 
enough of that hornet’s nest; and, after all, Afghanistan is 
not India. If the Afghans like the Russians for masters, 
I don’t see what we can do to prevent their having them.’ 

4 What’s up now, I wonder ? ’ said Lesbia, going to the 
window. 4 What a row the newsmen are making down the 
street! What can they have got hold of on Sunday after¬ 
noon ? Surely not the result of the Cabinet Council 
already ? ’ 

‘Throw the sash wider open, Lesbie,’ said the march¬ 
ioness ; 4 some humbug, I suppose; but let’s hear.’ 

The men came within hearing, selling copies of a new 
Sunday halfpenny sheet at every area railing. 

4 Telltale , special! Telltale ! Assassination of the Emperor 
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of Russia by ladies of the Court! Full particulars ! Tell¬ 
tale, special! Telltale ! } 

4 Good heavens, how horrible ! 5 exclaimed Lady Hum- 
noddie, ringing the bell. 4 Get one of those papers, please ; 9 
and the servant re-appeared with one in half a minute, and 
handed it to her. 

4 Can it be true ? the Emperor shot dead in the throng of 
a summer festive gathering, by two Nihilists, ladies in the 
Empress’ suite ! The assassins not yet arrested ! What 
dreadful days we live in ! ’ 

4 1 am very grieved to hear it,’ said Lesbia. 4 Poor Czar ! 
Pity the sorrows of a despotic monarch ! And so useless to 
the cause of freedom ! They’ll only put up another in his 
place, perhaps a more tyrannical one.’ 

4 There is no proof that any of the modern Czars have 
been personally tyrannical,’ said Mr Bristley, recovering from 
his amazement at the tragic news ; 4 they have probably been 
the tools of an interested clique, and this is how they have 
to pay the penalty for a system into which they have been 
born and bred, and from which it is hard for them to escape. 
What a pity it is ! Give me any respectable place in the 
world rather than that of a Russian emperor; but if I were 
one, I would infinitely rather take my chance of being mur¬ 
dered by my own rascally underlings than go about in per¬ 
petual fear of those who can pose before the world as the 
champions and martyrs of popular liberty. I would adopt 
Garibaldi’s motto, 4 Se cadro, cadro da fute, il mio novue 
resteia.’ How much better, how much more satisfactory to 
heart and conscience, to incur personal danger in the cause 
of reforms, which would draw together prince and subjects, 
and win for my country the confidence and approbation of 
Europe, than to incur it by perseverance in courses which 
have the very opposite of those effects ! ’ 

4 It’s very sad,’ said Lady Humnoddie; ‘but as for that, I 
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fancy the Panslavonic party in Russia hold that the territorial 
expansion of the country cannot reach its proper limits 
except under the autocracy.’ 

‘Then how comes it,’ asked Mr Bristley, facing her full, 
‘ that constitutional and democratic England has accom¬ 
plished her territorial expansion all round the globe ? It 
has come to pass because the faculty of such expansion de¬ 
pends upon the character of a people, and not upon its form 
of government. But you mistake me if you imagine I am in¬ 
veighing against the Russian autocracy. On the contrary, 
I believe there is very much to be said for it, or would be, if 
only the despotic monarch sat enthroned above a European 
constitution, instead of above a barbarous and corrupt 
bureaucracy. The imperial prerogative and veto might be 
the final appeal from the laws even of a thoroughly republi¬ 
can constitution; and a good despotism of this sort would 
have many and obvious advantages over a simple republic. 
But the links of a constitution are indispensable, in order to 
connect the monarch with his people. The Russians them¬ 
selves, I believe, have a saying, ‘ Heaven is high, and the 
Czar is far off.’ He ought not to be far off ; and the prac¬ 
tical way of bringing him near is to create a constitution 
whereby genuine, not manufactured, public opinion may 
reach his ear.’ 

‘ Meanwhile, I wonder how this will affect the foreign 
policy of Russia,’ said Lady Humnoddie thoughtfully. 

‘ Will it make for peace or war? ’ 

‘ For war, I fear,’ said Lesbia, to the surprise of both the 
others. ‘ Murder does not bring good, and perhaps the 
Conservative party in Russia may prefer the risks of war 
abroad to those of revolution at home.’ 

‘Yes, if they can choose between them,’ said the March¬ 
ioness. ‘ But they might get both.’ 

‘ So might we,’ rejoined Lesbia. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


COMPLICATIONS AND CONFLAGRATION. 

Our heroine’s prognostication was verified—a military dicta¬ 
torship succeeded to power during the unlooked-for inter¬ 
regnum in Russia, and cast in its lot with the most aggres¬ 
sive section of the Panslavonic party. The old quarrel with 
Turkey was revived, on a pretext about arrears of an indem¬ 
nity due from ’77, and the upshot was that eighty thousand 
Russians, under General Polishoff, passed Kars, and marched 
upon Erzeroum. The terrified Sultan called upon Allah and 
his friends—that is, Turkish bondholders—all over Europe, to 
come to his aid in this extremity, and the Bungling Coalition, 
under pressure of influential capitalists, was weak enough to 
be drawn into an entanglement involving such national dis¬ 
credit that the sober judgment of the country succumbed for 
the time to the Jingo element, and an auxiliary expedition 
for the defence of Asia Minor was resolved upon. 

The medley army of the Sultan had already scrambled 
together at the first alarm, and had been sent forward to the 
interior of Asia Minor, under Rhumbegar Pasha, chosen for 
the command simply because he was a palace favourite. 
He sustained a crushing defeat by the Russians, to the 
south-east of Erzeroum, and, hardly escaping with a few 
thousand men, retreated to Scutari, where he met the English 
force of fifteen thousand men, under Brigadier-General Burn- 
fingal, hurrying to his support. On learning of Rhumbegar’s 
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defeat, however, the English commander did not think it 
prudent to risk an engagement with so small a force, and 
applied for reinforcements to the home Government. The 
country now awoke to the fact that a struggle as big as the 
Crimean War had begun, and the Opposition made the most 
of the discontent this discovery was likely to evoke. But 
this time the weight of public opinion leant to the side of the 
Bungling Coalition, and not only did the Ministry remain in 
power, but the supplies for a great war were voted, and an 
additional force of thirty thousand men, raising the force in 
Asia Minor to a total of forty-five thousand, was sent out, 
under the distinguished and popular commander General 
Lord Gurth Redhill, to supersede Burnfingal. Meanwhile, 
however, the latter had been venturing on a little glory on 
his own account. He pushed forward on the line of the 
beaten Turk’s retreat, met the enemy, nearly three times 
his own strength, in a mountainous and unexplored district, 
and after a smart engagement of about two hours, was re¬ 
pulsed with a loss of four hundred and eleven men, three 
field pieces, and an ammunition waggon. This little reverse 
caused much irritation at home, and the general public 
looked with impatience for Lord Redhill to avenge it. But 
the Russians knew their advantages, and were not to be 
tempted into a pitched battle. By feints and stratagems of 
various kinds they gradually drew the British army on from 
point to point, until it was close to the great fortified position 
at Erzeroum, to which large Russian reinforcements were 
already on their way. To advance against such a force and 
such a fortress as the place had now been made, was out of 
the question; and had it not been for the rallying of Rhum- 
begar’s demoralised troops, and their advance to the support 
of their English allies, the situation would have been very 
critical. As it was, all that Lord Gurth Redhill could hope 
to do at present was to hold his own ; and even this he 
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could not have done, had not a temporary diversion been 
effected by the fleet at Trebizonde, which made it necessary 
for the Russians to be prudent about leaving their right 
flank exposed to the advance of fresh troops landed at that 
port. Thus the expedition which was to be so glorious for 
our Jingoes, was at a deadlock. 

The political grievances of Ireland not having been re¬ 
moved, but rather intensified by the stupid obstinacy of the 
Bungling Coalition, this troubling of the waters in the East 
was welcomed by the Nationalist party, now the vast 
majority of the Irish people. They saw in the thickening 
difficulties of the British Ministry a chance to extort the 
independence they could not hope to win by patience and 
persuasion, and the whole energy of the Irish Americans was 
thrown into getting up a quarrel, on some pretext or other, 
between the Governments of the United States and of 
England. Nor were the men of action in little Ireland itself 
behindhand with their special industry. Arson—a very dif¬ 
ficult thing either to prevent or to prove—and, when practic¬ 
able, dynamite, were the order of the day, or rather of the 
night; and those methods of procedure were by no means 
confined to the congenial climate of the distressful country. 
There moonlighting, boycotting, and plans of campaign, which 
had ducked their heads to Coercion Acts for a time, raised 
them again, and were as rampant as ever, the office having 
been given from over the ocean by those who wanted to carp 
at any possible error of the Bungling Coalition. They found 
this not so difficult as it might have been in another and, for 
with all their esteem for the old country, and their commercial 
reasons for keeping on terms, the Yankees could not forget 
that each 4th of July they celebrated an independence 
wrung by physical force from this same power from whom 
the Irish—or at least four-fifths of them—were now seeking 
in vain a friendly and partial separation. 
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The crisis schemed for came about; the dynamite scare 
in the British Islands increased and spread over town and 
country. The fact was that nitro-glycerine had of late been 
very largely used at Woolwich to try the new long pneumatic 
guns throwing dynamite shells, which the Americans, by 
whom they were invented, had some time since adopted for 
their navy, but which short-sighted trade interests had op¬ 
posed in England, so that the Admiralty was only now in 
the stage of experiment with them. However, the explosive 
for these performances was kept in large quantities, a con¬ 
siderable fraction of which was secretly but regularly sold 
to the other patriots by Government officials who loved 
their country so long as it paid them well, but naturally did 
not allow flighty music-hall sentiments to interfere with the 
solid realities of personal profit. No doubt a large per¬ 
centage of those who manipulated this business were Irish 
Americans, certainly those who conducted the explosions 
were so, that class generally being endued with more nerve 
than their congeners in the little island, many of whom were 
apt to be somewhat squeamish about scattering destruction 
in a mixed crowd of harmless people. 

But anyhow, these gentlemen took their pleasure in their 
own way, and were not in any sense or manner the emissaries 
of the American Government or nation. But the party in 
power, owing perhaps to its fiasco in Asia Minor, was in a 
quarrelsome mood, and communications, in an overbearing 
tone, were addressed to Washington on the subject. The 
Washington Government replied shortly that it had nothing 
to do with the matter, and could not undertake duties which 
belonged to the police in England. Here the dispute 
should have ended, only that to drop it would not have 
suited the purpose of the agitators. The wire-pullers strained 
their resources to improve the occasion, and before long 
there was a brisk interchange of unfriendly despatches be- 
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tween the two countries, the sinister spell of the Irish 
question working upon each of them in its different way. 
And just when temper was at its highest on both sides, a 
fresh dispute about the Canadian Fisheries served to pre¬ 
cipitate matters; Congress was hastily summoned, the action 
of the Foreign Minister was endorsed, and diplomatic 
relations with England were broken off with a suddenness 
and completeness implying a state of war. Our unfor 
tunate Ministry would probably have stopped short of this 
madness, had they not reckoned without their host upon 
the allegiance and alliance of Canada. But here too they 
had been giving umbrage by their want of tact, and the up¬ 
shot of their proceedings was that the Canadians engaged 
to observe neutrality, and left the Bunglers of England to 
face alone the struggle which they alone had provoked. 

The costly and melancholy Soudan expedition, some 
dozen or fifteen years before, had pretty well disgusted 
the British public with their part in North African affairs. 
Since Egypt was not to be theirs out and out, taxpayers 
began to grumble at having to pose as head-nurse there, 
bolstering up the Khedive, tying on the Khedive’s bib, 
applying the Khedive’s pap-bottle, blowing the Khedive’s 
nose, wiping the Khedive’s tears, and so forth. The road 
now lay open, so far as the English public cared, to a 
renewal of French ascendancy in Egypt; but France, 
too, was no longer jealous or keen about it, and cer¬ 
tainly the entente cordiale between the two neighbours 
would not have been disturbed on that account. But 
the same morbid condition of feeling which had already 
broken the peace in the East and in the West, gave rise 
to needless complications about matters in which British 
interests were even less concerned than in Egyptian affairs. 
For instance, the Bungling Coalition thought proper to 
interfere about a project which the French press had taken 
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up with great enthusiasm,—that of converting a portion of 
African desert into a navigable salt lake, by letting in the 
ocean at a certain point where it had been ascertained that 
the sand lay considerably below the sea level, thus giving 
new scope to the commercial relations of the rest of the 
world with that continent. The scientific pros and cons 
having been thoroughly thrashed out by competent ex¬ 
plorers, the objections made by the British Government 
were frivolous and vexatious. Perhaps that was the very 
reason why they were made, harmonious relations with the 
Republic having become more and more impaired ever 
since the accession to office of the Bungling Coalition. 
Any stick will do to beat a dog, and, given the disposition 
to quarrel, a pretext is not hard to find. With all their 
national defects—what nation is without ?—the French of 
the day were, on the whole, struggling honestly through 
difficulties toward a higher standard of civilisation ; they 
were weighted with some anarchy, some crime, much violent 
partisanship, yet, taken altogether, the people wished and 
strove to press forward rather than to lapse backwards or 
stagnate; while, on this side of the Channel, stagnation, 
rooted in the social, and evinced in the political sphere, 
had set in, and showed no signs of giving way under any 
milder stimulants than those which were now ready in the 
hand of Fate. 

The unfriendliness of—we do not say England, but the 
dominant English party — thus showing itself in minor 
matters, provoked the French Chamber to re-open the 
question of an extended protectorate over the southern 
coast of the Mediterranean. The pulse of Italy was felt 
in regard to a French advance over her African possessions ; 
and it was soon clear that she would not go to war about 
that territory merely, so long as her commercial and other 
interests were guaranteed. The views of the Russian Pro- 
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visional Government were also ascertained, and found to be 
favourable, in fact, Russia and France would now become 
allies by the force of circumstances. The upshot was that 
Tripoli was annexed, in the face of impotent scolding on 
the part of the time-serving section of the London press. 
Impotent, at least, it was against France ; but it incited 
and assisted the crowning of that structure of political folly 
which the Bungling Coalition had been unremittingly 
building. They managed to obtain the consent of their 
obsequious—though, in this instance, narrow—majority in 
Parliament to the sending out of an expedition of fifteen 
thousand men to Alexandria, an act which at once strained 
their treaty rights, was a direct slap in the face to France, 
and weakened the home force, which could not very safely 
be spared at all, and which, if it were spared, should have 
been sent to Asia Minor, where it was sorely needed, Red- 
hill and Burnfingal having their work cut out for them to 
maintain their feeble grasps upon the alarming and daily- 
increasing number of Tartars they had caught. The French 
Government, in a most conciliatory message, requested some 
explanation of the step ; although exasperated, the French 
were fully alive to the serious and lamentable character of 
a rupture with their old friend and ally, and they were 
resolved to put up with a good deal rather than allow it to 
happen. But a reply was returned, carefully worded for 
the purpose by Fitzgorin of the Foreign Office, and care¬ 
lessly signed by the Chief Secretary, which amounted to 
an open defiance and challenge. It was hopeless to go 
any further in conciliation of an opponent who seemed to 
quarrel for quarrelling’s sake, and to demand more the 
more was conceded. The sensible and just minority of 
the English people took alarm and protested loudly ; but 
motions of censure and sparely-attended indignation meet¬ 
ings were of no avail ; the Opposition in Parliament had 
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become a metaphysical expression ; the besotted men in 
power had got the bit in their teeth, and rushed madly to 
their doom, dragging their aiders and abettors with them. 
Before long, a collision, provoked by the British troops on 
the Tripoli frontier, put an end to the French Ministry’s 
earnest attempt to keep a peace which our constituted 
authorities had now broken with three of the great Powers 
of the world, under some infatuation, the source of which 
was not on the surface of politics, unless that be the place 
of those deep-seated internal dissensions which, where they 
have been left uncured, take the backbone out of a nation. 

The outlook for England was now very formidable, and 
a flurried appeal was made by the Cabinet to Berlin and 
Vienna to throw their great weight into restoring the peace 
of the world. But the German Powers replied in a joint 
Note that the quarrel was none of theirs; that it was now 
their turn to reserve liberty of action, as England did, and 
had a right to do, in 1866 and 1870 ; that they had taken 
their full share of hard knocks at the dates referred to, and 
needed rest; and that they did not see the logic of keeping 
peace by plunging into a general war. They accordingly 
stood in firm neutrality, back to back, and drew a cordon 
round their frontiers. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

APPROACHING THE REALITY. 

The summer was slipping away, and, in spite of wars and 
rumours of wars, London was emptying fast—we know that 
London gets empty at the end of the summer, just as the 
bed of the Atlantic does in dry weather. Mr Bristley’s 
exchange of duty was up ; and indeed Lesbia was not sorry 
at the prospect of getting away from town, where her health 
had slightly suffered from the close atmosphere, to which 
she was unaccustomed, and where fewer opportunities than 
she had looked for had offered for exerting her reforming 
influence over other young girls. Certainly her intimacy 
with Lady Friga Hawknorbuzzard had given her the entree 
to refined society, and she had made the most of it. Her 
perseverance in dressing more rationally than those with 
whom she associated had begun to crack the wall of prevail¬ 
ing fashion among them, not only in the matter of costume 
itself, but, as a natural consequence, in the many habits 
with which fashion in dress is associated. Not a few women 
who at first made fun of her, had begun to envy her vigor¬ 
ous independence of character, and even to think of casting 
off some of their own fetters. Among the many un-young- 
ladylike things she did, her bicycling was, on the whole, 
that which attracted most attention when the sex of the 
rider was noticed, as, astride of a nickled fifty-two, she 
careered along the wood pavement of the principal thorough- 
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fares, cool and collected as any of the habitual London 
riders. Her uncle was secretly as glad as her female rela¬ 
tives to see her come in safe and sound, but he took care 
to encourage her in showing herself off where the traffic 
was thick, as setting an example to other girls which tended 
to knock the bottom out of weakervesselism. 

But, these little successes apart, she found, as he did, that 
the tone of society was adverse to them at present. Inno¬ 
vation was uphill work, it fell flat, met with but narrow 
sympathy and response. No wonder; for had it been 
otherwise, the grave political situation could hardly have 
come about—the common-sense of the nation would have 
prevented it. It was no time, then, for pioneers to make 
their mark; it was, rather, the jubilee of parasites, snobs, 
and swindlers, whom the apathy of the outside public 
allowed to have their own way, obstructing enlightened 
reformers, and fostering hollowness and pretentiousness 
everywhere. 

The sitting of Parliament had been protracted into Sep¬ 
tember on account of the crisis, the recess was to be for a 
few days only, and an autumn session to follow. The 
Premier, with his family, had decided to remain in town, 
that he might be within reach at this anxious time. So our 
heroine was about to return home deprived of her new bosom 
friend, when a diversion occurred. Among the acquaint¬ 
ances they had made at Lady Humnoddie’s receptions in 
Belgravia, was that of a Mr and Mrs Whyte, who owned a 
comfortable villa situated almost on the sands of the ocean 
at Bude, in the north of Cornwall. These people took a 
great fancy to the original young girl, and they invited her 
to go back with them to Bude for a month or six weeks. 
Lesbia, who was always glad of a chance to get to the sea¬ 
side in bathing season, accepted gladly, and it was arranged 
that they should start for Cornwall the day before the others 
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went home to Dulham. In less than a week she was 
enjoying the salubrious air and the wide reaches of sand 
over which the Atlantic ebbs and flows at Bude, where to 
the west and the south-west there is no opposite shore short 
of America. She had taken her bicycle with her, but, as 
she found the roads in that part mostly narrow and hilly, 
much of her exercise while at Bude was taken on foot, 
either over the broad sands when the tide was out, or along 
the downs of the cliff stretching southwards. Mr Whyte 
was a good walker, and always ready to accompany her, 
and they conversed mostly on topics of local interest, for 
both were glad to forget London life, with its depressing 
influences of the troublous times. 

Still these were not to be altogether shut out. Black 
care sits behind the horseman, and even one of Lesbia’s 
strong character could not help feeling that at this period 
there was something or other hovering in the atmosphere of 
England which was not canny. Undefined and baseless 
apprehensions about their own private concerns were taking 
possession of people’s minds, which became morbidly 
imaginative and irritable; with herself it took the form of 
an excessive anxiety about her mother’s health, which made 
her write almost daily, although every letter she received 
from Dulham might have re-assured her on the subject. 
She astonished Mrs Whyte one day, with whom she was 
sauntering over the sands at low water, in a very abstracted 
mood, by suddenly halting, facing round to the ocean, and 
saying aloud to herself those words of Macbeth in the 
dagger scene,— 

‘ There’s no such thing ; 

It is the bloody business which informs 
Thus to mine eyes.’ 

‘What, my dear? 1 asked Mrs Whyte, looking at her with 
a puzzled expression. 
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‘Nothing, nothing, Mrs Whyte, only a habit I have of 
quoting the poets to myself when I’m absent-minded. What 
a curious crow that is, there, flying away from us to the 
cliff; it has red beak and legs ! ’ 

‘Yes, that’s a Cornish chough—you know that fine old 
glee, ‘ The chough and crow to rest are gone.’ I’m sorry 
to say there are very few of them left; loafing louts, with 
guns in their hands, are extirpating all our rare British birds. 
I heard some popping about last Sunday.’ 

The next day they all made an excursion southwards to 
see the old ruin of Dundayel or Tintagel Castle, on a jutting 
rock about twenty miles from Bude, along the cliff; a day 
or two afterwards they went to Hartland Point, the interest¬ 
ing headland which forms the north-west corner of Devon 
and divides the Bristol Channel from the ocean on that 
side. Short outings for the day like these were made by 
the Whytes in their pony-carriage, Lesbia accompanying it 
on her machine when the roads were fair; but Mr Whyte 
soon proposed a little tour inland, which was agreed to 
readily, and as the railway, which had been extended to Strat¬ 
ton, a country town at a short distance, would come into re¬ 
quisition, Lesbia decided wisely to leave her bicycle behind. 

They accomplished a pleasant tour to all the well-known 
places of interest on the north Devon coast, and finished by 
turning inland to the Dartmoor hills, where Lesbia greatly 
liked the wild, desolate moors and tors, with their gigantic 
masses and druidical circles and cromlechs, varied here and 
there by wooded glens with brown mountain burns purling 
in their depths, from which they had many a basket of fresh 
caught trout for breakfast. Although the weather some¬ 
times recalled Carrington’s lines to Devon,— 

* Thou hast a cloud for ever in thy skies, 

A breeze, a shower, for ever on thy plains,’ 

yet they had many glorious days, and, in spite of her love 
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of the sea-side, Lesbia was almost sorry when the excursion 
came to an end, and they reached Bude again, the second 
week in October. 

The time was now about up during which she thought 
it well to accept the Whytes’ hospitality; but as the 13th of 
October, her sixteenth birthday, was at hand, Mrs Whyte 
made her promise to stay over that day. Meanwhile, the 
excitement of seeing new places had decidedly done her 
good, it had shaken her out of those unusual fits of abstrac¬ 
tion and melancholy, and she did not feel that nervous 
anxiety to get home to her mother which she had expected 
to do as the time came near. 

Although Mr Whyte had not talked politics much to 
Lesbia since they left London, he was a keen newspaper 
reader when there was anything stirring. He took in the 
Daily Twaddler from a news-agent at the Stratton railway 
station, and if there was one thing which annoyed him more 
than another, it was when the paper did not come punctually. 
This vexation he happened to have on the afternoon of 
Saturday the nth of October, and Lesbia at once offered to 
run into the country town on her machine to see about the 
delayed paper. But as this would have stood in the way 
of a little promenade they were to take to where the great 
swell of the spring tide was rolling in upon the rocks, Mr 
Whyte said No, he could very well wait till the next or even 
Monday morning—‘although,’ he added ‘it is provoking to 
have one’s news stopped just when it’s uncertain what may 
happen any day with this mad and wicked war against half 
the world.’ 

Sunday the 12th came, a calm day as to the weather, but 
a gloomy and fearsome one in the political atmosphere; for 
a report had reached Bude late on Saturday night, that the 
allied forces of the enemy were threatening a descent upon 
Ireland; and Sunday morning’s gossip swelled the rumour 
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to the dimensions of an actual landing and the repulse of a 
British corps of observation near Bantry Bay, the scene of 
Hoche’s attempt in December 1796. The rumour was con¬ 
tradicted and re-affirmed and contradicted again; and thus, 
amid random conjectures and forebodings, the evening of 
Sunday the 12th passed unquietly away. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


4 BUT IT SHALL NOT COME NIGH THEE.’ 

Monday the 13th of October 189— rose a calm, lovely, sunny 
morning, with a light warm air from the W.N.W. breathing 
soft over the placid blue sea. 

4 Good-morning, Lesbia, and many happy returns of the 
day to you, dear,’ said Mrs Whyte, meeting and kissing the 
young girl on her way downstairs, as she herself was coming 
in from the terrace garden about eight o’clock, or an hour 
before their usual breakfast time. 4 Not having anything 
more costly to present you with in this out-of-the-way place, 
I’ve made up this simple autumnal bouquet, hoping you’ll 
take the will for the deed.’ 

4 Oh thanks, my dear Mrs Whyte, how very pretty! one 
or two rich colours like those please me better than common 
variety ; I’ll put it in water at once in my room. And then 
do you think I could get to Stratton and back on my bicycle, 
without keeping breakfast waiting for me ? I should so like 
to get Mr Whyte his paper the first thing this morning, as I 
saw he was in a fidget for it yesterday. I think I could be 
back a few minutes past nine.’ 

4 Well, since you’re ready dressed for it, I suppose I must 
let you go ; it’s really very thoughtful of you ; but don’t ride 
as if you were racing. We shall none of us starve to death, 
even if you should be a quarter of an hour late.’ 

4 Besides, after all, Mrs Whyte, you needn’t wait. If I 
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should be a little behind time, pray begin breakfast without 
me ; I shall feel less hurried, if you will.’ 

‘ All right, we will then ; take care of yourself,’ said Mrs 
Whyte. 

Lesbia ran upstairs again to deposit her flowers, then led 
out her machine; and Mrs Whyte watched her mount and 
rapidly disappear out of sight along the Stratton road. 

Nine o’clock came, and, as Mrs Whyte had promised, she 
and her husband sat down to breakfast. It was more than 
half-past before Lesbia opened the door with the newspaper 
packet in her hand, looking more tired than a mere scurry 
would have made her, with her clothes all dusty and some¬ 
what torn on one side, and the same side of her forehead 
bruised and badly scratched. 

‘ Hallo, you’ve been down! ’ exclaimed Mr Whyte. 

‘ Hope you’re not much hurt ? ’ 

‘Nothing to signify, thanks, Mr Whyte, only a little 
shaken, and a trifling headache. It was a bit of careless¬ 
ness ; I turned my head to listen to something I couldn’t 
make out and don’t understand now, and I rode right on to 
a big piece of brick and went a cropper over the handles. 
It was my own fault; bicyclists should have their eyes about 
them.’ 

‘ Whereabouts did it happen ? ’ he inquired. 

‘ On my way back, not a mile from here. I didn’t feel 
up to mounting again, so I led my bike the rest of the way, 
and made it do crutch to support me as I crawled by its 
side. That is why I am so late : I should have been here 
twenty minutes ago.’ 

‘ Did anyone see you fall ? ’ asked Mrs Whyte. 

‘ Yes, a small boy carrying a bundle, who holloaed out,— 

‘ ’Ulloa, guv’nor ! ’s that as ’ow yer stops yer express ? ’ ’ 

‘Well, tell me now,’ said Mr White, ‘what was it you 
were listening to so intently as not to see the stone ? * 
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For reply, Lesbia inquired with curiosity,— 

‘ I say, have you a steam mill, or factory, or anything of 
that sort in this neighbourhood ? 7 

‘Steam mill or factory! 7 exclaimed Mr Whyte. ‘No. 
Not unless one has sprung up during the night. Why ? 7 

Because, as I rode along coming back, I heard distinctly 
a curious sort of vibrating hum which at first I thought 
might be the buzz of a hornet close to my ear, but that 
illusion didn’t last long; I then supposed it must be that 
slow, monotonous musical grind, which is sometimes, you 
know, the effect to the ear of very large machinery clatter¬ 
ing at a distance. But since you say there is none here¬ 
abouts, I can’t divine what the noise was, nor where it 
came from ; it seemed to come from all sides at once and 
to stick to me all the way here. Anyhow, it was by giving 
my attention to that I got thrown over. So much is 
certain. 7 

Mrs Whyte opened her eyes very wide at Lesbia, and an 
uneasy expression came over her face; but her husband 
burst out laughing. 

‘ Bless your heart, my dear girl, 7 he said, ‘ that’s the surf. 
If you lived at Bude all the year round, as we do, you’d 
hear that often enough. It’s a particular set of the wind 
does it. 7 

‘ But, Mr Whyte, there’s no surf this morning, 7 Lesbia 
objected. ‘ The sea’s as smooth as glass, and, what’s more, 
the tide’s far out. It’s only just beginning to flow now.’ 

‘ H’m, that’s true, but I don’t see what else can account 
for your humming sound, unless it was a sort of singing in 
the ears, a sound that had its source no farther off than your 
own head. Meanwhile, you can’t breakfast on what the wild 
waves are saying. Here, I put down your cocoa, and your 
herrings, and eggs, and muffins, and all into the fender, for 
I thought you’d hardly do it by nine, in any case. It was 
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very kind of you to go though, and I feel quite guilty. 11 
it hadn’t been for my insensate news-hunger, you wouldn’t 
have had a spill. Now then, you can set to; I am sure you 
must be famished.’ 

Lesbia set to with a good appetite, after her ride and 
tumble. Presently she said,— 

‘Now, Mr Whyte, pray don’t stand on ceremony with 
me ; do open your paper—I know you’re longing to.’ 

‘Yes, do, John,’ assented his wife; ‘we should all like to 
hear what’s going on, especially since this report about the 
French and Americ— There now, what on earth is mak¬ 
ing the windows rattle? Good gracious 1 ’ 

‘They’re not rattling, Bessie dear,’ said her husband; 
‘ what’s the matter, are you getting steam mill on the brain 
too?’ 

Then turning to Lesbia as he unfolded the paper,— 

4 Going to bathe this fine day, I suppose ?’ 

‘Yes, in the afternoon,’ she replied, ‘when the tide Hows 
up. I shall wait till it fills my old pool behind the rocks, 
where I can get a good depth without having to struggle 
against currents, which is not very safe. I’m sorry it’ll 
be my last dip, in all probability. I’ve enjoyed my swims 
in the ocean water, and feel the benefit of them ; they’ve 
quite washed London out of me. Well, like all good 
things, they must—’ 

‘Must what, you were going to say ?’ asked Mr Whyte, 
as Lesbia broke off her sentence and looked round. 

‘ Surely,’ she said, ‘ I heard that same noise again ; didn’t 
you hear something, Mrs Whyte ? ’ 

‘ I was just thinking so,’ she answered; ‘ but I suppose 
John’s right, it’s only fancy. Anyhow, there can be no 
harm in taking a peep out of doors, just to satisfy my mind. 
I won’t be a second.’ 

Before Mr Whyte could get his uncut sheet turned 
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over to the telegram side, his wife came in again in a 
flutter. 

‘ I'll just trouble you, John. Be so good as to come out 
on the terrace with me for a moment, and listen to your 
surf. All I have to say is, that if the surf at Bude is going 
to take to this sort of thing, I don’t wish to live here any 
longer.’ 

Mr Whyte instantly dropped his Daily Twaddler in his 
arm-chair, and followed his wife and Lesbia to the terrace. 
There was no mistake. A dull, deep, throbbing boom, that 
was not at all like the plash and murmur of breakers, but 
had something peculiarly terrible about it, was filling the air 
and giving a sensation of making the ground tremble. They 
could not say whether it came from any particular quarter, 
or from overhead, or from underneath. 

4 The devil! ’ exclaimed Mr Whyte, now the most amazed 
of the party. 

4 1 hope to goodness it’s not an earthquake/ said his wife; 

4 one is so utterly helpless against an earthquake ! ’ 

4 1 hope not indeed,’ answered Mr Whyte. 4 1 hardly 
think so—there’s no upheaval or rocking. Still we had 
better stay where we are for the present, in case a shock 
should come and shake the house down; and we ought to 
call the servants out too until the crisis is past’ 

The servants had already taken fright, and were coming 
toward the inmates on the terrace. Many other households 
along the Cornish coast grouped together out of doors, 
through fear of the earthquake. Some early excursionists 
who had mounted Hartland Point, hurried down and went 
inland, lest a sudden commotion might cause the point to 
fall bodily on the rocky shore. The lighthouse keeper on 
Lundy Island, some dozen miles north of Hartland Point, in 
the chops of the Bristol Channel, ran away clear of his tower 
and stood expecting it every minute to topple down in ruins. 
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Southwards, at Tintagel and beyond, people on the cliff got 
away from them as fast as they could, not knowing how soon 
a great landslip might occur; for the fearful sound was 
growing sensibly louder. Our group on the terrace at the 
Bude Villa had ceased conversation, because no one felt 
inclined for levity, and there was nothing to the purpose to 
be said. 

A sudden thought struck Lesbia; the Dream recurred to 
her mind in startling significance : and before anyone could 
remonstrate, she ran into the house, and came out again 
with the newspaper from her host’s chair held open before 
her. 

4 Good heavens, Mr Whyte ! ’ she exclaimed, pointing to 
the special despatch, ‘ this explains it all; it’s not an earth¬ 
quake— it's a battle ! They are fighting already, fighting in 
the south of Ireland; and I know the place; I’ve been there. 
There ! there ! read about the landing of the allies near 
Cork Harbour, while I ride again into Stratton and get the 
very latest reports. Don’t mind if I miss lunch, I couldn’t 
eat any this awful day ; you don’t know how interested I feel 
about it.’ 

And, without waiting for reply, she had her bicycle out 
again, of which the handle-bar and one of the treadle-pins 
were slightly bent, and the steerage shaken very loose; but 
regardless of the state of her machine, or of her own bruises, 
in half a minute she was mounted and pedalling away again 
for Stratton as hard as she could. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


THE I3TH OF OCTOBER I 8 9—. 

Lady Humnoddie was rather an early riser, and expected 
her family to be punctual to breakfast at half-past eight, 
especially in this busy and anxious time of the autumn 
session, when a family political discussion took place every 
morning, from which her husband sometimes gleaned some 
useful hints for his guidance. 

‘ Very ugly news, Blanche,’ he remarked, as they took their 
places at the table. * I always feared these Irish rebellion- 
mongers would get us into hot water sooner or later. We 
made a mistake there; it would have been sounder policy 
to let them go with a good grace. Now we may have to let 
them go with a very bad one.’ 

4 Bother the Irish, Hum ! ’ was the reply. 4 You’ve done 
all you could in recalling Lord Gurth from Asia. He knows 
the Irish well, and, depend upon it, he’s a match for them 
and their French and Yankee allies.’ 

4 Redhill’s the man, beyond question,’ replied her husband, 
4 and, as you say, we did the right thing in recalling him 
from Erzeroum. But such a force as he will have to cope 
with, by all accounts, is not driven into the sea at the first 
charge. I don’t feel comfortable about it, I assure you.’ 

4 I’m not comfortable either,’ said Friga sulkily, as she 
took a cup of coffee from her mother, 4 but it’s not about 
Redhill and his army. I wish I could have been invited to 
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Cornwall with Lesbia Newman; how lucky she is to escape 
from horrid London ! What a nuisance an autumn session 

is!’ 

‘ I suppose you’d like to go to Ireland itself, Fri, if your 
precious Lesbia were there,’ said her sister snappishly. 
‘ The country may go to the dogs, so long as you and your 
inseparable can moon about together.’ 

* It may do that in any case, Hillie,’ she answered; ‘ my 
staying in town will not prevent it.’ 

‘ Oh, come, Friga,’ said her mother, ‘ don’t you begin to 
croak, for Heaven’s sake ! or we shall all be in the dumps. 
There’s reason for your father being annoyed, but your griefs 
are ridiculous.’ 

‘ The Lord knows what will happen if Redhill should 
be overpowered,’ said the Marquis gloomily. ‘We sha’n’t 
hold Ireland, that’s certain; and I don’t want to frighten 
you, but we shall have our work cut out for us to hold 
England. The war must be stopped, or I shall throw up 
the sponge, and let a better man take my place. What 
the deuce possessed us to get into such a mess I can’t 
think ! ’ 

‘The Thoroughs wanted to keep us out of it,’ remarked 
Friga, who was not in an amiable mood ; ‘ but that, no doubt, 
would have been undignified for a Bungling Coalition.’ 

‘ But, Fri, dear,’ remonstrated her mother, ‘ all women of 
caste are Bunglers.’ 

‘ I doubt it,’ she replied ; ‘ but even then, it is one thing to 
be a Bungler because one has thought out the subject and 
reached that conclusion, as papa has ; quite another to be a 
Bungler simply because that sweet thing in Guardsmen, 
young Silverton, is a Bungler, and one admires his mous¬ 
tache.’ 

‘What nonsense you talk, Friga !’ said her mother, while 
Hilda, at whom the taunt was levelled, laughed. ‘As if 
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society were so frivolous as that! Women—that is, women 
who are in society—are Bunglers because bungling keeps up 
the decencies and amenities of life. I’ve no patience with 
your national reformers and agitators and mischief makers. 
Why must they go about the country, putting notions into 
people’s heads that never had any, and upsetting the order 
which Providence has established from time immemorial?’ 

‘ I’ll tweak Providence’s nose if ever he has the impertin¬ 
ence to come ordering me about.’ 

‘ For shame, Friga! ’ said her mother; ‘you have made 
me forget what I was going to say. Ah—as for your hoy¬ 
dens of girls like Lesbia Newman, they’re the worst of the 
lot; they unsex each other, and they unsex men.’ 

‘ But then, you see, mamma,’ said Hilda, with a peculiar 
look at her sister, ‘ unsexing is just what that wicked girl 
opposite me, and her wickeder absent friend, delight in. 
Don’t you, Fri ? But never mind, mamma, go on; it’s so 
nice to hear all about the proprieties.’ 

‘ I am sorry you make game of me, Hilda,’ said Lady 
Humnoddie bitterly, ‘although I know, of course, that 
mothers have no claim upon their daughters’ respect in these 
enlightened times. However, I think the days are coming 
when we shall keep a tight rein upon all this nonsense.’ 

‘ I think not,’ said Lord Humnoddie. 

‘ Yes we shall,’ persisted his wife ; ‘ we shall keep a tight 
rein upon all social and political tantrums. We English 
have always been a practical people, and we don’t stand 
nonsense after a certain point.’ 

‘What point, pray, mamma?’ asked Friga. 

‘As for those Irish rebels,’pursued the Marchioness, ‘I 
can hardly trust myself to speak of them and their doings. 
Never mind, when this war’s over, and we’ve given a lesson 
to these foreign interlopers, their turn will come. We shall 
have to deal with Ireland once for all; and, in my opinion, 
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the only way will be to deport the entire population, and 
colonise the island with sober English.’ 

‘Unfortunately, sobriety is just the point in which your 
colonists might fail,’ interposed Hilda. 

‘Well, it’ll be a difficult and sad business, I know,’ 
pursued her mother, ‘ but it’ll be for the best in the long 
run, and I hope you will bring the matter before Parliament, 
Hum, at the first opportunity.’ 

‘ I should be afraid of Parliament framing a resolution to 
the effect that I should be advised to withdraw to that 
familiar satellite orb whence I appear to have strayed.’ 

‘Quite right, papa,’ remarked Friga, ‘that would only be 
fitting. 

* For now Ireland shall be free, says the Shan Van Voght; 

For now Ireland shall be free, says the Shan Van Voght; 

For Lord Gurth will be too rash, 

And there’ll be a pretty smash ; 

And then Ireland will be free, says the Shan Van Voght.’ 

Friga gave out this impromptu version of the old ditty, 
not humorously, but in a bold, loud, and strange voice which 
made her father and her sister start and look at her. But 
Lady Humnoddie was too full of her own prepossessions to 
heed it. 

‘ Don’t talk nonsense, Hum,’she replied, to her husband’s 
last observation. ‘ You know very well that if you had the 
will of united England at your back, you could carry the 
measure through Parliament.’ 

‘ Ay, if. I could do many wonders with if. United 
England ! Save the mark ! ’ 

‘ Well, if you don’t, someone else must,’ she said ‘ The 
country, I’m very sure, will stand no more nonsense, and it’ll 
have to be put a stop to. More tea, Hum ? ’ 

Brought up amid surroundings such as hers, a spoilt child 
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of fortune and fashion, with no ambition higher than that 
of shining in the most outwardly brilliant but inwardly 
shallow circles, and with no philanthropy wider than that 
which, it must be said, continually prompted her to help the 
needy with whom she came in contact, the Marchioness of 
Humnoddie was surely more to be pitied than blamed for 
these effusions of a light heart. Little did the frivolous, 
good-natured woman imagine, as she made her last foolish 
answer, that even while she was speaking the cannon of 
Queenstown began to send their deep thunder across the 
sea; that by the time she had taken her afternoon drive in 
the park, made her round of visits, and returned to dress for 
dinner, the Channel Fleet would be crippled, the flower of 
the army destroyed, the United Kingdom torn asunder, 
invasion threatening and revolution impending over England 
itself; and that but for an internal source of strength, un¬ 
acknowledged, disowned, yet growing yearly, a merit which 
did not belong to any of the present rulers of this realm— 
in the crisis about to follow the great battle in Ireland, our 
British Empire had been fated to see the writing on the 
wall. 

Nine a.m. had struck on the 13th of October 189—. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

THE 13TH OF OCTOBER 1 89—. 

The 13th of October 189—. Mrs Newman stood in her 
garden at Dulharn vicarage, tending a rich bed of late 
geraniums, upon which the autumn sun shed its softened 
glow from a clear, deep, blue sky. The leaves of the high¬ 
road elms outside the gate, under which, at the outset of 
our story, Lesbia had essayed her first bicycle mount, had 
begun to redden, and many already strewed the gravel 
walks; yet the breeze was a soft zephyr, and there was 
nothing in the air or in the scene suggestive of melancholy. 
Fidgfumblasquidiot was exercising Gossamer, who had come 
home with the rest of the party from London while his 
young mistress went to Cornwall. The bulldog took greatly 
to the half-wit, and she was not at all afraid of him, not even 
when, as she patted his head, he reared with his muddy 
paws against her white apron, which made her say ‘ Oh ! 9 
and look about her for ghosts. 

But it was Lesbia’s birthday, and she was not there ; 
perhaps that was the reason why her mother, as she moved 
round the gay flowers, felt exceedingly depressed and anxious. 
There was no ostensible cause for this; she had heard from 
her daughter a day or two before, and by that account she 
was well and enjoying her seaside visit. What more could 
Mrs Newman desire ; and yet she was apprehensive, she 
knew not why. Her brother the vicar had tried to talk her 
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out of this uncomfortable frame of mind, and had ended by 
being himself infected with her fancies. But he carefully 
concealed it, and kept watch secretly for any letter or 
message which might arrive. Sure enough, just before 
luncheon time there was a ring at the house door, and a 
telegram was handed in. Mr Bristley took it with an air of 
indifference, but as soon as he was alone in his study, tore 
it open with trembling hands. He read it with amazement 
but at the same time with a feeling of intense relief. In 
another he was in the garden again with his sister. 

‘ Lesbie’s all right, Jane, please God, that is, all right her¬ 
self. But I fear there’s a great national disaster. Read 
that.’ 

Mrs Newman snatched it his from hand and read,— 

‘From L. Newman, Stratton, to Rev. S. T. Bristley, Dulham, 
Frogmore, 13th October 189—. All is explained. Dreadful battle 
going on at Roche’s Tower. We hear it from this coast; took it for 
earthquake. I start home to-morrow, all well. Use discretion about 
mother.’ 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE I3TH OF OCTOBER 189—. 

As Lesbia, lame herself and driving her unsteady machine 
along at top speed, rushed again into Stratton, she heard 
the handbells and voices of criers, and saw groups of people 
gathered in the main street. Already in the near distance 
she had caught the words ‘battle’ and ‘Ireland,’ and now 
heard all clearly, as she dismounted with a backward spring 
amid the crowd. ‘ Great Battle by Land and Sea near 
Queenstown , Ireland/ General Red hill and Admiral St 
George both engaged! The Invaders attacked in front and 
flank ! Terrible fighting / Latest Dublin despatch / Great 
Battle in progress since nine o'clock this morning /’ 

The noise of the criers, the excited talking at the doors of 
public-houses and elsewhere, prevented anything being 
heard here of the ominous sound which the westerly breeze 
was bringing from afar across the still water, but after hurry¬ 
ing to the post office and wiring to Dulham as we have seen, 
Lesbia, who was too excited to keep quiet anywhere, 
mounted her bicycle again, and in a minute or two was in 
the country on her way back to Bude, the deadly boom 
filling her ears all the while, as before. On arriving, she 
found every house had its occupants standing in front, 
listening with sombre faces. Mrs Whyte met her on the 
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road some three hundred yards from the villa, and Lesbia 
dismounted that they might walk back together. 

4 It is that, Lesbia, eh ? ’ 

4 Certainly it is, the battle of Roche’s Tower. You will 
hardly believe me, Mrs Whyte, when I tell you that my 
mother had a weird day-dream about it more than two years 
ago, and that I went over the very ground myself this time 
last year.’ 

4 How strange ! Well, I would almost rather it had been 
an earthquake as we thought it was, than this; we might have 
escaped for the fright. A battle is worse. Think of the 
desolation left in so many homes, and the sufferings of the 
wounded!’ 

4 Yes, it’s very sad, Mrs Whyte,’ answered the young girl, 
her luminous eyes moistening. 4 Listen ! the firing is get¬ 
ting heavier ; it must be an awful battle.’ 

4 What madness can have inspired our Ministry to embark 
in such a war, or our Legislature to sanction it ? ’ said Mrs 
Whyte. 

4 For my part,’ remarked her husband, who had just 
joined them, 4 1 believe they’ll have a lesson, these people. 
I shouldn’t be at all surprised if Redhill were to get a 
thrashing, and then Ireland will go. We ought to have let 
her go when we might with a good grace, then she would 
have stood by us. Now there’ll be the devil to pay. But 
no doubt there are parties at home and abroad whom this 
game suits.’ 

4 A pretty game indeed ! ’ said Lesbia bitterly, as the roar 
of the artillery, some two hundred miles distant, swelled 
louder again. 

‘Yes, war’s a dreadful thing,’ said Mrs Whyte, with a 
sigh, ‘and I do not see how any circumstances can ever 
justify it’ 

4 1 don’t know, Mrs Whyte,’ said Lesbia; 4 1 think the 
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cause of liberty justifies it, horrible as it is. But let us hope 
this battle may be the finish for ever, so far as England is 
concerned.’ 

4 1 shall not be at all surprised if it proves to be the 
finish so far as England is concerned,’ said Mr Whyte dryly. 
4 However, I don’t think we shall let our authorities carry 
their fun quite so far as the sack of London. A new 
Ministry and Parliament will simply have to make peace by 
reversing and disowning the acts of the present Govern¬ 
ment. It’ll be a valuable but dear experience; the country 
will fare sumptuously on humble pie.’ 

‘ Please’m’, said Mrs Whyte’s parlour-maid, in a tremulous 
voice, but encouraged by the word 4 pie,’ which had caught 
her ear as she came forward, 4 I was to ask what you’d 
have for luncheon. Cook hasn’t got anything hot ready ; 
this dreadful thing has put us all out. There’s the cold 
beef and—’ 

4 All right, anything ’ll do, Susan ; I don’t think any of us 
will take much luncheon to-day.’ 

4 No, indeed,’ Lesbia assented ; 4 and it’s getting worse ! 
See, the windows rattle now, don’t they, Mr Whyte ? ’ 

But if windows were rattling slightly on the Cornish 
coast, they were shivered into fragments at Queenstown 
itself. By this time very few panes of glass were left in the 
pretty hillside town overlooking the basin of Cork Cove, 
now shrouded in the battle smoke. The terrific cannonade 
on the water and on the hills beyond had worked almost as 
much havoc by its vibration as if it had been throwing 
shells into the town, which, as a matter of fact, was not hit 
once. The commotion of the falling glass scared the in¬ 
habitants out of their homes, and there was a general 
stampede to the hill top, whence the view of the great fight 
extended furthest. Cork, though out of sight of the battle, 
was but little less disturbed than Queenstown. Crowds, 
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frantic with ardour, waving green flags, shouting national 
songs, cheering the various demagogues who harangued 
them from platforms, improvised on the tops of vehicles, 
bands playing, and processions forming, surging along the 
thoroughfares toward the Queenstown road and railway, and 
swaying against the pedestal of the placid statue of Father 
Mathew near the bridge—all this hubbub, which at another 
time would have been an uproar in itself, was now over¬ 
whelmed by a far mightier sound ; for all day long the 
crackling thunder pealed, and tore, and shook the earth, 
from the awful scene of carnage only a few miles away. 

To return to our friends at Bude. 

4 They’re engaged by sea and land, you say,’ observed Mr 
Whyte. 4 1 shouldn’t have thought any landing could be 
effected until our fleet had first been beaten off.’ 

4 Or surprised,’ answered Lesbia. 4 The enemy has 
forced entrance to Cork Harbour, and the two fleets are 
pounding away at each other inside the great basin, which 
no doubt makes a tremendous echo to heavy ordnance; 
while the armies are engaged in the valley between the long 
hills which extend northward from the ocean coast to the 
southern shore of the basin. I know all about it—I’ve been 
over the ground; and my mother had a dream or vision of 
this battle long ago.’ 

4 Gracious ! have I been harbouring a witch all this time?’ 
said Mr Whyte, with a very forced laugh. 

4 Witch or not, you’ll see the accounts will confirm what 
I say,’ answered Lesbia positively. 4 And now, dear friends,’ 
she added, 4 with your consent, I must run once more into 
Stratton to get the earliest news of the result—thanks, no, 
I couldn’t eat or drink now, I couldn’t fancy it, while death 
and wounds are sounding in my ears.’ 

4 Won’t you be over fatigued, dear ? ’ said Mrs Whyte, in 
faint remonstrance. 
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‘ Fatigued ! what are they over there ? ’ replied Lesbia 
solemnly, pointing with one hand to the ocean horizon, 
whence the sullen roar boomed on, while she laid the other 
on the head of her bicycle and led it out again. She was 
very stiff and lame, and was made more so by a mismount, 
catching in her saddle and tipping down on the bruised 
side ; but she picked up and went at it again with a will, 
and after a wobble or two across the road, was bowling 
along at the same risky pace as before. 

‘I believe that girl wishes she were in the battle herself/ 
said Mrs Whyte, looking after her. * She might almost as 
well be.’ 

Arrived a third time in Stratton—it was now half-past 
two in the afternoon—she found that a further despatch 
was in the mouths of the criers. 4 Gallant Attach along the 
whole line / The Enemy repulsed from left of his position 
with Heavy Loss l The Battle continues I ’ 

This raised the spirits of the very young people, and 
they gave vent to cheers. But to others the sobering re¬ 
flection occurred that nothing could be counted upon so 
early in the day, and it was known that the British had to 
deal with a superior force. 

Four o’clock. Another despatch cried. ‘ Terrible Eight - 
ing and Severe Loss l Lord Redhill still maintains his 
position I The Reserve called up 1 The Battle continues l ’ 

This looked very bad, Lesbia thought. Still maintains 
his position ! Is that the fruit of the gallant attack along 
the whole line, and the partial victory on the right wing? 
Why call up the reserve ? And never a word about Admiral 
St George and the fleet, although it was known that he had 
been engaged from the first! Bad ! bad ! Still these tele¬ 
grams might be garbled by speculators. And giving two¬ 
pence to a boy to take charge of her bicycle, she moved 
restlessly about, talking with various groups, who, of course, 
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knew no more than she did, perhaps less. The sun was 
beginning to get low and to throw long shadows; the breeze 
sank too. 

Five o’clock. Another despatch cried, ‘ Great Slaughter! 
All the Reserve engaged 1 Admiral St George making splen¬ 
did Defence l The Battle conti?iues 1 ’ 

This was a damper for the most sanguine. Everyone 
felt the uselessness of trying to put a good face on the 
matter; there could be no doubt that the day was going 
against the brave but inadequate British force, which now 
for eight hours had been striving stubbornly against tre¬ 
mendous odds. Lesbia was seized with an impulse to ride 
back to Bude, but she had to get assistance to mount. Out 
once more in the quiet of the country again, she slackened 
speed to listen. The deep thunder from the west, after one 
awful peal, was sensibly decreasing, until, by the time she 
reached the villa just before dusk, she heard it no more. 
Somehow her spirits rose, and leaning her bicycle against 
the wall, she limped to the party still on the terrace, 
saying,— 

‘ It’s over—God knows with what result, I fear a disas¬ 
trous one. But I’ll have something to eat now, if I may; 
I’ve fasted long enough, and I can do them no good, poor 
fellows ! ’ 

4 Dinner ’ll be ready in two or three minutes,’ said Mrs 
Whyte; 4 you’ll barely have time to house your bike, and 
wash your hands. I ordered it rather early, because none 
of us could eat any lunch.’ 

4 Oh, very well; and, Mrs Whyte, I hope you won’t scold 
me because I have wired home to say that I start to¬ 
morrow, as originally planned. I’ve enjoyed a long visit to 
you now, and I know my mother will be wanting me.’ 

‘ I’m so glad you’ve enjoyed your visit, and I hope it 

won’t be your last, dear,’ she replied. 4 Well, I can quite 

o 
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understand your wish to get home and away from these 
terrible associations. We’ll send you, bag and baggage, to 
the morning train.’ 

On retiring that night, Lesbia found that her morning’s 
cropper had hurt her more than she had supposed during 
the excitement of the eventful day. Her right wrist was 
badly sprained, her right hip bruised and stiff, and she 
required the assistance of Mrs Whyte’s maid to pack her 
portmanteau. Her first sleep was passed in a weird dream. 
She found herself on a line of high downs under a cloudy 
midnight, lit up by blood-red flames leaping from a brick¬ 
kiln. In that lurid glare she could discern the forms of 
men and horses lying about on the ground, and of hooded 
female figures moving about and stooping down among 
them. She woke up with a scared sensation, but turning 
on her other side, fell into a heavy and dreamless sleep 
until Susan knocked at the door with hot water at a quarter 
to eight in the morning. 

After breakfast, Mr Whyte drove her to the station at 
Stratton, carrying the bicycle on the luggage in the back of 
the pony-carriage, for its owner was in no condition to ride 
it. The rumours of a great reverse had already reached 
Bude before they started, and the morning papers, just 
come down to Stratton, confirmed the news. 

‘ Gracious! ’ exclaimed Lesbia, holding out the Daily 
Twaddler at arm’s-length, ‘ twenty-seven thousand hors de 
combat on our side; number of prisoners not mentioned ; 
General Lord Gurth Redhill killed at the head of the 
cavalry, which was annihilated ; the remnant of the dis¬ 
banded army flying pell-mell toward Dublin; Admiral St 
George surrendered, with all of his ships that were not 
sunk—this is indeed worse than we had any idea of; there 
has not been such a disaster since Senlac ! ’ 

‘The proof of the Bungler pudding is in the national 
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eating, my dear,’ said Mr Whyte quietly, thrusting his hands 
into his pockets. 4 Perhaps this will satisfy the public 
appetite for some little time—say, until we can have the 
pleasure of a Battle of Queenstown fought in England itself. 
Meanwhile, we must see about your ticket. London, of 
course; where shall you stop ? 7 

‘ At the Great Western Hotel. I have been there before. 
I shall call on the Hawknorbuzzards to-morrow, and hear 
all about it, and what is to be done; then I can go home 
by an afternoon train—but where are Solicitude and Per¬ 
dition ? 7 

1 Solicitude and Perdition ! 7 

‘ My portmanteau and umbrella. Oh, all right, in that 
corner. I call the portmanteau Solicitude, because I am 
always in a fidget to see it is not left behind, and the um¬ 
brella Perdition, because it is always getting lost. Here 
comes the train. 7 

Mr Whyte laughed. 

4 What trifles amuse us mortals at great crises ! 7 

4 Yes, indeed, Mr Whyte, you may well say so; it is not 
with me that solicitude and perdition have most concern at 
this terrible time. I suppose there will be a vast subscrip¬ 
tion to do what money can do for the sufferers. I will send 
you a line by first post on getting home. Good-bye, and 
many thanks. 7 

Three days afterwards a post-card announced her safe 
arrival at Dulham. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

RETROSPECT-MARSHALLING THE FORCES. 

A retrospect here becomes necessary. The Irish Nation¬ 
alists—that is, the vast majority of the inhabitants of the 
island—having abandoned all hope of getting their aspira¬ 
tions realised or even listened to while England was governed 
by the Bungling Coalition, had decided to take advantage 
of the quarrel to cast in their lot with the United States. 
Before this war, any one who might have suggested such a 
thing as the annexation to America of a small corner of 
Europe, would have been set down as a madman ; but now 
that war had actually begun, the contingency came within 
the range of practical politics. If it could be achieved, it 
would repay the cost and risk of an expedition ; and with 
the aid of France, its achievement seemed not impossible. 
Russia, too, would help the enterprise indirectly, by giving 
employment to all British forces which might otherwise 
have been drawn from the East. Lastly, the new dynamite 
rams, of which the American navy had as yet almost a 
monopoly, would render it practicable to transport a small 
army across the ocean to act as auxiliaries to a great French 
force held in readiness for a descent upon Ireland. Thus 
it came about that the first week in October an Ameri¬ 
can expedition, with a great deal of manoeuvring and but 
very little fighting on the high seas, accomplished the 
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passage from New York to Brest, where the main French 
fleet from Cherbourg was awaited. Some little delay was 
experienced before the English Channel Fleet could be 
decoyed away so as to allow the junction of the Allies at 
Brest; but by dint of skilful feints appearing to threaten 
various towns on the English coast, the object was even¬ 
tually attained. Immediately afterwards news was brought 
by a small steam yacht which had managed to slip out of 
Cork Harbour, that circumstances were favourable for a 
landing at that point. 

After a calm dark night, the dawn of Saturday the nth 
of October found the Allied armada—the united fleets being 
under the command of Admiral Brin, and the land forces 
under General La Roche—lying under the Irish cliffs a 
little east of Roche’s Point. By the aid of the local guides, 
a body of five thousand infantry taken from both armies 
effected a landing at the little hamlet of Goyleen, the spring 
tide being very high and the water perfectly smooth. 
Thence, according to preconcerted plan, they marched 
along the highroad westward, pioneered by a squad of 
bicycling carbineers, mounted on low safety machines and 
dressed in plain clothes. Under their noiseless escort, the 
column passed the cross road in front of Trabolgan lodge 
gate [ref. Chap. XIII.]. Thence defiling up the narrow lane, 
formerly described, which ascends the hill westwards, and 
passing the hollow which, as the reader will remember, 
intervenes between that hill and Fort Carlisle, they con¬ 
trived to capture that important fort by a coup-de-?nain, 
effecting the escalade at a weak point, where the dyke had 
been left unrepaired. Thus the entrance to the harbour 
was at least half secured, and presently, in the grey of the 
early morning, the garrison of Fort Camden, on the oppo¬ 
site or western end of the narrow strait, had the astonish¬ 
ment of seeing foreign war-ships defiling into the harbour 
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right under their guns, and still more of being suddenly 
shelled by their old familiar friend, Fort Carlisle. A few 
British inferior war-vessels were lying inside the basin, and 
were quickly overpowered by the unlooked-for onset of the 
enemy. Thus, by sunrise on the 12th, the way in was 
completely laid open across the enfeebled fire of Fort 
Camden; and, with the following high tide, the whole army 
of about one hundred and ten thousand men effected a 
landing in good order at the village of Whitegate [ref. 
Chap. XIII.]. 

The reasons for selecting as a battle-field the promontory 
formed by the land diverging generally eastward and north¬ 
eastward from Roche’s Point, were various 3 the principal 
being, in the first place, that Queenstown and Cork being 
friendly towns, it was not desired to inflict on them the 
damage of a fight; in the second place, the position of 
Roche's Tower precluded the danger of being outflanked, 
water enclosing it on three sides. Certainly, this also pre¬ 
cluded the possibility of retreat; but there would be no 
question of retreat in the deadly struggle contemplated; it 
would be a question simply of victory or surrender. Again, 
the Allied commanders were well aware that if those on the 
English side were to resist the temptation of attack, and to 
fortify themselves somewhere in the interior to await the 
invaders, the latter might stay and amuse themselves at 
Roche’s Tower until they were tired, and then advance 
against an enemy strongly posted and elaborately prepared 
for their reception. But from reliable information obtained 
through their Irish friends and aiders, they could count 
pretty surely upon provoking a pitched battle at once by 
the mere fact of their landing, and being attacked upon 
ground of their own choosing. 

The only problem, therefore, was how to lay out the 
position to the best advantage before the enemy could come 
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u p. By the latest intelligence, they would have probably 
twenty-four hours at least, and could therefore set to work 
deliberately. After consulting his American ally, General 
Sackville, La Roche decided upon a plan made from a 
local map, which had previously been supplied to him 
from Cork. 

The American contingent, only thirty thousand strong, 
and consisting wholly of infantry, was stationed at Whitegate ; 
twenty thousand men in line holding that village, together 
with the wooded shoulder of the hill above it westward 
which commands a view of Queenstown [ref. Chap. XIII.], and 
ten thousand being held in reserve, along with five thousand 
French cavalry, in the hollow behind, on the road by which 
it will be remembered our heroine and her uncle, in their 
excursion, walked up from Whitegate to Fort Carlisle. This 
force of thirty-five thousand occupying the left of the in¬ 
vader’s position, was placed under the American commander, 
whose special duty it was, aided by the fleet in the basin, to 
keep a firm grip upon the landing place. 

The French then deployed along the whole ridge of the 
downs as far as Roche’s Tower, throwing up redoubts and 
strengthening by embankments the stone walls of the pas¬ 
tures, some of which they loopholed. Their central or main 
body, thus arrayed in line, was forty-five thousand strong, and 
before laying out his right wing, General La Roche posted 
his reserve, cavalry and infantry, fifteen thousand, in the hol¬ 
low in rear, the centre of the line being directly in front of 
that hollow, or at the point where the western arm of the 

B 

A T C (b c) runs up from the main road between Whitegate and 

D 

Trabolgan [ref. Chap. XIII.]; finally, the mansion, grounds, 
and woods of Trobolgan itself were held by a French force 
of twenty-five thousand men, which, forming the right wing 
and touching the cliff all along, effectually guarded that flank 
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from surprise. As already said, the disadvantage of the 
whole position was that it admitted of no retreat. The ships 
were not ‘ burnt,' but they would be useless for the purpose 
of escape ; in fact Admiral Brin could only cut his way out 
of the basin through the enemy's fleet. But the tact of being 
helped with heart and hand by a friendly population on 
shore makes a great material and moral difference to an 
invader. 

This will appear the more vividly as we turn to see what 
the British Government was about. As soon as war with 
France was seen to be inevitable—or rather, as soon as the 
Bungling Coalition had decided upon it—General Lord 
Gurth Redhill was recalled in haste from Asia Minor, leav¬ 
ing Burnfingal and his ally Rhumbegar in the lurch. 
Nominally, they were ordered to entrench themselves well 
and hold their ground until aid could be spared, but 
they took these instructions cum grano, and commenced 
a prudent retreat. The Russians followed them up leisurely, 
and without harassing their rear. By this sorry expedient, 
the effective force for the defence of Ireland was raised to 
seventy-three thousand men, not more. With this insufficient 
army Lord Redhill marched by the most direct route from 
the Curragh toward Cork, while Admiral St George, with the 
main body of the Channel Fleet, steamed round to meet him 
at the harbour. The Admiral arrived first, and finding the 
allies already in possession of Roche's Point and Fort Carlisle 
and the whole of that side of the entrance to the harbour, he 
stood out and lay in the offing to wait for joint action with 
the land forces in dislodging the invader. 

He had to waste a day, for General Redhill had yet to 
learn how effective guerilla warfare can be. His rear was 
harassed by swarms of plundering camp followers of both 
sexes; bridges were broken down and rails taken up ; and 
since none but false warning could be had, so many trains 
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were wrecked and so many lives and stores lost, that he was 
obliged to desist and convey everything by road and lane as 
it would have been in old times. But this did not mend 
matters much : wherever trees grew across his route, they fell 
with a crash and blocked the way ; very few of the scouts he 
sent forward on horse or bicycle came back; ammunition 
waggons blew up unaccountably, for no man was detected 
tampering with them; after dark, sudden volleys were fired 
into the troops passing narrow places, by bands of marauders 
who knew the country’ well and easily escaped; in short the 
march was more or less of a fight and loss all the way. 
Eventually Midleton was reached, and the general position 
of the invader was ascertained. The wires of the south¬ 
western main line had not been destroyed, and the British 
commander sent a small body, escorting telegraph clerks, to 
hold Mallow Junction, that this means of rapid communica¬ 
tion with England might remain intact. Meanwhile, on the 
night of the nth, a boat had been got out with despatches 
to the Admiral, instructing him to force entrance to the har¬ 
bour on the morning of the 13th, by which time the army 
should be ready to co-operate with the fleet 

As remarked before, these tactics were very rash. With 
an inferior force in an unfriendly country, defensive opera¬ 
tions only should have been undertaken until the invader 
had been placed in straits. But that sort of thing was not 
to the taste of Redhill nor of his men. Audacious foreigners 
were profaning the sacred soil of the kingdom, and they 
must be driven into the sea without ceremony; so caution 
was thrown to the winds, and glory was the order of the 
day. 

Deploying from Midleton toward Roche's Point, so as to 
rest his left upon the cliff south of and contiguous to Trabol- 
gan wood, and his right upon the slanting, copse-sprinkled 
ground which descends irregularly from the S.E. to White- 
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gate, while his centre occupied the crest where the main 

B 

road (a b), the eastern arm of the A "f c , runs between Trebol- 

D 

gan lodge and Goyleen—the same road by which the enemy 
had advanced to capture Fort Carlisle—Lord Redhill drew 
up in order of battle along the slopes opposite to the in¬ 
vader’s high ridge, the hostile armies having between their 
respective centres that part of the same road which runs 
from Trabolgan to Whitegate along the bottom of the valley 
[ref. Chap. XIII.]. It was dark on the 12th October by the 
time the various corps were in their appointed places on the 
field, and under the clear starlight the blazing camp fires 
and flashing signals of the opposing hosts marked their 
respective positions along the two hills. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE DOUBLE BATTLE OF QUEENSTOWN. 

Soon after eight o'clock on the morning of Monday the 
13th of October 189—, Admiral St George, in command of 
as large a fleet as could be spared from the several maritime 
places about the world which it had become necessary to 
defend, passed Roche's Point and was piloted into the 
harbour under some vigorous objections in the form of 
shells from Fort Carlisle, which the enemy held almost 
overhead starboard. However, he not only ran the gaunt¬ 
let of this fire without crippling damage, but even survived 
the far more serious ordeal of torpedoes; and shortly the 
two fleets were hot at it inside the basin between Queens¬ 
town and Whitegate, the Allies having this great advantage 
over the British, that they delivered their fire from a 
position sheltered on its flanks and taken up at leisure, while 
the English admiral had no time to make any arrangements, 
and hardly to come to the attack in any order whatever. 

At the sound of the cannonade inside the harbour, which 
commenced a few minutes before nine, the defending forces 
on land were ordered to advance against an enemy who 
desired nothing better than to give them the warm recep¬ 
tion upon which he had founded all his plans. The first 
shots were exchanged on the British left, where an onset 
was made against the wood immediately above Trabolgan 
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House, eastward, which the invaders occupied. A sharp 
rifle fire rang through this thick plantation for some time 
without any visible result; at last, the English dashed in 
with fixed bayonets, and in a hand-to-hand conflict drove 
their enemies from tree to tree down the hill to the open 
pleasure-grounds of the mansion, and here a desperate 
combat raged; the English striving to carry by storm 
the garrisoned house. Every window was spitting fire upon 
them ; the lower apartments were strongly barricaded, and a 
succession of fierce rushes against the house, first on one 
side then on another, was for a time repulsed with telling 
loss. But the French had not reckoned on their right wing 
being dislodged from the wooded hill opposite and driven 
in ; hence reinforcements were not to hand for the moment. 
Meanwhile, the determined gallantry of two English bat¬ 
talions at last overpowered the house garrison, and after a 
stubborn cut-and-thrust struggle up the stairs, the British 
colours waved from the roof of the mansion. 

Elated by this success, Lord Redhill prepared to advance 
the whole line. All his batteries which had been brought 
to bear upon the centre of the valley opened at once, while 
—the real movement—a strong body of cavalry, backed up 
by infantry, in fact, the whole of his right wing, swooped 
upon Whitegate and achieved a success even more brilliant 
than that which had just been gained on the left. Dashing 
along the road which acts as a sea wall in front of the 
village [ref. Chap. XIII.], they fell upon the Americans with 
a sudden shock and drove them pell-mell out of the village, 
forcing them to shelter in the wood which clothes the 
shoulder of the ridge and in the hollow behind it, where 
their reserve was stationed. Thus, both wings of the 
invader being already repulsed, the assault upon his centre 
began; but it failed, because the French centre was as 
good as impregnable. The crest of their hill was an 
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enceinte of redoubts and wall-faced embankments which 
offered no weak point; while on the British side of the 
valley the hedgerows were not yet trampled down suffi¬ 
ciently to allow cavalry to advance unimpeded. At the 
onset, a hot encounter took place on the main road itself, 
at the very spot where our heroine had turned back in 
her walk a year before [ref. Chap. XIII.]; and here again the 
French got worsted and were forced up the hill, disput¬ 
ing the ground yard by yard; but as they retreated behind 
their strong places above, their artillery swept the hill side 
with a deadly fire; this was followed up by a simultaneous 
cavalry charge from the right and left centre which deci¬ 
mated the impetuous assailants, driving what remained of 
them back across the valley; and the British general feared 
for the moment that his own centre was broken. But La 
Roche’s tactics were more patient and cautious, and he did 
not permit the counter-charge to be followed up. 

It proved very soon that the carrying by assault of White- 
gate, though it was certainly magnificent, was not war. It 
should not have been done until the success of the British 
fleet had been made sure of; and Admiral St George did 
not succeed. His position was altogether a weak one. 
He could not break the enemy’s serried line of battle off 
Whitegate, strengthened as it was by the possession and 
fortification of the islet in front of the village; the new 
American dynamite rams darted about his ships like gadflies 
and inflicted great damage; lastly, he was rather annoyed 
than assisted by the blundering fire of Port Camden, which 
commanded his rearmost squadron, and whose shells, falling 
short of the enemy’s vessels, did execution, when they did 
any at all, upon British ships. The consequence was that 
no support whatever could be given by the fleet to the attack 
on Whitegate. On the contrary, as soon as the American 
naval commander, whose division of the Allied fleet was 
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posted inside, next the shore, understood what had happened, 
he opened a withering cannonade upon the village. Its 
effect became immediately visible in a stampede of the 
English; then the American corps which had been forced 
to take refuge among the reserve behind the wooded shoulder 
of the ridge, came on again in good order, re-occupied the 
shattered village, and even pushed its outposts further east¬ 
ward, gaining ground. 

Trabolgan was still held in the grip of the English who 
had stormed it; and their commander, seeing that matters 
stood badly on the right and on the centre, concentrated all 
the force he could spare upon that advanced post of his left. 
A battery was brought to bear upon the hillside below 
Roche’s Tower from the opposite slope ; cavalry was massed 
behind the wood on the same slope ; and the wood itself was 
again filled with infantry, taking the place of the force which 
had gone forward and captured the house. 

General La Roche, on his side, perceived too that the 
brunt of the fight would next be about Trabolgan, and sub¬ 
sequently either at Roche’s Tower or on the opposite rising 
ground, according to which side should repulse the other. 
He therefore quietly drew off a considerable force, his now 
secure left wing, so as to leave his reserve intact for unfore¬ 
seen emergencies, and hurried this force southwards along 
the rear of the ridge, between the line and the reserve, where 
it passed hidden from the enemy’s view. It debouched at 
Roche’s Tower, the infantry in front, just in time to engage 
in the fiercest contest of the day, with an English foot regi¬ 
ment which had poured across the low ground near the cliff 
and stormed the hill. This was a desperate move, because 
it must have been evident that a mass of men, if repulsed 
from Roche’s Tower, must literally be driven into the sea 
over the cliff. And such was actually the result. A tremend¬ 
ous charge of the French cavalry cleared the ground, bear- 
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ing down the tall signal-staff as an avalanche would a reed, 
and with a horrid smash, sacrificing many horses, as well as 
the limbs of their riders against the squat, round, white light¬ 
house, Roche’s Tower [ref. Chap. XIII.].* But the charge 
did its work ; the British regiment was driven over the cliff 
along with the foremost of its assailants; then the guns 
arrived at the spot, and it became an artillery duel between 
the opposing hills, each side seeking to clear the way for 
a decisive advance across the valley. But the Allies had 
the best of it; they were twenty thousand stronger than the 
British at this point in the field, and Providence was de¬ 
claring for the big battalions. The French at Roche’s 
Tower having both a superior force and a superior position, 
might assume the offensive at any moment, supported by 
cavalry, which the now trampled hedges would allow to act 
in the valley; and Lord Redhill could spare no additional 
force, without drawing away his reserve, which had to watch 
the Americans at Whitegate, who were preparing to attempt 
a flank movement. 

This concentration of force by the invader at Roche’s 
Tower sealed the fate of Trabolgan, verifying the prophetic 
words which our heroine had uttered on the spot a year be¬ 
fore, * The place is doomed .’ The intervening fringes of fir 
plantation having been now gapped by the artillery, aim 
could be taken at the mansion itself, which was still crammed 
from basement to roof with English soldiers. The roar of 
the guns was soon answered by the crash of masonry and the 
rising of smoke and flames from the ill-fated house, where 
the main staircase was one of the first parts to fall, involving 
in hopeless destruction most of those who were inside. And 
now, bit by bit, the solid wedge of the enemy’s advance from 
Roche’s Tower began to elbow out of the mansion grounds, 
and to push into the shelter of the wood above it, the English 

* See Frontispiece. 
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force which, since the morning, had held obstinately that 
point of vantage. And this, although the British battery, 
which was still in position near the cliff, mowed lanes in the 
assaulting column ; because those gunners were exposed to a 
heavier cannonade, and from a greater elevation. Three 
o’clock found the wood above the burning house carried by 
the French ; and the sharp ping of rifles filled it from end to 
end, as the fight grew on eastward like a rising tide, superior 
force prevailing steadily over stubborn endurance. 

His right now gaining ground, and his centre secure, La 
Roche prepared to execute the flank movement on the left 
for which the Americans were eager, to avenge their early 
repulse. The rising water in the basin would now enable at 
least the smaller vessels to co-operate with the advance by 
land along the harbour-side road eastwards. Accordingly, 
the twenty thousand Americans in line, together with five 
thousand French cavalry of the reserve, received orders to 
push forward and turn the English right flank, while the ten 
thousand American reserve came forward to occupy White- 
gate and maintain communications. It was now between 
four and five o’clock, and the attention of the British right 
wing was turning irresistibly to the crisis at Trabolgan, where 
the firing was becoming more furious every minute, the pep¬ 
pering of the rifles in the wood being overpowered by the 
booming of the big guns and the crackling explosions of the 
mitrailleuses. Suddenly they were surprised by a galling fire 
from a long fringe of trees on the right rear, and then by the 
sight of the Stars and Bars waving amid the smoke along their 
turned flank. The mischief was difficult to avoid ; Lord Red- 
hill was undermanned for his battlefield, and could hardly 
avoid one danger without running into another. Either he 
must have continued to give way on the left and centre, or. 
by reinforcing them he must have exposed his right flank, 
as had now happened. The order flashed to the reserve. 
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* Change front half right back ! ’ but the movement was 
executed under a murderous fire, and when at last the men 
fronted to the north-east, they had more than enough to hold 
their ground against the elevated position and greater num¬ 
bers of the Americans. To support them with the centre 
was out of the question, while the centre itself was being 
forced upon the other side, and the left repulsed and driven 
in. There remained but one desperate chance—to carry the 
enemy’s centre by a sudden onslaught, giving time to the 
assailants—when successful—to join with the reserve in 
maintaining the line of retreat. That did not mean victory, 
but it might give a chance of orderly retreat. Such a plan 
needs only to he stated to show its wild impracticability. 
The wise and humane course now would have been to send 
forward flags of truce, acknowledge a by no means disgrace¬ 
ful defeat, and surrender with the whole army. But the 
same temper which had prompted the would-be defenders of 
the unfriendly country to hurry on and stake their fortune 
on a pitched battle again prevailed over their better judg¬ 
ment, and the General called up the Life Guards, and formed 
them in column attack, thus weakening his reserve, and de¬ 
priving it of its very faint chance of cutting a way out of the 
field. 

‘It’s all over but the shouting, Barford,’ he said, with a 
forced and livid smile, as the Colonel rode to his side ; 4 we’re 
between the devil and the deep sea. Unless we can carry 
that ridge by assault, we must throw up the sponge.’ 

‘ Hopeless, General,’ was the reply. 4 But I see with you 
there’s nothing else left. I believe my men would mutiny 
rather than surrender—but it rests with you ; we wait orders.’ 

4 Well, a soldier’s death to us, old fellow, that’s all.’ Then, 
taking his place,— 

4 Attack in close column ! Carry swords ! ’ The bristling 
steel flashed together. 

p 
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1 Trot, march 1 9 The bugles sounded, and the French 
commander, on the opposing ridge, saw a great billow of 
cavalry coming end on down the slope to the valley in front 
of his centre. 

‘ Gallop ! 9 The bugles sounded, and the grass fields, by 
this time trampled into mud between their flattened hedge¬ 
rows, quivered under the weight of the bounding mass, which 
flowed across the road, and began to ascend among the 
debris of breached and battered defences on the French 
hillside. 

‘ Charge l 9 The bugles sounded, and up went the dis¬ 
ciplined column, over all obstacles, compact, swift, and 
heavy as a rushing train, into the gaping jaws of destruction. 
The mitrailleuses were ready for them; there was a hell of 
flame and thunder ; then a dense pall of white smoke, out of 
which, right and left, emerged a few score of mangled and 
shrieking horses, many dragging their dead riders in the 
stirrups, and all careering madly back across the valley, 
braining the scared wounded lying about, who tried pain¬ 
fully to get out of the way. This was the finish ; the Life 
Guards had perished with the General, the reserve was 
broken up, the Americans were pressing on the rear; and 
now, under a panic no army could be expected to endure, 
the over-matched British troops gave up the vain struggle, 
and fled. 

Admiral St George had been pounding away all day at 
the Allied fleet securely drawn up between the friendly shore 
of Queenstown and the guarded village of Whitegate. As 
explained already, he fought at immense disadvantage; it 
was no question of merely giving and taking hard knocks in 
the Nelson fashion. Still the English hammered away with 
their old pluck, clinging to the hope that success of the army 
on land might make up for the failure of the fleet; which 
indeed, from the patriotic point of view, would be the more 
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important success after alL But when they saw the smoke 
of the American flank movement gaining onwards and on¬ 
wards up the south-eastern slope; still more, when they 
perceived that the thunders of the battle were growing inland 
across the valley from the ridge of Roche’s Tower, they knew 
that Redhill must have been outflanked, and that all was 
lost. Then the human instincts of life and safety took the 
place of emulation and self-sacrifice ; they had done all that 
men could do; and the Admiral signalled to cease firing, 
and struck his flag. 

In a few minutes all was quiet on the water, and the heavy 
canopy of smoke lifted slowly from the basin of Cork Har¬ 
bour, which lay calm and blue in the mellow October sunset. 
But, for two hours afterwards, the men in the ships could 
hear the roar of the pursuit on land rolling away past Midle- 
ton toward Youghal, until darkness put an end to slaughter 
and savagery, but not to untold miseries, which lay over¬ 
borne by the headlong torrent of rout. 






CHAPTER XXXIV. 

NIGHT AND REFLECTIONS. 

The din of arms was past, and night settled down on the 
bloody field whereon lay shattered for ever—it would be 
absurd to say a hated tyranny, for, in spite of the Bungler 
reaction, there remained nowadays not a vestige of that— 
but a whole political and social system which had played its 
part and had its day, and which had how become a nuisance 
and a pest, blocking the way of a more enlightened civilisa¬ 
tion which was waiting to spread far beyond the shores of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

The fight was over; the brave defenders of the lost cause 
were slain or dispersed, or worse, were lying huddled to¬ 
gether in agonised and moaning heaps. The heavy pall of 
the battle smoke had even yet not lifted from the hills, but 
had become mingled with a sea fog, which melted down in 
a mild drizzle. There was no moon, but a lurid, flickering 
glare was thrown far and wide over the ghastly scene from 
the flames of burning Trabolgan, which, in the morning, had 
been a mansion, and was now a bonfire. The squat, round 
lighthouse, Roche’s Tower, was no more; its stump showed 
a few feet above its surrounding ruins, laid low by the 
artillery; and the tall flagstaff by which our two friends had 
stood in their excursion a year ago [ref. Chap. XIII.] lay 
this night across a shoal of corpses. The flickering red light 
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was in this spot unobstructed, for the fringe of pines on the 
hillside below had been shorn close by the shot and shell; 
and that light fell upon the wan features of the fallen, and 
upon their gory stains ; while their groans, and the faint 
plash of the high tide against the rocks below, were the 
only sounds to break the stillness which had succeeded to 
the tumult of that fateful day. 

Hard by the ruins of Roche’s Tower, in the thick of the 
slaughtered, with his head resting on a part of the prostrate 
signal-staff, an English private of powerful build spoke in 
accents of pain to an equally stalwart comrade, who was do¬ 
ing his best to staunch the gash that was making a pool 
around him. 

4 Ah, Bill, my boy—beggared if this ain’t sarve us roight for 
goin’ a soldierin’. Why couldn’t we stop at ’ome and do 
jobs loike about the river, and live a quiet life, instead o’ 
listenin’ like fools to your recruitin’ sergeants a standin’ drink 
and gettin’ round a feller with a lot o’ lies ! ’ 

4 Oi’d never no more, Joe, dimd if a would,’ groaned the 
other, in reply. 4 This is what they calls milipery glory, this 
is. To lie ’ere with my ’ip smashed, and bleedin’ to death 
as fast as fast, and moy poor Betsy a-thinkin’ of me all the 
while, and ’opin her Bill’s a-comin back to her after the war ! 
Dim the war, and them that makes war, oi sav. It makes 
lots of honest folks miserable, and does no good to no one. 
If ever oi gets well—but per’aps oi never shall, Joe—call 
me a turnip if ever yer sees me a-fightin’ battles agin.’ 

4 Curse them doctors, why don’t ’ee come round ? ’ gasped 
his comrade. 4 Oi can’t be a settin’ my broken arm and 
rib for myself, can oi ? Bother them chaps ! they’re no 
good.’ 

4 Doctors wun’t be o’ no use to me, Joe,’ whined the other, 
more faintly than before. 4 Oi’m a goin’, oi feel oi be. Oi’m 
a losin’ all my blood, and oi can’t stop it, and oi can’t do 
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without it, not even for my Betsy’s sake— Who’s this 

a-comin ? Here ! help ! ’ 

The hooded form of a Catholic Sister of Mercy was beside 
him, and in a moment she was kneeling on the gory turf and 
supporting his head in one hand, while with the other she 
moved him gently into a position adapted for an attempt to 
check the hemorrhage. But he was too far gone. Her com¬ 
panion had turned off to tend other piteous implorers among 
the hideous mass of human wreck. We cannot depict the 
heavenly compassion of these women, which soothed, where 
it could not stay, the departure of many a sufferer; suffice 
it to give poor Bill’s last words. 

‘Oh, lady, yer be a angel, yer be indeed. I sees a 
many ladies like yer a-gatherin’ round me, they’re angels too. 
Yer’ll find my Betsy, and comfort her—keep yer sweet ’and 
on my ’ead, lady—yes, just so—then I be ’appy and not 
afeard—’ 

And, under the wing of the Sister, the spirit of poor Bill, 
ex-bargee, passed into its next state, under the wing of the 
priestess of nature, the only true priestess, the only true 
Saviour. The other man next claimed her attention. 

‘Couldn’t yer get me away into a ’orspital, ma’am ? ’ groaned 
Joe, while the Sister, her garment lying across his brow, 
occupied herself in setting and binding his fractures. 

‘Yes, we will, my man,’ she said soothingly, ‘as soon as 
the ambulance comes round ; but you must lie still and keep 
yourself quiet. There now, stay just as I have put you; 
take a drop out of this flask—that’s enough for you just now ; 
now lie still till I come again.’ 

Subsequently, Joe was removed, with a host of other 
wounded, to Cork, where he recovered, but, although in 
the prime of life, never was again the same strong working 
man that he had been. 

We have thus described briefly two cases—and those by 
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no means the worst—out of the thirty-three thousand—the 
loss of the Allies had been about six thousand—which were 
spread that night, either dead or in various stages of suffer¬ 
ing, about the dreadful field ; and even that list excludes the 
fallen on board the ships. It is a very, very old story, the 
horrors of a battle-field after the fight. It has been witnessed 
thousands of times, and who shall say that it may not have 
to recur many times yet ? And still we boast of our civili¬ 
sation ; we are thankful that we are not as our fathers were, 
that the public mind is more sympathetic, and that philan¬ 
thropic associations are doing much to alleviate the sufferings 
which in past times were simply neglected. There is some¬ 
thing in this contention, no doubt; but nevertheless we have 
as yet failed to eradicate the passions which provoke, and 
those which find their vent in, war. Nations do not trust 
one another; and so long as the existing social basis lasts, 
it is not likely that they ever will. Make believe as much 
as you please that the masculine half of society is the work¬ 
ing and the ruling portion, this respectable fiction will not 
succeed in the future, any more than it has in the past, 
in neutralising the influence exerted by the other half. For 
better or worse, the moral character of men will continue to 
be moulded by the ideals which are set before them by 
women. The question then arises—what is the quality of 
those ideal ? Is it of a kind tending to promote the com¬ 
mon welfare, to merge international jealousies in community 
of properly human aims and interests, and to foster the love 
of peace ? Is it not rather that of an artificial system of 
superstition and meanness ; the falsification of spiritual truth, 
and the consequent perversion of the religious instinct, rami¬ 
fying, like a poison in the blood, through every department 
of life, even the most secular, and discolouring the thoughts 
and emotions of all sorts of persons, even the most worldly ? 
No man can be so absorbed in the cares of business that the 
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influences of his home will have no effect on his character; 
even if he have no settled home, the female society he con¬ 
sorts with elsewhere will have much the same effect. And 
so long as his relations with that society are falsified, how 
can their effect be a good one ? how can it be expected that 
the atmosphere of a subjected and distorted womanhood 
should be wholesome? The so-called virtues which it is 
the fashion to patronise when exhibited by women, are the 
virtues of the slave, not of the citizen; they borrow a little 
grace from being labelled womanly, but their real name is 
servile. And, after all, those who thoughtlessly foster this 
sort of thing, do not really admire it. They let it pass as a 
drawback of nature,—one of those things that cannot be 
helped, and give their attention only to picking out the few 
sweet plums which are to be found in the very unsavoury 
dish. But man cannot live on plums alone. 

Nor is it any escape from responsibility to say that we 
must sit [and wait until feminine nature changes and be¬ 
comes something else than what it is. After all said and 
done, men must be here for something. If they had no 
business in the world, surely they would not have been put 
into it. Surely it is obvious enough that if on the one hand 
woman’s influence is to determine, and does determine, the 
moral character of society, men, on the other hand, have 
their part to play in educating the source of that influence. 
There lVno evidence to show that so long as two sexes are 
needed to propagate the race, the part of the father, the 
brother, or other male companion, is likely to count for 
nothing or little in the training of girls. On the contrary, 
we know that—for the present, at all events—it counts for 
much. Then our contention is that in order to be im¬ 
proved and elevated by feminine influence, men must feel 
women to be in all things without exception their equals— 
let alone the question of superiority—and that in order to 
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feel them their equals, they must learn to make them so. 
They have not learnt it yet, though some feeble steps are 
being made in the right direction, and even these few steps 
already show splendid results. Whole-heartedness is re¬ 
quisite in this all-important matter; every prejudice must 
be uprooted, every morbid predilection scoured off; it must 
be recognised that 4 womanliness ’ is not a harem superstition, 
to be set up as a standard of conduct and blindly adhered 
to, it is rather an attribute concerning which, owing to the 
world’s past folly, we know very little indeed, but which is 
now to be revealed and developed as the goal of all know¬ 
ledge whatsoever. By misuse of their opportunities given 
to educate their womankind to physical and intellectual 
equality with themselves, men have been hitherto held 
down in a condition where they are helplessly bound to 
expend in mutual enmity and destruction those energies 
which would have gone far to establish universal content¬ 
ment ; because there is a greater scourge even than war, 
that is, disease; and had women’s capacities been made the 
most of, medical science must have been vastly in advance 
of the stage it has reached, and a sound mind in a sound 
body having become a general instead of an exceptional 
blessing, the soil from which war springs would have been 
cleared of that weed. It may still not be too late to make 
up lost time—the good signs already alluded to seem to 
indicate that it is not; but prolonged indifference would 
be fatal, because the day of salvation is limited, and when 
a people—especially a great and powerful people—has let 
it slip by unused, the beyond is not an automatic millennium, 
but a catastrophe. 

The hackneyed word salvation reminds one that there 
remains another consideration which may be worth weigh¬ 
ing by those who have not established to their satisfaction 
that there is no future life, and no judgment to come for 
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waste of the present one.—no (metaphorical) ‘ lake of fire 
which is the second death.’ If—whether by a series of 
more or less distressful lines in other forms, or by some 
other equally rational and natural mode—the Hereafter is to 
readjust by its rewards and punishments the seemingly un¬ 
just distribution of good and evil here—then those among 
us, men or women, who instead of helping purposely do 
what in them lies to hinder this work of the regeneration of 
human society by its female portion, may reasonably fear 
lest the authorities they will have to settle with there hold 
them personally responsible, in their degree, for the plagues 
of disease and war in the earth. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


THE SEVERANCE OF IRELAND. 

The great pitched battle having now been decided on the 
ground chosen by the invaders, for reasons already stated, 
their advance could begin. A strong detachment at once 
crossed the water to occupy Queenstown, which place gave 
its victorious Allies a jubilant welcome, and illuminated at 
night, from the summit of the hill to the quays, notwithstand¬ 
ing that the glass of every window had been shivered to 
fragments by the vibration of the cannonade. Meanwhile, 
the main body worked round by land and bridges, and after 
leaving outposts at Mallow Junction to secure the important 
trunk line of railway to Dublin, entered Cork, whose in¬ 
habitants welcomed them with open arms. But time was 
valuable—it was necessary to keep striking while the iron was 
hot; so making the Cork and Queenstown district his base 
of operations, La Roche pushed on by forced marches, and 
reached Dublin with his advance guard on the fourth day 
after the battle. Here the fugitive remnant of the British 
troops had thought of a rally, in the hope of reinforcements ; 
but the news of the great defeat had so paralysed the Home 
Administration, that none were forthcoming; and the next 
piece of news which enlivened the London papers, was the 
capitulation of Dublin on the 18th of October, or rather, its 
declaration for the enemy. There was nothing now to stop 
the march of the Allies northward; and in a very short time 
the last chance of retaining the Union in any form or degree* 
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was taken away by the defection of Ulster; the majority in 
that province having come to see that their best course 
would be to make terms with the future Central Government 
of Ireland, the more especially as resistance, unsupported by 
England, would be worse than useless. The work of the 
invasion was now complete ; on the last day of the month 
the American-Irish Declaration of Severance was despatched 
for the digestion of the British Cabinet, together with the 
other terms of peace, which included a heavy war indemnity, 
to be divided equally among the Allies. 

Lord Humnoddie resigned, with all his colleagues, but 
no one could be found to form a Cabinet at this juncture; 
so the affairs of the country were managed for the moment 
by revolutionary mass meetings, which hurriedly delegated 
their authority to a Committee of Public Safety. First and 
foremost, peace was concluded, the costs were paid, and 
Ireland abandoned. It was a great blow to the pride of 
the dominant party in England; their only consolation was 
that matters might have been very much worse. After all, 
the battle had taken place in Ireland, not England ; Great 
Britain was still intact, and perhaps her position among 
nations might not permanently suffer. France herself had 
borne a heavier disaster only a generation ago, and, instead 
of being crushed, had risen from it into a more solid 
national life. 

Still it was not pleasant to reflect that what should have 
been conceded with a good grace, binding the two islands 
together in a more genuine union than had ever existed 
between them before, was now taken away by force; that 
through clinging stolidly to an insensate prejudice, half a 
kingdom had gone to the foreigner; for the incorporation 
of Ireland as one of the United States was hardly less than 
that, although, it is true, the foreigner in this case was one 
of kindred race, language, and political genius. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

AT RUDDYMERE AGAIN. 

4 Peace is signed,’ said Lord Humnoddie, as the two long 
acquainted families, his own and the Dulham party, were at 
afternoon tea in the great hall at Ruddymere, where they 
sat by preference. 4 It’s rather peace at any price than 
peace with honour, but there’s no help for it. The thing 
took us all by surprise ; I had just prepared a Home Rule 
scheme of my own to pacify Ireland, when the war broke 
out. I have the rough draft of it in that Japan cabinet.’ 

4 Indeed ! what a pity ! ’ said Lesbia. 4 Would you mind 
my seeing it, Lord Humnoddie ? ’ 

4 I’ll read you the sketch, if you like,’ he answered, going 
to the drawer, and bringing out a sheet of manuscript. 

4 Here it is, then. 

4 Article i. The Sovereign of England to retain the title 
of Queen or King of Great Britain and Ireland, but the 
Irish Government to have no connection with the English 
Government except through the Sovereign. 

4 Article 2. Ireland to be an independent State, but to 
claim the right of being defended by the Imperial army and 
navy in the event of war. In return for this claim, Ireland 
to furnish a certain number of men yearly to recruit the 
Imperial forces. 

4 Article 3. Ireland to be represented in the Imperial 
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Parliament at Westminster by five delegates, one from each 
of the provinces and one from Dublin. These delegates to 
have the right of speaking and voting upon all questions, 
equally with English members. England, Wales, and Scot¬ 
land to be represented in the Irish Parliament by seven 
delegates—one from London, three from the provinces, two 
from Scotland, and one from Wales. These delegates to 
have the right of speaking and voting upon all questions, 
equally with Irish members. 

‘ Article 4. Ireland to be free to make her own fiscal 
arrangements, but to grant the province of Ulster a charter 
to make a special commercial treaty with England. In the 
event of the terms of such treaty not meeting the views of 
the Central Irish Government, custom-houses would be 
established along the inland frontier of Ulster, or the part 
of it affected by the treaty. 

‘ Article 5. All persons visiting or residing in Ireland, to 
enjoy religious liberty not less than that enjoyed by all 
persons visiting or residing in England. 

‘ I thought that would do/ he added, laying down the 
manuscript. 

‘ Do ! ’ exclaimed Lesbia. ‘ I should think so, indeed. 
Why, if only that measure had been brought forward, I 
believe Queenstown would never have been fought, and the 
kingdom would be still intact! Excuse me, Lord Hum- 
noddie, but what on earth induced you to keep it back ? ’ 

The Marquis looked at his wife. 

‘That was rather my doing, Lesbie,’she said. ‘I per¬ 
suaded Hum to keep his Home Rule to himself, at all 
events until the Irish had had a whipping. I thought such 
concessions were more than they deserved, and it would 
have looked like giving in to a threat.’ 

1 But it is we who have got the whipping, and we have 
had to give in, not to a threat, but to force,’ replied Lesbia 
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very quietly, but with sternness in her voice and face. ‘ I 
must say, Lady Humnoddie, that I should not like to have 
borne your part in this matter. I should almost feel myself 
—blood-guilty.’ 

It was a fault of our heroine’s that when her feelings were 
stirred about sociology or politics, she was apt to give vent 
to them, without pausing to consider the weight of the pro¬ 
jectile. Lady Humnoddie turned pale and was silent, and 
though too good-natured to resent what was said to her, she 
did not quite recover her spirits until the evening, after 
dinner. Mr Bristley himself was startled by his niece’s 
observation, but felt its justice too much to remonstrate; he 
came to the rescue, however, as best he could. 

1 The old story, my lord,’ he said, forcing a laugh. * It 
happened to your predecessor, the very first Prime Minister. 
The woman whom thou gavest me, she gave me of the 
apple of Discord, and I did eat. It can’t be undone now, 
any more than then, and it’s no use crying over—to be 
practical, what do you think of the outlook at present ? ’ 

‘ Well,’ he replied, ‘ the worst of the crisis will soon be 
over, let us hope. The indemnity is paid, the French army 
is quitting Ireland, which is handed over to the Americans, 
and perhaps the clouds of foreign war are passing away for 
good ; but the Revolution is upon us in all its force, and 
our national idols, one after another, are toppling down and 
going under. My order is threatened with political and, it 
may be, social extinction ; yours, too, Mr Bristley— ’ 

‘ Let it go, Lord Humnoddie, let it go'; don’t spare it for 
my sake. By an Established Church the State is saddled 
with business wherewith it has no concern, while it is 
made to neglect things of importance within its rightful 
province. The days of State patronage and control of 
religion are numbered : no country will tolerate it much 
longer. If we sky-pilots cannot keep our heads above 
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water without establishment, we had better sink. But what 
about the external relations of the country ? ’ 

‘ Well, you know, first we’ve got to pay the piper all 
round ; next we are to hand over Egypt to France, our 
rights in the Suez Canal being guaranteed, if we choose to 
insist on them in preference to making a new canal further 
east. The Yankees will foot it in ould Oireland ; and as 
for the Russian bear, he hugs for good Afghanistan in the 
east and Asia Minor in the west. Russia, in return, cedes 
to us a magnificent assortment of promises for the future. 
But, I fancy, she will soon have her own hands full; since 
every ruler who ascends the throne under the old regimen, 
knows that he signs his own death-warrant.’ 

1 Some beside Russians think that Russia is to be the 
dominant country of the future, and to absorb Europe,’ 
remarked his elder daughter. 

4 Possibly, Hillie ; but she will have to traverse a big 
revolution first. If we here needed the physic, what does 
Russia? Anyhow, that question’s not a pressing one. We 
have made a terrible mess of our affairs at home and abroad, 
and we must lie on our bed as we have made it, and be 
thankful it’s no worse.’ 

‘ Who are the people on this revolutionary committee ? ’ 
asked the younger girl. 

‘ There’s the list, Fri. I haven’t the pleasure of knowing 
any of them, and don’t wish to have.’ 

‘ I’ll tell you what, Fri,’ said her sister, winking at her, 

‘ if the Revolution turns us all adrift, you and I shall have 
to start as professional beauties.’ 

‘ And in that capacity I hope you will visit Dulham,’ 
joined in Lesbia, 4 where Uncle Spines and I are going to 
set up the cult of Baal Peor.’ 

£ Lesbia, for shame ! ’ said her mother. 

‘ Baal Berith will be more to the purpose, Lesbie,’ 
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observed her uncle. ‘The Numen of the Covenant, the 
covenant of Divine Order, will serve us better than the 
Numen of Debauchery.’ 

‘ Never mind, we’ll try them all round,’ said Hilda. 

‘ Girls, hold your tongues,’ put in the Marchioness. ‘ We 
have it on the apostle’s authority that the tongue is a fire, a 
world of iniquity. Is not that so, Mr Bristley ? ’ 

‘ And you have it on my authority that the apostle was 
a double-distilled donkey, down to the ground,’ retorted 
the person appealed to. * Nevertheless, he spoke truth 
sometimes for the sake of change, as in the instance you 
mention.’ 

‘These be the clergy and the women of the future,’ 
observed Lord Humnoddie, who had listened with some 
amusement. 

‘ It was the man, not the parson, that spoke in me,’ said 
Mr Bristley. ‘The man considers the world around him; 
the parson is a guide to the sky.’ 

‘ And it was the woman, not the dollymops, that spoke in 
me,’ said Hilda. 

‘ Pray, what is a dollymops ? ’ asked her father. 

‘ A dollymops, papa, is a woman who trots out the pro¬ 
prieties,’ explained Hilda. 

‘ But sits heavily upon them while they trot,’ added Friga. 

‘Lesbia,’ said the Marchioness reproachfully, ‘you’ve 
spoilt my Fri.’ 

4 Spoil my own god-daughter, Lady Humnoddie ! Never.’ 

‘ Your god-daughter ! I should say you were a mother 
of quite the other sort,’ she retorted. ‘ The old notion is 
that god-children are brought up by their sponsors in the 
fear of the Lord ; how say you, Mr Bristley ? ’ 

‘ I say with you that that’s a very old notion, Lady 
Humnoddie,’ replied the vicar genially. 

‘And I say that Lesbie does bring me up in that fear,’ 
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added Friga. 4 My fear about your god, dearest mamma, 
is that before long he will get—’ 

A shriek of laughter from the other two girls was loud 
enough to drown completely the remainder of Lady Friga’s 
sentence. Probably, what she said was, ‘will get his bless¬ 
ing disregarded.’ 

Seeing that this was a fresh discomfiture for her hostess, 
Lesbia said seriously,— 

‘ Joking apart, Lady Humnoddie, I think that women of 
the world like you must perceive better than others, that 
the old notions look like being played out now. When 
from the Cornish coast I heard the cannon roar at Roche’s 
Tower all that dreadful day, I seemed to listen to the knell 
of an epoch which indeed it is high time were dead.’ 

‘ I believe that too, Lesbie,’ said her mother, 4 else why 
should an event, which at the time was remote, have 
affected me in that supernatural manner ? The first part of 
my dream’ has come true.’ 

4 When the fruit hangs fully ripe,’ said Mr Bristley, in 
slow and measured accents, ‘any touch will bring it to the 
ground. Or, as was said of old, where the carcase is, 
thither will the vultures be gathered. It may be a battle 
lost in one place or another, at Dorking, at Guildford, at 
Queenstown—where you will ; it may be a visitation of 
quite another, perhaps a direr, sort; but the teaching of 
history—notably of that Judaic history with which we are so 
familiar—goes to show that where national advantages have 
been abused, and national opportunities thrown away, the 
catastrophe — whatever form it is to take—is not very 
far off.’ 

4 But if the decencies of life are to be upset, and good 
society ruined,’ said the Marchioness bitterly, 4 1 shall give 
it up and go and live abroad.’ 

4 1 hope you may find there the personal relief you ex- 
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pect,’ he returned, 4 but the respite in any case can be only 
temporary. The revolution, I feel convinced, will spread 
from these shores, and effect, more or less, every part of 
Europe. You will everywhere see your chosen society 
changing around you, and increasing its distance from your 
sympathies. Far better, would it not be, to take the bull 
by the horns, and see what you can do to accommodate 
yourself to the times, and prepare for the future. The 
period will most likely be short, during which the wealthy 
and high-born can start with advantage over their competitors 
in the struggle for those things which make existence worth 
having. Hitherto, your order—mine too—has been as a caste 
set apart, nursed and favoured as if it belonged to a better 
world; and of that class the female portion has been the most 
petted, and, I must say, spoiled. They have been kept in a 
glass case, so to speak, treated partly as ornaments, partly 
as toys, partly as slaves; flattered, sonneted, grimaced at, 
lied to, regarded with mock homage, but not with sincere 
reverence; they have been thrown the sugared husks of 
life’s enjoyments with an elegant bow, but debarred as 
much as possible from the nutritious inside ; they have been 
overwhelmed with valueless offerings, but denied their 
rights. As my niece well says, it is time the doom of such 
an epoch were come ; and it is come, I really believe.’ 

As all kept silence, the vicar turned to his wife. 

4 Well, now, Kitty dear, I mustn’t tire the company with 
any more prosing. May we have our trap round ? ’ 

4 Certainly,’ replied Lord Humnoddie, ringing, 4 and 
come over again soon ; old friends should hang together at 
such a time, whatever their private theories.’ 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

LEADING TO THE SECOND PART. 

‘ Hallo ! visitors, bother! I must stop in for them,’ said 
Lesbia to herself, for just as she was leading her bicycle 
down the vicarage garden, a day or two after the visit to 
Ruddymere, she saw a wagonette pull up at the garden 
gate, and a footman dismount from it. In a minute she 
recognised the visitors. 

‘ Why, it’s the Lockstables from their honeymoon, bring¬ 
ing Fri with them ! How are you all ? this is quite unex¬ 
pected, come in—yes, yes, I can ride afterwards; you’re 
just in time for a cup of tea with mamma and auntie, but 
Uncle Spines is out in the village; he was sent for. But 
how soon you’ve come back from Italy, Rose ! you can’t 
have done it properly in so short a time ? ’ 

‘ We didn’t care to be gallivanting abroad any longer, 
with this great smash at home/ said Lockstable. ‘ What 
insanity made that unfortunate fellaw Redhill throw away 
his life, and the lives of all those fine fellaws, after the battle 
was lost ? ’ 

‘ They did nobly for their country, Athelstan,’ said his 
wife. 

‘Country be shot ! ’ was the reply. ‘Catch me dying for 
my country ! Not if I know it. My creed is, that a fellaw’s 
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put here, not to die for his country, but to live for pudding 
and kisses,—eh, Rose ? ’ 

‘Yes, that is your ‘creed/ Athelstan, and I’m afraid you 
have no other/ answered his wife. 

‘ There’s some truth in what you say, though, Mr Lock- 
stable/ remarked Lesbia. ‘ It was a manifestly useless, and, 
therefore, unjustifiable sacrifice.’ 

‘ Ah, you’re a sensible young lady, Miss Newman. By 
the way, I’ve brought you a present from the Swiss, the 
actual weapon used by William Tell at Hastings, or anyhow, 
one fit to be used by your muscular arms, whenever you 
visit mountains with glaciers. Where the deuce an’ all— 
ah, I left it in the carriage.’ 

‘ How d’you do, won’t you come in ? ’ said Mrs Bristley, 
advancing from the house and shaking hands with each. 

‘ My husband will be sorry to miss you, but he may be in 
by five.’ 

‘Here you are, Miss Newman/ said Lockstable, present¬ 
ing her with a very workman-like ice-axe. 

‘ Thanks endless; what a first-rate tool! ’ said Lesbia, 
taking it from his hands. ‘ But you needn’t call me Miss 
Newman any longer, now that you are an appendage of my 
friend Rose.’ 

‘ Lesbia, then—you must get your uncle to take you to 
the Alps; it’s just what you’d enjoy. I believe you’d 
go for Mont Blanc all alone, like that fellaw Jock o’ 
Ball sack—’ 

‘ Jacques Balmat of Chamounix, I suppose you mean,’ 
said Lesbia laughing. ‘ Balzac was a French novelist; and 
as for Jock o’ Hazeldean, I’m sure I don’t know who he 
was. But I shouldn’t take Balmat’s route ; I should ascend 
from St Geovais by the Dome, and return by the Cote, the 
Corridor, and the Bossous.’ 

‘ Not without a guide, Lesbie/ said Mrs Lockstable. ‘ It 
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would be tempting Providence. The change of weather 
alone is a great danger on the high range. The local guides 
are well accustomed to observe it, and no one who values 
his life should venture on those heights without one.’ 

‘No, by the cross of Christopher Columbus ! 5 put in her 
husband. ‘ Why, I needed a guide inside a London ’bus 
yesterday, although Rose was with me. We were sitting 
near the door in one of the red pennies which run between 
‘ Woyl Oak ’ and the Strand, you know. I took a fellaw 
opposite me for one of the fellaws of my club, and shook 
hands with him violently. He was a perfect stranger, and 
stone-deaf into the bargain. Didn’t he stare like an owl, 
and didn’t our co-’bussers giggle ! ’ 

While the rest of the company were still chatting in the 
drawing-room, Friga led her intimate friend out again into 
the garden, and, taking her hand, said,— 

‘ Lesbie, something has been haunting me ever since the 
news of the disaster of Queenstown, about which, I will 
confess to you, I care very little politically. That some¬ 
thing is the interview which you and your uncle had some 
time ago with Cardinal Power, and which you gave me an 
account of. I understand your view, Lesbie, to be, that if 
women’s rights are to be vindicated, the religious depart¬ 
ment must not be neglected; because it is mainly by appeals 
to the superstitious credulity and ignorance of the masses 
that our subjection has been maintained. You hold, do 
you not, that it*is essential to the regeneration of society 
and a higher civilisation, that the spiritual dominion should 
pass out of the hands of those who have usurped it, and 
that the priestess of nature should also become the priestess 
by society’s ordinances; and further, that the divine su¬ 
premacy itself should be ascribed to our sex. Is that your 
doctrine ? ’ 

‘ Certainly, Fri; what of it ? ’ 
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‘ Why, that on these grounds you have approached the 
Church of Rome through her chief representative here, as 
being the body most fitted to accept and act upon that view 
of the future of human religion, the one most competent 
and able to carry it into effect if she will.’ 

‘ Yes; what then ? ’ 

‘ Why, then I think it is time you followed up your first 
interview with the cardinal by another. If this revolution 
is going to shake society to pieces, the endurance of even 
his Church will be tried, the more especially if the rumours 
mentioned by the correspondent of the Daily Twaddler this 
morning should prove true, that an Italian woman of in¬ 
fluence and position is getting up an agitation against, the 
Church in Rome itself, which may end in a regular perse¬ 
cution.’ 

* Look here, then, Fri; if I go and call on the cardinal 
again, will you go with me ? ’ 

‘ I ! Do you think that would be of any use, Lesbia ? I 
sympathise with your aims as heartily as your uncle can, but 
my talents are not equal to his; in fact I am no orator, 
though I study a good deal.' 

4 1 think it might be of service, Fri. The world’s the 
world, and its motives are not always those of pure reason. 
Your father has lately been in a prominent position before 
it, while my uncle is only an obscure clever man.’ 

‘My father!’ said Friga, laughing. ‘Yes; he has been 
in a prominent position before the world of late ; very. More 
prominent than successful. However, if you think I might 
be useful to bait your hook, as a possible convert to Roman¬ 
ism, I’ll go through the ceremony of calling with you, at all 
events.’ 

‘ That’s settled then ; we must arrange an opportunity. 
Now, how are you going home ? ’ 

4 Direct. The wagonette will drop me at the park gate, 
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and then take the Lockstables to Frogmore Station; they 
return to town this evening.’ 

‘ Well, I can ride my bike to the park gate, and then walk 
a bit with you. That’ll give us a few minutes to consult 
about seeing the cardinal.’ 


CHAPTER XXXVriI. 

THE PAPACY IN TROUBLE-THE PISA-VITRI PERSECUTION. 

Beatrice Pisa-Vitri, a handsome, young Roman widow 
of birth and fortune, had, up to the year 189 —, been noted 
for her religious zeal, and her munificence toward the ancient 
Church with which she was connected, both by ties of kin¬ 
dred—her brother being a priest—and by her aristocratic 
family traditions. But at this date a change—or rather a 
development—took place gradually in her mind; she was 
seized by a desire to assert herself in matters hitherto held 
strictly ecclesiastical. This conduct on her part was met, 
first with mild remonstrance, then with open displeasure, 
reproof, and opposition from the clergy. The worse for 
them ; their bigotry was as oil on the flame of Madame Pisa- 
Vitri’s ambition, and turned her former devotion into a 
deadly hostility. It did more than that, however : it opened 
her eyes to the degrading position assigned to her sex in 
religious matters, and made her, like the heroine of this 
story, a champion of the cause. One morning the reading 
world of Rome was surprised by the appearance of a bulky 
pamphlet bearing her name as authoress, and entitled ‘ La 
Donna e la Chiesa,’ in which doctrines were propounded 
which might have been taken for a translation into Italian 
of those summarised by Lesbia’s friend in the preceding 
chapter. It had a rapid sale, first among her own friends, 
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then among the elite of the society of Rome, then among 
the Italian public at large ; eventually it was translated in 
French, and became the rage in Paris and other cities; 
finally it was done into English, and cheapened, and there 
was a heavy run upon it in London, and at all booksellers ; 
and all this in less than a month. The book was a success, 
and a tremendous slap in the face to clerical authority, and 
to orthodoxy, clerical and lay. 

The breach was now complete between Madame Pisa- 
Vitri and her once beloved Catholic Church; the work was 
put on the Index Expurgatorius, and the lesser excommuni¬ 
cation was launched at the authoress herself. This was no 
more than she had calculated upon ; but it roused the female 
society of which she was the brilliant centre ; and enthusiastic 
meetings were held, where it was resolved that unless the 
papacy drew in its horns, and virtually apologised, the Roman 
ladies and women in general would henceforth refuse to at¬ 
tend mass or the confessional, and to visit or receive at their 
houses any of the clergy. Her brother expostulated with 
her, but all he got for his pains was being sternly forbidden 
the premises. Denunciation now raved from every pulpit 
against the rebellious daughters of the Church, but it was 
left for the present to rave away ; for no one, as a rule, went 
to hear it, except scoffing males, who enjoyed it with grin¬ 
ning faces, and made scandalous scenes in the churches by 
lighting cigars in full view of the energetic preacher, which 
brought on a by no means sotto voce altercation with the 
suisses who attempted to turn them out. 

Things had already reached this pass, when, as Madame 
Pisa-Vitri was passing in an open carriage through a crowd, 
a man shot at her with a revolver. The ball carried away a 
part of her mantilla, and then lodged harmless in the wall. 
Madame Pisa-Vitri did not start or utter a sound, but calmly 
turned her head with a nod and smile, indicating with out- 
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stretched arm the nearest lamp-post. On this, accordingly, 
the ruffian was instantly strung up by the crowd—the police 
keeping discreetly out of the way—in a manner which ex¬ 
posed him to derision and pelting during his long death- 
agony. 

There was no proof that the wretch was other than a half 
insane fanatic, acting for his own hand; but suspicion that 
he had been suborned, fastened—very unjustly, no doubt— 
on a certain portion of the regular clergy. And, as the 
signora had a large number of friends in the national parlia¬ 
ment, ministers were only too glad to avail themselves of 
this pretext to introduce measures which should give effect 
to the popular indignation. A bill, ostensibly for suppres¬ 
sion of the Budget of Public Worship, was brought in, and 
carried by a large majority; but, in reality, its clauses went 
much further than mere disestablishment and disendowment. 
They were secretly laid before Madame Pisa-Vitri herself, 
and amended by her, certainly not in the direction of 
leniency. The principal were as follows: The whole 
revenues of the Church in Italy to be confiscated, and 
the Catholic places of worship to be closed until the priests 
belonging to them should marry; all preaching and lectur¬ 
ing by unmarried priests to be prevented, forcibly if necessary; 
the Vatican and St Peter's to be taken possession of by the 
Government, and fitted up as a grand secular college for 
girls; lastly, military service was to be made compulsory 
upon seminarists as upon other youths; for this purpose, 
however, a special corps d’armee was to be created, en¬ 
rolling clerical members only; so that the burden might be 
made tolerable to the conscripts, so far at least to exempt 
them from herding with their social inferiors and laymen. 
As a set-off against this privilege, however, Madame Pisa- 
Vitri devised a uniform for the clerical corps, which at first 
was hardly to their taste. 
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Here the persecution was stayed for the present; but 
another measure, the expulsion of the papacy from the king¬ 
dom, and the outlawry of any of those expelled if they at¬ 
tempted to return without leave, was in reserve for future 
emergencies. It depended on the pleasure of Madame Pisa- 
Vitri; for the circumstances of the time had made her the 
de facto ruler. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

SOME MINOR EFFECTS OF THE BRITISH REVOLUTION OF 

189—.—OUSEBRIDGE. 

The distinctive character of Revolution, properly so called, 
as compared with constitutional reform, on the one hand, 
and with mere riot, on the other, is that society in revolu¬ 
tion changes its principles of right and wrong. It is like a 
person turning on his heel; the objects which surround him 
may remain as they were, but his point of view is changed. 
Or, to take another simile, it resembles the situation of one 
revisiting at middle life the scenes of his early childhood. 
In one sense, they are the same scenes, but, in another 
sense, how completely altered ! * Cari luoghi\ io vi trovai ; 

ma quei di non trovo piii .’ A sudden gust of popular passion, 
rising against a time-honoured institution on account of a 
particular incidental provocation, may jeopardise it for the 
moment; but when the fit has passed, the institution will 
be found standing in its place. It is otherwise where a 
conviction has grown that the institution is intrinsically 
worthless, and that the reverence paid to it was a mistake. 
This is revolutionary change. 

But the crash and ruin of venerable buildings, whether in 
the material or the moral world, is a more or less painful 
subject into which it is not necessary for the purposes of 
this story to go far. It will answer better to select seemingly 
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small indications of a reversal of heart and mind on the part 
of English society, than to describe the cataclysms by which 
they were accompanied. 

Among the minor effects, there was no one which more 
strikingly affected the tone of society through all its grades, 
than the thoroughgoing dislocation of the old-fashioned 
modes of female attire, and the rapid substitution of cos¬ 
tumes at once healthful, comfortable, and becoming. Our 
heroine was no longer a solitary pioneer, hewing her way 
bravely through a mass of obloquy ; girls both younger and 
older than she were discarding their skirts and adopting, for 
everyday use, a knicker or tights costume, according to 
fancy, first for out-door exercises only, then for all exercises, 
in-door or out-door, then for evening as well as morning 
dress; and no remonstrances of old fogies of either sex 
could induce them to return, except for occasions of solem¬ 
nity where the dignity of a robe was in place, to the con¬ 
demned petticoats. This movement in the matter of dress 
quickly entailed another one, but of more limited applica¬ 
tion. Riding astride was encouraged by the institution of 
a ‘ Ladies’ Bicycle Club ’ and a ‘ Ladies’ Reformed Horse¬ 
back Association,’ which sprang into existence and flourished 
in the course of a single summer. Our heroine, and her 
friend Friga Hawknorbuzzard, here saw the fruits of an 
active propagandism at which they had worked with re¬ 
newed zeal since the catastrophe of Queenstown; but their 
success might not have been so signal as it was, had their 
endeavours not been assisted by the recognised leaders of 
fashion, who had the wisdom to keep touch of the foremost 
innovations, and to lose no time in espousing the winning 
cause. Never did a fashion in dress spread more rapidly 
than this ‘anti-skirt movement,’ and a new impetus was 
given by it to every kind of healthy exercise. Lawns and 
fields presented scenes of feminine energy hitherto never 
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witnessed unless in the artificial environment of the stage or 
circus, and which were transforming the life of women, root 
and branch, and through them affecting for the better the 
manners and ideas of men. The immemorial reign of the 
Weakervessel and the Dollymops was o’er ; crinoline was 
unheard of, as was its bastard offspring, the hump or dress- 
spoiler ; the chignon displayed not its massive coil; the 
wasp-waist and the stilt-heel were no longer admired, but 
were looked upon as horrid survivals of the mediaeval tor¬ 
ture-chamber ; corset-makers had little custom but from the 
very aged or diseased, the classical Spanish sash supplying 
the place of stays, where required; the hollow modes of 
Paris were altogether beginning to find the solid modes of 
London too strong for them, and had begun to shape their 
course accordingly : in a word, the old-world fripperies and 
barbarisms were all drifting away like November leaves 
before the north-wester. And with the new, free, comfort¬ 
able, and rational garments, and the vigorous enjoyments 
to which they gave scope, the tone of girls’ minds became 
braced, their tastes widened and raised, their interest in 
public concerns, apart from personalities, aroused; in short, 
their emancipation from the past completed, and their 
grasps of the future assured. Superficial thinkers said 
that the sexes were changing places ; but those of deeper 
understanding saw that the elevation of woman to her 
proper place would never degrade man below his, which 
indeed he had never yet filled; they saw that within the 
area of the Revolution mankind was rising to a higher level, 
and getting a wider and truer view of the world. 

One part only of the revolutionary programme will pro¬ 
bably jar upon the feelings of the reader, as it did upon 
those whose unwelcome duty it was to carry it out. The 
recognition of women’s dignity made it imperative that per¬ 
sonal outrages against it should be put down with no irreso- 
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lute hand. A fearful invention, called the Red Girl—a 
bronze girl in red garments, with the joints moving as in a 
living human being—administered the lash to offenders in 
that direction, with a tremendous but impartial severity such 
as no arm of flesh could use. But, fortunately, the terror 
of the machine proved, as a rule, a sufficient warning; and 
society was spared having to inflict a penalty which, in days 
when the development of feminine influence was promoting 
general kindness and forbearance, went very much against 
the gram. 

We may now turn from that disagreeable topic to the 
most important among the minor effects at home of the 
British Revolution of 189—. Already, under universal 
manhood and womanhood suffrage, a goodly sprinkling of 
the foremost women had gained seats in the legislature, 
where they threw their weight solidly into every measure 
tending directly to the emancipation of their sex. A pressing, 
practical question had arisen,—what should be done with the 
funds created by the lapse of several bishoprics and other 
benefices of the late Establishment. The new law, hereafter 
to be referred to again, which gave the widows the refusal of 
their deceased husbands’ ministration and emoluments, de¬ 
layed the wholesale lapse ; but even now there was a suffi¬ 
cient accumulation to start some national undertaking in 
consonance with modern views. After much debate, it was 
resolved to create a new and special national debt, to be 
paid off by the lapse of the church endowments. From ten 
to twelve millions sterling were to be devoted to founding 
a great university for women, where every profession and 
every trade could be thoroughly learnt at a moderate cost— 
in the case of girls on the foundation, free of cost. A 
commission was appointed to select and purchase a site, 
and eventually the midland town of Ousebridge, already 
much resorted to for educational purposes, was fixed upon 
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as being a convenient distance from the metropolis, fairly 
central for the rest of England, and possessing a gravelly 
and sandy soil, a good river, and other advantages. Here, 
accordingly, was built a vast college, the nucleus of a 
future group destined to eclipse both Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge in its influence on English society, destined to be 
the nursery of a new order, the order of women free at last, 
and lacking only the training to enter upon their inheritance 
and rule the world, rule it no longer indirectly by the fawn¬ 
ing and cajolery and chicanery which are the instruments 
of an enslaved race, but directly and openly in their own 
right and—if need should ever arise—by those resources 
which Science was yearly morp and more transferring from 
the, as yet, bigger frames of half-civilised men to those most 
intelligent in her ways. 

A staff of thoroughly qualified teachers was drawn from 
the most cultivated grades of society, particular stress being 
laid on their personal character and circumstances ; all the 
male professors being required to be married men living 
with their wives, in order that no favouritism, or suspicion 
of it, might interfere with their relations to the students. 
The girls who were to form the Foundation College of the 
university were selected exclusively from the well-born in 
straitened circumstances, and this not from any sentiments 
which might be described as snobbish, but in order that a 
tone of refined simplicity might be taken by the institution 
at its start; that the first impression made on the towns¬ 
people of Ousebridge by the novel experiment might be a 
favourable one ; and that the new ideas and fashions might 
penetrate outer society with the greater force. 

The Foundation College was to be free ; the other colleges 
which in course of time would cluster round it, would bear 
their own expenses, like other educational establishments; 
it was important that the undertaking should set out with 
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a class of students chosen only for their fitness to the ends 
in view, and unhampered by other considerations. It was 
a fair compact; the college to provide first-rate education, 
living, and healthy sports ; the girls, on their part, to wear 
the college uniform during their resident membership, and 
to do their best to reform outside society on their own 
model. Thus for five years each student at Ousebridge 
had guaranteed to her a life of work and recreation such 
as girls have a right to expect—a right which was yielded to 
them now, probably for the first time in human history. 

The colour chosen for the university was a rich crimson, 
as Oxford and Cambridge have their respective blues ; the 
badge was an oval with a golden arrow in it, pointing up¬ 
wards, and the word Deira below it. The uniform for Foun¬ 
dation College, which was filled mostly with younger girls, 
was a dark-blue serge knicker suit with crimson beretta cap 
and stockings, but other colleges could have their own 
colours; the gown, of course, was common to all, for the 
hours of study and lectures in school, and for walking about 
the town. University officers were, of course, appointed to 
see that the liberty of students to go almost where they 
pleased did not lead to abuses and scandal, which would 
have weakened the influence it was the main object of the 
institution to extend. We say the main object, because 
mere learning, of one sort and another, could be acquired 
elsewhere. Learned women who were learned and nothing 
more, would be no new thing ; the object now was not only 
to make them learned and intelligent in their respective 
chosen callings, but also to eradicate from them what the 
world, but a few years back, had miscalled ‘ womanliness,’— 
to harden them in character as in muscle,—to bruise out of 
them their frivolity and soft-headedness, and silly manner¬ 
isms and coquetry and mischievous thoughtlessness and 
all other pseudo-feminine habits, the heritage of prehistoric 
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degradation, which had been the means of keeping eastern 
nations in barbarism, Europe in semi-barbarism, and, finally 
of bringing England—though the foremost country in recog¬ 
nising women’s rights—to Queenstown and the Revolution. 
So at last in Ousebridge our heroine saw that she would find 
a congenial society, the female society of a new era, whose 
members, whatever career they might choose, would at all 
events be prepared for it by the cultivation of a vigorous 
physical and moral constitution, unhampered by stolid 
prejudices and impossible compromises. 

These minor effects of the Revolution, which have been 
selected for mention as pertinent to the story, if they were 
but little straws, showed at any rate that the wind had set in 
favour of making a tabula rasa of the old civilisation. The 
example soon proved contagious ; the Spirit of the Revolution 
spread like a prairie fire among other nations. But space 
will not permit our following it abroad, nor even going far 
beyond this cursory glimpse of its work at home, which work, 
it need hardly be said, made a clean sweep, once for all, of 
women’s disabilities of every sort, social, political, profes¬ 
sional, religious. They could now compete with men on a 
fair field and no favour, in every existing or possible walk 
of life. 



CHAPTER XL. 

DISESTABLISHED, BUT VIVIFIED. 

Had the long-talked-of disestablishment of the Church of 
England been carried out in the years preceding the Revolu¬ 
tion of 189—, that great, highly-cultivated, and in some sense 
national religious body would simply have been reduced to 
the level of other denominations; and no place or pretext 
would have been found now for violent innovations affect¬ 
ing it, and it alone. Family ties, formed in parsonages, but 
ramifying thence all through the upper strata of English 
society, would have counted heavily against depriving the 
established clergy of their social status after they were dis¬ 
established ; courtesy and regard would have made good the 
loss of caste decreed by the law, and probably the zeal of 
adherents would have more than made good the pecuniary 
loss by disendowment. 

But, as Napoleon is reported to have said, Les Anglais 
sont toujours irop tard. As in the case of Irish Home Rule, 
so in this case the needful change, instead of being made in 
good time with a good grace, was deferred until it became 
compulsory and came with a crash. And now in the melee 
of the Revolution, the disestablished and disendowed clergy 
felt that they had no longer any professional dignity to lose, 
and had nothing but a flimsy, dubious fence of religious, or 
rather doctrinal, principle between themselves and the in- 
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ducement to run riot among those allurements of this life 
which formerly it had been their business to denounce. 
That in many cases the fence broke down, and some singular 
results followed its breaking, is no matter for surprise, but 
the contrary; in a subsequent chapter we shall instance the 
most important of these cases. 

Yet, after all, it would have been a pity had the change 
come quietly, instead of being precipitated by the Revolu¬ 
tion ; two considerations will show this. In the first place, 
as things were now, a meteoric display of talent which had 
been buried under the mounds of uniformity and routine— 
talent as various as the variety of faces—shot forth from 
thousands of rustic retreats, where its existence had been un¬ 
suspected. Incumbents whom their neighbours had never 
imagined to be anything beyond hum-drum country parsons 
proved to be artists, mechanicians, agriculturists, economists, 
financiers, lawyers, first-rate men of business, the real char¬ 
acter could now come out from under the parson’s cloth, 
because, the etiquette and prejudices having been swept 
away, every clergyman felt that he could put off his clerical 
profession at pleasure, or make it merely auxiliary to the 
occupation which his heart really was in. No doubt there 
were those to be found whose heart was really in a religious 
life, but they were not plentiful; the iron mask undone 
revealed a class of men the far greater part of whom had 
adopted the profession from motives more or less worldly. 

But in the second place, the Revolution had promulgated 
a law which gave the married clergy a direct interest in dis¬ 
establishment. Every clergyman’s widow could now enjoy 
for her life-time the income and residence of her deceased 
husband, on condition of succeeding him in his clerical 
office and undertaking, either in her own person or in that 
of a sister or daughter, the whole offices of the ministry 
without exception. This could be in no case difficult, 
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because the ritual could now be altered in any manner or 
direction according to the opinions and taste of each in¬ 
dividual minister, male or female, and no authority could 
impugn this right. More than this, a clergyman could at 
any time appoint any competent woman to undertake for 
him the whole or any part of his services, including the 
ministration of sacraments. It may well be supposed that 
the optional institution of clergywomen in place of clergy¬ 
men produced a powerful effect upon large portions of 
society. For instance, the churches filled with men who 
before had turned their backs upon everything religious; 
for the sake of kneeling to girls as their ministers, they 
would put up with forms of words which they could not 
endorse. Whatever the National Church may have been 
during its reign, at its lapse it was become an undeniable 
blessing, a lever of genuine progress. 


CHAPTER XLI. 

CLENCHING THE NAIL, AND THE CORONA OF THE DREAM 

UPON THE CARDINAL. 

Cardinal Power sat alone in his front drawing-room at 
Archbishop’s House, fatigued with preaching a long sermon 
at Sunday vespers at one of the Kensington churches, and 
depressed by lugubrious thoughts inevitably suggested by 
the bad news from headquarters which we have already 
sketched. Even independently of that, it seemed to him 
that the Catholic interest was on the wane. True, it had 
been so before many times in history, but this time the 
conditions were different. In former ages persecution was 
looked upon as a fiery trial out of which the faithful 
emerged more strong in their faith than ever; now it had 
no such effect; on the contrary, its effect was to show men 
the disagreeable side of a profession of religion about which 
they were not very keen, even on its pleasant side. It did 
not evoke their indignation against the persecutor, nor their 
chivalrous zeal for the persecuted ; it merely set them think¬ 
ing that perhaps they had better leave the other world alone, 
and look more sharply after their interests in this. The 
practical result of such a change of mind was a diminution 
of the material support hitherto given to the Church ; ser¬ 
vices were less well attended, and those who did come gave 
less at the offertory. It looked as if Catholicism were going 
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into a decline, dying of neglect and inanition, through the 
growing coldness of its members, who had caught the spirit 
of the age and of the Revolution, and become sceptical, 
and apathetic, and self-willed. Radicalism in politics, and 
atheism regarding religion, those were the winning forces 
of to-day; how were they to be encountered ? for the old 
armoury of sacerdotal intimidation was either laughed to 
scorn, or used as an argument to justify persecution of the 
Church. Clearly this state of things must be put an end 
to somehow, or it would soon put an end to the ancient 
priesthood, not by the rack, and dungeon, and faggot, and 
all that ugly sort of romance, but by the modern prosaic 
and far more efficacious method of simply taking away the 
means of subsistence. In these days, the secular arm of the 
church is money ; and if the laity are going to refuse to pay 
for the salvation of their souls, what is to be done ? There 
is only one thing to be done—their devotion must be 
bought back at any price, any sacrifice, any conceivable 
compact with heaven, earth, or hell. But is there any price 
which will buy it? How if there be none? Then the days 
of Catholicism, of Christianity, of religion, are numbered. 

Such were the prelate’s sage but not cheerful reflections, 
as he leant back in his favourite easy chair, and bent his 
gaze at that part of the room where our heroine and her 
uncle had sat in their memorable interview with him in 
days that were recent, yet separated from the present time 
by Queenstown, the Revolution, and the Italian persecution. 
At this moment the servant entered with two cards, and the 
prelate, taking them off the salver to drop them carelessly 
into the card basket, read with surprise the names of Lady 
Friga Hawknorbuzzard, and Miss Newman. 

‘ Ask the ladies to come up, if you please, and bring tea 
at once. If anyone else calls, say I am engaged.’ 

c I must apologise for this sudden intrusion on your 
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Eminence on Sunday,’ said Friga, 4 but this is not a visit 
of ceremony ; we wanted to find you at home. You know 
my friend Lesbia Newman—rather too well, perhaps—it is 
she who persuaded me to invade you like this.’ 

‘ As an influential pioneer of the new dispensation, I 
suppose,’ said the cardinal, coming forward with extended 
hand, and a smile upon his careworn face, which was paler 
than when our heroine last saw him. 

4 Not influential, Cardinal Power; I wish I were; I 
should know how to exert my influence.’ 

4 Because the most important way she could exert it just 
now, would be over your Eminence,’ said Lesbia. 

4 1 know you think so, Miss Newman,' replied the 
cardinal. 4 But first and foremost, let me give you some 
tea. And where is Mr Bristley? Not unwell, I hope?’ 

4 No, my uncle is quite well, thanks, Cardinal Power; 
but he is not in town. We two came up together on pur¬ 
pose to see you, and with his knowledge.’ 

4 From which it is not difficult to surmise the object of 
your visit,’ said the cardinal. 4 Do you know, I was just 
thinking of you when the man brought in your card. But 
seeing Lady Friga with you is quite an unexpected pleasure.’ 

4 Thinking of me ! And, pray, what were you thinking 
about me, Cardinal Power?’ asked Lesbia, looking at him 
straight and searchingly. 

The cardinal saw the imprudence of his confession; but 
there was no receding. 

4 1 was—balancing the—pros and cons.’ 

4 Of what ? ’ 

4 Why, of the—the whole question, in fact.’ 

‘Then I think,’said Lesbia, laughing, 4 that it is a pity 
there is not a fourth person present to assist the rise and 
fall of your Eminence’s scales. I don’t mean my uncle; I 
refer to a lady. Need I name her ? ’ 
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‘You mean that sorceress Madame Pisa-Vitri. She is 
bent on the destruction of the Church, Miss Newman.’ 

‘ I hope not, Cardinal Power, because if she is bent upon 
it, she will probably compass it.’ 

‘ A pretty state of things indeed, for the Catholic Roman 
Church to have to grovel in the dust before a—combina¬ 
tion of this kind ! ’ said the prelate bitterly. He had it on 
the tip of his tongue to say ‘ before a woman/ but checked 
himself in time. 

‘But I do not understand, Cardinal Power,’ said Lesbia, 
‘ how the balancing in your mind of the question of your 
Church’s future made you think of me, as you say it did. 
What have I to do with the pros and cons ? ’ 

She said this in order to help him out ; but her look told 
him plainly that she did understand. He therefore felt no 
awkwardness in plunging forthwith in medias res. 

‘You have this to do with them, Miss Newman, that the 
suggestions you made to me on a former occasion about 
Madonna-worship—I say yoi/ f because I look upon you and 
your uncle as one in this connection—may now, by the 
force of circumstances, be worth considering. We are as 
an ox fallen into a pit, and we must be pulled out, though 
it be the Sabbath.’ 

‘ I see. Infallibility must accommodate itself to the 
exigencies of a fallible world,’ said Lesbia, at which both 
the others chuckled. ‘Well, better late than never, Car¬ 
dinal Power. If his Holiness could be induced to say as 
much to Signora Pisa-Vitri as you have now insinuated to 
me, all might yet be well. You say she is bent on destroy¬ 
ing the Church ; I don’t believe it. I believe she is bent on 
nothing more than compelling the Church to do its duty. 
She is within her right in using her power relentlessly, for 
she is a Catholic. I—speaking to you as a non-Catholic— 
can but suggest and advise.’ 
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‘ Suggest and advise !’ exclaimed the cardinal, laughing 
in his turn. ‘ But, my dear Miss Newman, you suggest 
earthquakes and advise floods. Do you look upon it as a 
small matter between ourselves that the Catholic Church of 
Rome should tell her faithful people all round the globe 
that the worship of Christ has been found to be a mistake, 
and that henceforward they are to go in for Venus ? 5 

•'Small or great, Cardinal Power,’ took up Friga, who 
thought it time to let him see that she was of one mind with 
her friend, ‘ that’s about the state of the case. Better go in 
for Venus than for another sort of dissipation, especially 
that passive sort which consists in being scattered to the 
winds. Cogitavit Domina dissipare ?Jiurum filioe Sion. That 
is the earthquake and the flood you have to fear and to 
avoid.’ 

The prelate looked at her in some surprise, then he 
asked,— 

‘ I presume, then, that you reject Christianity altogether, 
Lady Friga?’ 

*1 reject it in its present form,’ she replied, ‘because it 
embodies the old curse of man-worship. But let that be 
put an end to, and the place of Christ may still be found 
beneath that of his mother; it may be recognised by those 
who are willing to include Hadrian’s cult of Antinous 
in the economy of the spiritual world.’ 

‘ So much for masculine divinity,’ observed the cardinal, 
with quiet sarcasm. ‘1 may perhaps, however, be permitted 
to hope, Lady Friga, that when the new Christianity is 
promulgated, it will not be found to insist upon Anti- 
nomianism as necessary to salvation ? ’ 

‘ I think we need hardly settle that point now, cardinal,’ 
said Lesbia. ‘Begin at the beginning; establish divine 
order first, and see to its corollaries afterwards.’ 

‘Let doctrine take what shape it will, Cardinal Power,’ 
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added Friga, ‘the practical consideration is this, that a new 
and disobedient generation is growing up around you—I 
almost belong to it myself. This rising generation will 
insist upon your schools being ordered to its liking. It will 
not be enough for you to take Catholicism in its present 
unsatisfactory shape and wrap it up in a cover of good 
music and evening parties and entertainments, and pleasant 
outings with pleasant companions on holidays; you must 
recast the faith itself and make it palatable, not merely dis¬ 
guise it, otherwise your pupils will swallow the jam, but 
take care to spit out the pill.’ 

The cardinal looked up for a moment, and smiled at this 
realistic metaphor; then he asked, addressing both his 
visitors,— 

‘ But with what face could I go to the Church or to the 
world, and say that Christianity must yield its place to 
Venus ?’ 

Lesbia at once replied,— 

‘ I cannot admit, Cardinal Power, that the worship of the 
Madonna, such as your Church is called upon to practise, 
and to some little extent does already practise, is accurately 
described as the cult of Venus. Love and beauty may be 
the sceptre of womanhood; but they are not womanhood 
itself. I cannot even recognise them as the sceptre, unless 
you are prepared to assign to those two words a vastly 
nobler meaning than they have hitherto borne in vulgar 
parlance. If by love you are prepared to signify that lifting 
up of the heart toward a superior being which finds its 
delight in the feeling of self-abasement to her, and cares for 
sensual gratifications only so far as they can be made by 
careful study and dicipline the most direct and apt vehicles 
of that adoration; and if by beauty you intend, not a mere 
harmony of form and quality, which may be found in various 
other things after their kind, but the very essence and 
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substance of godhead itself, looking out at you in those 
kinds of beauty which are peculiar to women—well and 
good. In that case, I may personally not object to employ¬ 
ing the old name Venus. But all this is very different from 
those gross, brutish ideas with which the name is commonly 
associated. For example, what do your Don Juans, your 
rich men about town, who can buy as many women as are 
to be bought for money, know of the higher pleasures which 
I have specified ? Nothing. To them a woman is ‘pretty/ 
or ‘nice/ or ‘jolly/ just as a cigar or a bottle of wine is in 
good condition; they set about the conquest of a ‘ fine ’ 
woman as they would kill a fine salmon; they attach about 
as much idea of the sacramental to women as a dog does, 
probably not so much. Sacrament! It’s sport, sir, rattling 
sport, nothing more. Pledge it merrily, fill your glasses ! 
No, no, Cardinal Power, you must not call Our Lady 
Venus; it will not do. The name is misleading ; in your 
mouth or mine it might mean something holy; in the 
mouth of the world in general it would mean only what is 
coarse and degrading. As much passionate adoration of 
Her as you will—the more the better ; but it must be sancti¬ 
fied passion; the animal instincts must be subdued to the 
service of Divine Order, or they are sacrilegious.’ 

‘ I am glad to hear you say that, Miss Newman,’ said the 
cardinal; ‘we understand each other better now. And I 
will own that you have both given me much, very much, to 
think of.’ 

‘That is something gained, Cardinal Power,’ said Lesbii; 
‘ only I trust, for the sake of the whole religious world, and 
in particular for your grand old Church, which surely would 
not have been preserved to our times unless to fulfil some 
great mission, that the words we have unskilfully spoken to 
you to-day may bear fruit in action. There is no time to 
lose ; the Revolution is washing round your base, and if you 
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lift no finger to strengthen yourselves, you will soon be 
undermined past remedy.’ 

This brought back the troubles which had beset the 
prelate’s mind before his visitors came. To disperse them 
he raised his eyes to Lesbia’s with an expression of reverence 
he had never worn toward any mortal. 

£ And this, then, is to be the end of the great Christian 
Religion, now near eighteen centuries old ! ’ he said slowly 
and dreamily. 

‘ Ruat Christiana Religio , vivat Ecclesia ! ’ cried Lesbia, in 
that weird foreign voice which changed her personality, as 
she started to her feet, her eyes flashing fire. 

The cardinal’s hands dropped by his sides as he rose; the 
girl’s seized them; and as they lay locked in her strong 
clasp, his consciousness seemed to reel; and all that took 
place afterwards, even to the visitors’ leave-taking, was to 
him as if done in a day-dream. A rainbow-hued mist 
obscured his sight, shutting out the walls of his drawing-room, 
though he could see the windows through it; and Lesbia’s 
concluding words, though spoken gently in her natural 
voice, were accompanied by, and almost drowned in, the 
growing music of a sacred march, which sounded in his ears 
unaccountably ; it certainly did not proceed from any band 
playing in the neighbouring streets. 

‘ Let that be your banner-scroll, Cardinal Archbishop,’ she 
said,‘ in the struggle which is before you. One man against 
the powers of evil still ascendant in your hierarchy. No 
matter; you will conquer and break them, for She will sustain 
your arm. Domina illuminatio mea et salus mea; quem 
timeho ? Domina protectrix vita mea ; a quo trepidabo ? Si 
consistant adversum itie castra , non iimebit cor 7tieu??i: si 
exurgat adversum me pralium , i?i Hdc ego sperabo. ’ 

• •**••••••• 

The Legate again passed a sleepless night, and morning 
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found him still distracted between conflicting views of in¬ 
terest. Totally as he had succumbed to cur heroine’s 
witchery at the time, he did not in his heart believe in the 
new worship of the Madonna, any more than he did in the 
old worship of Christ and the Trinity. The question for 
him was simply, which would pay ? Would he become the 
more marked man by helping to bolster up the moribund 
creed, or by boldly hacking it down with his own hand ? 
His servant, knocking at the door with hot water, brought 
in a telegram which decided him. 

‘ Please to put up all I require for a month, the same as 
last time,’ said Cardinal Power. ‘ I leave by this evening’s 
mail from Charing Cross.’ 


CHAPTER X L 11. 

THE AXE TO THE ROOT OF THE TREE. 

As Cardinal Power sat in a saloon carriage of the grande 
rapide , rushing through the night across France, he could 
not close his eyes until the small hours were past, oppressed 
by the weighty thoughts which filled his mind ever since 
our heroine and her friend took leave of him at his house 
in Westminster. Yet the present journey was not made 
solely as a result of that interview. The telegram we saw 
delivered to him by his servant on the morning after the 
two girls’ visit, had apprised him of the consummation of 
the crisis at Rome. The persecuted Papacy had just re¬ 
ceived the last vial of lovely Beatrice’s wrath, in the form of 
a notice to quit Italy, ‘ bag and baggage,’ within forty-eight 
hours, on pain of imprisonment with hard labour. Cardinal 
Power, on reading the message, shed no filial tears over the 
discomfiture of his Master’s Vicar; but, on the contrary, 
muttered to himself, ‘Now’s my time, then, if that girl is 
right. Catch them on the edge of the gulf, and throw 
them. The Lord shall reign for ever and ever, but I will 
govern meanwhile.’ 

His mind was made up ; he had grasped the possibilities 
of the situation, and resolved to become master of it ; and 
as the flying train carried him Romewards, he pondered 
the manner of making known to the Roman curia his 
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change of mind, which no doubt would startle them almost 
as much as that of Madame Pisa-Vitri. One thing seemed 
clear; his demeanour must be bold. The venture might 
retrieve the fortunes of his Church, and mark him as her 
most distinguished son; while if it failed, if he were to be 
rebuffed and disowned as a heretic—why, schism had rent 
the old structure in twain before; and a new and more 
formidable one, which he would conduct, should rend it in 
pieces. A Catholic and a prelate, if you please ; but a man 
of ambition first. A Christian, of course, no doubt; but 
neither Christ, nor all his apostolic successors, should stand 
in Cardinal Power’s light, if he could help it That was 
settled, and now he could go to sleep, just as grey morning 
began to spread over the meadows and blossoming orchards 
of the southern provinces. 


It was the morning of the second day after the Cardinal 
had left England; consternation was rife at the Vatican, for 
the blow had fallen suddenly. The Pope held consultation 
with his most trusted advisers in his audience-chamber, 
which was besieged by a number of old inmates of the 
vast palace, whom the stem summons of the police had 
routed out of their seclusion, as smoke drives crawling 
insects out of the crannies of a wall. The day had come 
when, by the decree of the Government, which practically 
was ruled by Madame Pisa-Vitri, the papacy, with all its 
belongings, must quit its ancient home by sunset. A long 
special train would convey the company at that hour to 
Civita Vecchia, where a large and well-appointed steamer 
would lie ready to start for any destination out of the Italian 
dominions, and within a few days’ voyage, which the exiled 
pontiff might fix on for his abode. The meeting in the 
audience-chamber was an excited one for such an assembly; 
in the hour of common adversity, much etiquette w^as 

s 
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thrown aside. The difference of opinion turned on the 
pressing question of removal, some preferring one destina¬ 
tion, some another. The discussion was at its height, and 
the pontiff was undecided whose advice to follow, when 
suddenly the British Legate walked in unannounced. 

After the formal salutations were over, he said, speaking 
in French, on account of the presence of various foreign 
prelates whom he recognised,— 

‘ Holy Father, and brethren priests and dignitaries,—I 
have come hither, as in duty bound, upon receipt of the 
disastrous intelligence which reached me two days ago. 
It is not the first time that the hand of the persecutor has 
been heavy upon us, nor the first time that a Pope has been 
driven from Rome; but though not the first, I believe it is 
the most serious. The foundations are cast down ; our 
priesthood is forcibly suspended from its functions, except 
on condition of violating that law of celibacy which has 
been its principle of cohesion through centuries of trial; the 
training of the young is taken away from us; and the ‘devout 
female sex,’ as we have been accustomed to call it, is learning 
rebellion and the spirit of domination, so that its influence 
is no longer on the Lord’s side ’—here the prelate paused, 
produced a snuff-box and deliberately took a pinch, to the 
surprise and impatience of his august audience, to whom 
the action appeared singularly out of place ; then, shutting 
the box with a loud snap, and returning it to his pocket— 

‘ Hem ! no longer on the Lord’s side. They are actually 
going to take this ancient building away from the Vicar of 
Christ, and turn it into a school for the training of young 
women into further rebellion, the training of them into such 
courses as that of our persecutress Madame Pisa-Vitri. 
How will it fare with holy Church when her daughters all 
trample upon her neck ? Then they are taking her sons, 
too ; the priests, the Levites, are being secularised ; barrack 
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life is their lot for two precious years, and they who were 
being trained for the altar parade the streets in a grotesque 
uniform, and fill the taverns with profane songs and jests. 
All this might be borne ; but they are taking away our live¬ 
lihood, by making it depend on the voluntary offerings of 
those who are daily becoming more estranged from us, and 
who insist upon our reversing all the customs and morals 
which our great history has handed down. Turn whither you 
will, ruin stares us in the face, insult is heaped upon us, and 
our total destruction within a very short time can only be 
averted by a miracle. Egressus est a filia Sion omnis decor 
ejus : facti sunt principes ejus velut arietes non invenientes 
pascua ; et abierunt alsque fortitudine ante faciem subse¬ 
quent s.’ 

The cardinal resumed his seat, but had quite marred the 
effect of this magnificent passage from the Lamentation, by 
taking out his snuff-box again in the middle of it. 

‘ But, Cardinal Power, have you no advice to offer in the 
emergency ? 5 asked the pontiff mildly. ‘ Our evils are only 
too apparent; we would gladly hear how they are to be 
met.’ 

‘ That is what I am ready to do, Holy Father, 5 he replied, 
rising again, ‘ but I feared to encroach upon the rights of 
other speakers. However, since you graciously give me 
leave, I will state my views as to the Church’s future. To 
assist you out of the present trouble is not in my power: I 
cannot work miracles of that kind. You will all have to leave 
this place in a few hours for a foreign land, and you do not 
need me to tell you that any show of resistance could only 
expose you to popular derision, and fill the comic newspapers 
of the week with amusing pictures. There is nothing for it 
but to submit with dignity and go. With your consent, I 
will go with you, for I have a mission which must not be 
neglected. Do you wish to hear, brethren, what that 
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mission is, the accomplishment of which can, it is my belief, 
save the Church ; or would you rather wait until I can speak 
to you about it at more leisure and in quiet ? ’ 

As the feeling of the assembly was evidently in favour of 
hearing something of Cardinal Power’s ideas at once, he 
skilfully broached the all-embracing subject upon which our 
heroine, aided first by her uncle and later by her friend, had 
succeeded in forming his mind. Amazement at the novel 
doctrine, coming from one in his position, was depicted on 
every countenance; and when the speaker, warming as he 
proceeded, concluded with a torrent of newly found but not 
the less fervent—or fervently acted—devotion to the Queen 
of Heaven, the Pope himself, under the fiery influence, rose 
to his feet and heard the remainder standing. There was a 
deep silence of some seconds, then the pontiff asked calmly, 
as he resumed his seat,— 

1 But, Cardinal Power, the innovation you advocate, would 
it not subvert the Christian religion altogether?’ 

‘ Ruat Christiana religio, vivat Ecclesia 1 ’ thundered the 
cardinal, stamping his foot with vehemence, a thing he had 
never been known to do before, even in private. But he 
spoke as one controlled by a guiding spirit ; could Lesbia 
Newman have been present, she would have thought hers 
had passed into him. 

Everyone sat as petrified, until the Pope spoke again in 
his quiet tones. 

‘ But, Cardinal Power, would the Church accept life on 
such terms ? ’ 

The cardinal answered in slow, measured accents,— 

‘ Holy Father, if the Church will not accept life on those 
terms, who will be the gainer by her decease? The gainer 
will be some modern sect, ready to make its fortune by 
pandering to carnal lusts unfettered by lofty spiritual aims 
or by any feeling of noblesse oblige . And even while I speak 
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to you here to-day such a sect, under the name of Mylittists, 
which I fear uses religion only as a cloak for licentiousness, 
has sprung up in London out of the debris of the shattered 
Establishment, and is pushing its way with such rapid success 
that—’ 

‘ Pardon, your Eminence,’ interrupted one of the Italian 
prelates, ‘ but surely you do not ask Rome to vie in the race 
for popularity with this or that sect of infidels ? ’ 

‘With this or that one, no, Cardinal Borsa,’ he answered, 
‘ but to compete with the whole world of sects is just what 
Rome must do, or how shall she survive, how lift up her 
head out of the present disasters and still worse ones that 
may be yet to come ? You do wrong to sneer at popularity ; 
it is our breath of life, our last and only resource. Now 
look here, brethren,’ he continued, in a louder and sterner 
voice, ‘ should my views prove unacceptable to the reverend 
assembly I have the honour of addressing at this moment, 
there is another influential quarter where they may possibly 
be more favourably received—I will lay them before Madame 
Pisa-Vitri.’ 


His hearers all turned their faces, and most of them shifted 
uneasily in their seats, but nothing was said. 

‘ It would not be the first time,’ pursued the cardinal, in 
the same stem voice, ‘ that a staunch friend has been turned 
into a dangerous enemy. The case of Madame Pisa-Yitri 
herself is an instance. She was your devoted adherent; 
now you have the pleasure of feeling her claws. You may 
have to feel mine too, if her ladyship and I should become 
allied, united in the determination to reform holy Church 
more drastically than ever Luther or anyone else did It 
would be the last schism you will ever suffer, for the suffi¬ 
cient reason that it would be fatal. I can count upon a 
large following in England, and especially in Ireland; for 
thousands who are not now Catholics will be ready to adopt 
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my Catholicism. In Italy, your own home, you are over¬ 
thrown already ; how long will it be before intelligent France 
shapes her course to the wind? What will become of the 
Papacy, disestablished, disendowed, exiled, torn by schism 
and beaten by a rival who sits in its seat and flourishes in its 
place? Therefore beware! You leave the kingdom this 
night because you have provoked Beatrice Pisa-Vitri. Sub¬ 
mit to her, and she may pardon you. But if you provoke 
me too, I will see that she does not pardon you, and that 
you never come back.’ 

The cardinal resumed his seat amid a chilling silence, 
followed by a low murmur of disapprobation, as the gravity 
of the situation forced itself upon the minds of his hearers. 
The pontiff alone remained unruffled and absorbed in deep 
thought. Presently he rose, and, holding up his hand for 
silence among the murmurers, said gently,— 

‘ Be not disturbed, brethren, by the over-zeal of his 
Eminence our nuncio to England, but rather lay to heart 
those discreet words of Gamaliel, ‘ If this counsel or this 
work be of men, it will be overthrown ; but if it be of God, 
ye cannot overthrow it, lest haply ye be found godfighters.’ 
We may accept it as certain, that if in the future the Catholic 
Church is to bear rule at all, it must be a rule by love.’ 

‘Are we to understand, then,’ inquired the French prelate, 
‘ that this startling heresy—so it seems to us—commends 
itself to the approval of your Holiness?’ 

‘ It is too great a question to decide off-hand, Monseigneur 
de Rheims,’ replied the Pope; ‘ it will be necessary to convoke 
an /Ecumenical Council. We have now to meet the exigen¬ 
cies of the day, and there are but three hours for our pre¬ 
parations. I salute you, brethren; the audience is at an 
end.’ 

No more questions were asked, but the assembly, quite 
taken aback by the turn of affairs, regarded the pontiff in 
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mute wonder as he passed out of the chamber. The French 
prelate alone found voice,— 

‘Ecumenical Council upon that! The head of the 
Church wills it! Then brethren, we may say Actujji est de 
fide Christie 

‘ Et salva facta est Ecclesia replied Cardinal Power, also 
passing out, with a gleam of triumph on his face. 

A few hours afterwards the gibbous moon laid clear-cut 
black shadows from the guarded Vatican, but a broad belt of 
rippling shimmer upon the ground swell of the Mediterranean, 
over which the steamship rolled on her outward way to 
England. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

MR MOUNTJOY GIVES OUR FRIENDS A BIT OF HIS MIND. 

‘Anything in the paper, Lesbia?’ asked Mr Bristley, as he 
came to their breakfast-table in the coffee-room of the Great 
Western Hotel, Paddington, where his niece had seated 
herself a few minutes before. It was the tenth day after the 
visit of the two girls to the cardinal. Friga had left for 
Ruddy mere on the morrow of the visit, and Lesbia met her 
uncle, who had come up for a short stay, at their accustomed 
hotel. 

‘News? yes indeed there is, Uncle Spines; what do you 
say to this ? ’ handing him the despatch sheet of the Times. 
Mr Bristley read, ‘ The Catholic Crisis. Arrival of the Pope . 
The members of the papal court, with numerous foreign pre¬ 
lates , landed at Plymouth this morning after a smooth passage. 
They will probably proceed by an afternoon train to London, 
where preparations have been made for their entertainment .’ 

‘ I suppose they’ll reach this station after dark ; and, of 
course, whatever train they come by, there’ll be a crowd to 
stare at them,’ he added. ‘Now you’ll have a chance to 
close with them at head-quarters, Lesbie.’ 

‘ No, Cardinal Power will do that for me, if it be not 
already done,’ she replied. ‘ I can do nothing in this 
matter without his aid; should he need mine, which is 
not likely, he will write to me. My part is done, for the 
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present; now about this other business; we had better call 
on Mr Mountjoy, if we want to get a place in the gallery 
next Sunday. I expect they’ll be pretty full/ 

* Yes, we might go this morning; in the afternoon, he’s 
almost sure to be out.’ 

A little before noon they rang at Mr Mountjoy’s door in 
Northboume Terrace, and were shown into his study, where 
he was sitting at a writing-table piled with MS. He rose 
with alacrity to receive his visitors. 

‘ Bless my soul Abdullam !—my dear Bristlev, and Miss 
Newman—how you are developed ! What an age it is since 
we met! ’ 

* Abdullam—is that what you call me ? ’ asked Mr Bristlev, 
as they shook hands. ‘ Ah, I twig ; good, very good. A 
new set of the letters, eh ! Not the Servant of the World , 
but the Father of Dulham. Very neat’ 

4 Or if you read Adullam,’ said Mr Mountjoy, £ then like 
the stream in the song, you go on for ever ; at any rate, your 
work wilL But I have another appellation for you two— 
Light and Leading.’ 

‘ My light is undoubtedly due to my uncle’s leading, Mr 
Mountjoy,’ said Lesbia. ‘ I have lately been trying to shed 
it in an important direction ; a short time will show whether 
successfully or not. But it is your leading we are come 
about; we want tickets for the gallery next Sunday, if you 
have any to spare.’ 

‘ You are just in time, I have these two left. But, Miss 
Newman, may I not hope to see you enshrined in the 
costume of the Sea-bom, with some worthy suppliant at 
your feet ? We work for the same ends, you know.’ 

‘You work for my ends,—the elevation of my sex, Mr 
Mountjoy ? ’ said Lesbia seriously. ‘ Well, I thought you 
did; I was sure of it. But I should like to understand 
exactly how the Mylittic ritual is to elevate woman.’ 
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‘If, Miss Newman,’ he replied, slowly and earnestly, ‘I were 
to reply, by putting an end to what is commonly called the 
social evil, you would tell me that I am a dreamer, and that 
mv project is Utopia. You would say the hundred thousand 
women who nightly crowd the pavement of this vast metro¬ 
polis are not to be diverted from their courses, be they good 
or bad, by a musical performance in a church, under a name 
taken from a Greek historian, and connected with the preach¬ 
ing of doctrines which, right or wrong, are ‘ Greek ’ to them. 
So be it. I am aware of that. But all movements for the 
amelioration of society have small beginnings ; and it seems 
to me that the soundest of beginnings is example, example 
set by the classes who are supposed to have paid for and 
obtained a superior education. It is my belief that if the 
ladies, or some of them, whose influence over what is called 
‘ good society ’ determines the moral code of the sphere where¬ 
in they habitually move—if these ladies can be induced to 
think, and to let the world know that they think, that the 
old code of morals as between the sexes is a mischievous 
error throughout, and that the right or wrong of these inclina¬ 
tions consists in their use or their abuse, their use for the 
elevation of woman in Divine Order—’ 

‘ I am glad to hear you employ the right word, Mr Mount- 
joy,’ interrupted Mr Bristley. 

‘ Their use for her elevation,’ resumed the other, ‘ their 
abuse for her degradation, then I contend that the world 
of fashion will soon shift its couches, and fall in with the 
newer and nobler mortality, and ‘a new heart and a new 
spirit' will come to it, and it will recognise in enlightened 
women its true teachers, and will commit to the flames its 
old false and foolish notions, and the false religion upon 
which they rested. 

‘ Time they did ! ’ exclaimed Mr Bristley. * When I think 
of all the sickly twaddle hawked about by those blubberly 
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old lubbers, I feel a thickening sensation in the toe of my 
boot’ 

‘Not in thy soul, but in thy sole, harsh Jew,’ said Mr 
Mount joy, laughing. 

‘Yes, I confess it does raise the family porcupine in me,’ 
replied Mr Bristley. ‘ Although, mind you, it is only fair to 
remember that the Christian morality, by its blundering 
monogamic theories, has done more, theoretically at least, 
for woman’s dignity than other creeds have.’ 

‘But about the social evil, Mr Mountjoy?’ said Lesbia. 

‘ Well, Miss Newman,’ he replied, ‘in the first place, why 
and in what sense is it an evil ? It is an evil because, and in 
so far as, in its present conditions, it operates for the de¬ 
gradation of women. But under other conditions it need 
not do so. I am not now' referring to the material unclean¬ 
ness with which so much of it is mixed up, nor to the horrid 
plagues arising therefrom. Sanitary’ regulations, carefully 
organised and strictly enforced, can do away with all that. 
But when I speak of the degradation of women, I mean 
their moral degradation by means of being placed in false 
relations toward men. What is society’s present standard 
of female virtue? We have it in the words of Shakspeare ; 
you remember that when Desdemona is accused of playing 
false to Othello and is called by a scurrilous name, she pro¬ 
tests against it, saying that she keeps herself ‘ for my lord, 
from any other foul unlawful touch.’ Now that sort of 
thing is what I complain of, and what I call the degradation 
of woman. Woman’s dignity is in herself, not ‘for my lord.’ 
The false doctrine that woman’s place is to shine with bor¬ 
rowed lustre,—to be glorified by her good relations with 
man and not by her own inherent worth ; the doctrine that 
her virtue consists in making her person the property of 
a man; this doctrine, I say, is the head and front of 
her degradation. No doubt the celibate life is the higher 
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one for those women who are fitted for it by their tempera¬ 
ment ; but for those who are not, there is honour in the 
other walk, that of the matron. And I say that it is contrary 
to nature and to common sense that a matron should be 
bound to one man against her will. Nature indicates that 
if either sex ought to be bound, it is ours. Polygamy is 
unnatural as well as unjust; polyandry, whether unjust or 
not, is natural. Without going further into this, it is obvious 
to anyone whose understanding has not been abused, that 
to bind women by a false code of virtue, which outrages 
nature and tramples on common sense, is about the most 
deliberate crime of which society can be guilty.’ 

‘ Slay and spare not,’ said Lesbia, smiling. ‘ But still, 
Mr Mountjoy, what have your church services to do with 
all this ? ’ 

‘I am coming to that,’ he replied, ‘and in doing so I 
shall answer the question as to how the social evil degrades 
women. The degradation consists in the theological character 
which has been artificially impressed upon the whole ques¬ 
tion. 'That theological character is a perversion and a mis¬ 
representation throughout. It is the devilry of the priest¬ 
craft of past ages. For, let it once be assumed—as those 
theocracies did assume—that woman is spiritually man's 
inferior, and there is then no limit to the proprietary rights 
he may not claim over her on that false assumption. She 
becomes a marketable commodity in his hands.’ 

‘That’s very severe, Mr Mountjoy,’ said Lesbia. ‘I can¬ 
not but think you paint the world blacker than it is. And I 
still wait to hear how your services are to supply the 
remedy.’ 

‘They cannot do so directly and immediately, Miss New¬ 
man,’ he replied, ‘ but they bear upon the matter in this way. 
They set up as an object of reverence those very things 
which have been the 6bject of irreverent handling by those 
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who indulge in them, and of insensate abuse by those who 
do not. The force of example, I have already said, is that 
to which I look as the remedy for the evil character of the 
social evil. When a certain number of women in high 
social circles shall have made it clear that they have dis¬ 
carded the old false teaching, and that they intend to make 
the religious element in human nature not the enemy, but 
the servant, of their affections and desires, you may depend 
upon it that other classes will see their opening, and will 
combine to insist upon religion being pressed into their 
service also. In short, we intend to show that Hedonism 
must be the religion of the future. That is my remedy, 
Miss Newman, and when it has worked, society will look 
back upon the state of things in which we now live com¬ 
placently as belonging to an era of barbarism and abomina¬ 
tion, even as we of to-day look back upon cannibalism or 
the torture. But the initiative lies with us, the more culti¬ 
vated and influential classes; and that is why I consider 
that every lady who is brave enough to enter my church as 
a Mylittist, is a champion of her sex’s right in the most 
thorough and effective way, because her presence amounts 
to a formal claim that henceforward woman, and not man. 
shall lay down the law in the matter of woman’s morality. 5 

* Provided, you mean, that her line of life is the matron’s 
and not the maiden's, 5 suggested Lesbia. 

‘In either or any case,' he answered. 

‘Well, we shall judge for ourselves on Sunday, Mountjoy,' 
said Mr Brisdey. ‘Now we must be going, and thanks for 
the tickets.’ 






CHAPTER X L I V. 

IN CHURCH WITH THE MYLITTISTS. 

Eleven a.m. on the following Sunday found our two friends 
among a number of other visitors admitted by card, looking 
down from the gallery in the spacious church. The service 
commenced as usual with the choir chanting in the original 
Greek the opening verses of the Johannic gospel, which 
contain in wonderfully few words the whole doctrine of 
transcendent philosophy, that is, the unreality of matter. 
This was followed by the regular special psalms, also in 
the original Hebrew of David ; next came the extempore 
sermon. Not to weary the reader, we shall give only the 
finishing sentences. 

‘ The rule of Divine Order,’ said the preacher, in conclu¬ 
sion, ‘ is that all relations of the kind specified must be 
those of reverence toward woman, and that the degree of 
delight in communion with her must rise or fall with the 
intensity of that reverence or worship. Thus, and thus 
only, do we really ‘ crucify the old man and abolish the 
whole body of sin,’ namely, by creating in ourselves the 
New Man of Divine Order, whose code of theology is at 
once as simple as that of the nursling, and as complex as 
that of the archangel. The man regenerate by Divine 
Order needs no creeds and catechisms to be thrust down 
his throat; his wisdom comes spontaneously, according to 
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the mould of his mind and temperament. Yet let none 
imagine that the work of self-discipline in Divine Order is 
light and easy; how can it be ? For it is no less than the 
struggle of an animal in human shape to convert himself 
—into a human being proper, the struggle of one who is 
carnally minded to become spiritually minded, because he 
has come to perceive that to be carnally minded is death, 
while to be spiritually minded is life and light and 
liberty, the only pleasure which fully satisfies and which 
never palls. 

‘ I do not see, then, my friends, that I can usefully detain 
you any longer this morning. You know that the purpose 
of these services is not to let society down into vulgar 
licentiousness, but, on the contrary, to raise it into the 
purity and beauty of Divine Order. But please to bear 
this in mind, that amatory intercourse between women 
and men can never be of a neutral character. If it do 
not raise you upwards, it will drag you downwards; it is 
either a sacrament or a profanation. Let us pray then to 
Her whose image stands before you on the high altar that 
Her spirit may guide us aright. It is only the feminine 
Wisdom who can decide which desires are harmful and 
which are beneficial, and under what conditions they may 
become the one or the other. If the teachers of old were 
right in their opinion that all are harmful together, then we 
may be sure that the higher education of women will lead 
them to stamp out those inclinations, both in themselves 
and in men. While if, on the other hand, few or none 
are harmful when properly regulated, then we shall have 
walked in a vain shadow and disquieted ourselves for 
nought, by listening to those self-appointed and utterly 
misguided apostles of a false theology and, in this respect, 
false morality.’ 

‘ He’s right anyhow in acting in the latter assump- 
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tion, observed Mr Bristley to his niece, in a rather loud 
whisper. 

‘ Perhaps so,’ she returned. 

‘ To the care and guidance of Mylitta,’ ended the preacher, 

‘ I now commit you, my hearers, in thought, word, and deed. 
Grant, O Mother and Daughter of the Universe, to thy faith¬ 
ful people pardon and peace, that they may be cleansed from 
all their sins and serve thee with a quiet mind; that they 
may be nourished with thy grace, and ever grow in thy holy 
wisdom more and more, until they reach to thine eternal 
glory ! ’ 

The choir chanted an elaborate Amen; and as Mr 
Mountjoy descended from the pulpit to his stall in the 
chancel, the orchestra and organ struck up Mozart’s well- 
known minuet in Don Juan , and presently the choir sang to 
that rich and voluptuous music a special hymn of the 
Mylittic ritual, with solos in it for the different voices. It 
was curious to observe the solemnifying effect of this upon 
the faces of the congregation; so many of whom had been 
accustomed to associate the same air only with the adven¬ 
tures of vulgar and brutal intrigue. The sound of the 
minuet was the regular signal for the corps de ballet to 
mount the raised dais which stood in the centre of the 
chancel before the statute of Mylitta. Eight girls, of magni¬ 
ficent figure and clothed outwardly in sea-blue gauze, walked 
the minuet, in full dew from every part of the church; and 
the ladies who at the same signal had entered their vestry 
came forth in the thick white and blue Mylittic robe, to 
take their places each in the door of her confessional, and 
to receive there the homage of their appointed suppliants 
for the day, who came to kneel at their feet. 

‘ Splendid ! ’ exclaimed Mr Bristley rapturously. 

1 This ritual,’ said Lesbia, ‘ must be very costly, but it is 
the sort of thing most likely to draw the purse-strings cf 
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wealthy people. I heard by a side wind that Dr Fairfax, the 
ex-Bishop of London, sent a cheque for one hundred pounds 
towards the expenses of the choir.’ And there he is, sure 
enough ! on the north side of the chancel boxes. And who’s 
the lady lie’s worshipping ? ’ she added, raising her opera- 
glass, which she had had the forethought to bring with her. 
‘Yes, upon my life! Rose Lockstable! Oh, Rose, the 
proper and pious Rose Lockstable, a Mylittist ! Won’t I 
roast her ! ’ 

‘ The Lord gave the Establishment, and our Lady Mylitta 
hath taken it away, and its priests bear rule by their means,’ 
said Mr Bristley, loud enough to be heard by all his neigh¬ 
bours in the gallery, which in a few minutes was cleared, 
and some of the visitors waited in a shelter outside the 
church to see the Mylittists come out, which they did in 
about three-quarters of an hour, the ladies coming in a 
body and the gentlemen dispersing to their homes. 

* Good-morning, Rose the Mylittist! ’ said Lesbia, shak¬ 
ing hands with her cordially. ‘ I hope you have thoroughly 
enjoyed yourself? ’ 

‘ And I trust,’ added Mr Bristley, ‘ that his disestablished 
and disendowed lordship has been established in the skies 
and endowed with your grace, Mrs Lockstable ? ’ 

Rose did not at first know what to answer; after a few 
seconds, she said,— 

‘ There’s no denying that Mr Mountjoy has succeeded in 
converting both me and Dr Fairfax to his views, so far as to 
acknowledge that religious men ought to be made the con¬ 
fidants of religious women. They call it here shriving, but 
it is rather—a—’ 

‘ Yes, yes, we quite understand,’ said Mr Bristley, bowing 
to her, while he rubbed his hands over one another. 

‘ You’re incorrigible, Mr Bristley,’ said Rose, biting her 
lips. 

T 
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‘ By no means/ he returned, 4 and there’s nothing I should 
enjoy more than being corrected by you; I envy Dr Fair¬ 
fax his shrift.’ 

‘ I say, Mylitta, what does your husband think of it all, 
eh ? ’ asked Lesbia, nudging her friend maliciously. 

‘ Oh, Athelstan—bless you ! he doesn’t interfere ; we 
don’t agree about religion—he votes it all a bore, except the 
dinners on feast days; and so, as we can’t agree, we agree 
to differ. So long as I let him spend Sunday morning 
smoking in bed, and the rest of the day at his club, he says 
nothing about my spending it where I like, especially at a 
fashionable place of worship. Not that it would make 
much difference, if he did.’ 

‘While I think of it, Rose,’ said Lesbia, ‘we intend get¬ 
ting up a sort of rout and dance—if the weather will permit 
a tent ballroom on the lawn—at Dulham on Friday week. 
I hope you’ll both be able to come ? We have already over 
thirty acceptances.’ 

‘Yes, you must manage to come, Mrs Lockstable,’ Mr 
Bristley joined in; ‘we should miss you greatly; I look 
upon you now as one of the elect.’ 



CHAPTER X L V. 

A PARTY AT HOME. 

It has not been mentioned that our heroine had matricu¬ 
lated at Ousebridge, and become an undergraduate of New 
College, the first college erected after the original one, 
which was called Foundation College. She enjoyed the 
life thoroughly, and was the leading spirit of the place in all 
things that savoured of its principal purpose, the eradication 
of the old ideas and standards of feminine vocation. 
Undoubtedly, before the days of Ousebridge, Girton and 
Newnham and other institutions had been praiseworthy 
moves in the right direction, but the authorities in those 
places had been content with the improvement in studies, 
and had been willing to compromise with the old regimen 
in other matters; whereas at Ousebridge the object was to 
obliterate every artificial distinction between the sexes which 
had been in the past, or might be in the future, used to the 
detriment of the female sex. And it was in aiding such 
a purpose that our heroine’s strength lay. She was no 
abnormal genius; she was simply a healthily developed girl, 
strong physically, mentally, and spiritually; a pattern for 
girls in general, so soon as society shall have been led—or 
driven—to do women justice. 

It was the Easter vacation, and the only pleasant sunny 
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afternoon that had yet occurred in it. Two of Lesbia’s 
college friends were staying at Dulham for the occasion ; 
and many guests for the day, a few from London and the 
rest from the neighbourhood, had assembled, some in the 
vicarage garden, where a pavilion for the evening dance had 
been erected, with the porcupine flag floating above it, and 
others in the rooms of the house. Lady Hilda Hawknor- 
buzzard had had to drag her mother and sister to the party, 
but once there, they enjoyed it. Presently Hilda asked,— 
‘And how’s Fidgfumblasquidiot the brilliant? I didn’t 
see her as we came in.’ 

‘ Oh, she’s very well,’ replied Lesbia, ‘ and in an ecstasy 
ever since post time this morning, because some thoughtful 
person has sent her an old Christmas card, addressed to 
‘ Miss Grewel;’ the poetry runs thusly :— 

* A happy new Christmas to you, 

With your nose pink and thine eyes blue! 

And may each merry New Year 

With roses those white cheeks smear ! ’ 

Fidge thinks it very grand. But you haven’t heard her last 
exploit. Finest thing. We drove her with us to Frogmore 
the other day for an outing; and while she was walking 
down the High Street with me, as we passed Bumming- 
by’s, it occurred to her to ask if my bicycle wasn’t getting 
worn out. ‘ Yes, Fidge,’ I said ; ‘ thank you for reminding 
me. I must grow a new one. Here’s threepence; just go 
to the market gardener’s over there, and ask him for an 
ounce of bicycle seed.’ Off starts Fidge, dutifully and with¬ 
out misgiving. In two or three minutes she comes back 
and returns me the coppers. ‘ Well, Fidge ? ’ ‘ Please’m, 

the man’s stupid; he stared at me and laughed, said he 
hadn’t got any bicycle seed, but he could supply me with 
some bicycle eggs from a mare’s nest, if that would do as 
well. So I said I must come and ask you first.’ 
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4 Delightful Fidge ! ’ exclaimed Hilda; 4 give me the 
refusal of her, Lesbie, if ever she’s for sale.’ 

‘ Now, Lesbie, I haven’t had two words with you yet,’ 
said Lady Humnoddie, as she joined them. ‘ What did you 
do in town this time ? See anybody or anything ? ’ 

‘Yes, Lady Humnoddie, everybody and everything. 
That is, you know, everybody who is anybody, and every¬ 
thing that is anything. We saw a lot of fashionable mar¬ 
riages.’ 

4 Bless me, Lesbie ! you’re turning dollymops like me ! I 
shouldn’t have thought you’d care about fashionable mar¬ 
riages or fashionable anything. But where did you see 
them ?—at St George’s, Hanover Square ? ’ 

4 Why no, Lady Humnoddie, not at St George’s, Hanover 
Square, but at St Mylitta’s, Northbourne Terrace. I omitted 
to mention that the marriages, though extremely fashionable, 
were only temporary, and that they appeared to be con¬ 
tracted mostly between married men and other men’s wives. 
But this may have been an optical illusion.’ 

This was said pointedly at Rose Lockstable, who was 
just then within earshot. 

4 Don’t you believe that wicked girl’s stories, Lady Hum¬ 
noddie,’ said she, coming forward. 4 Lesbie has no more 
sense of propriety than her monster Gossamer there.’ 

4 Oh yes, I have, Rose, much more,’ remonstrated Lesbia. 

4 You should have seen Goss romping with Fidge’s great 
tom-cat Bollflax, yesterday morning. Boll was determined 
to get his teeth into Goss’s back, and at last he did. Goss 
didn’t seem to be the least hurt, quite the contrary; never 
saw a dog so good-natured in his play.’ 

4 Was there any mark afterwards ? ’ asked Rose. 

4 Really, I didn’t look,’ replied Lesbia. 

4 We are told in Holy Writ that the lion shall lie down 
with the lamb,’ observed Mr Bristley; 4 but when cats and 
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dogs take to mutual backbiting, it is quite a new school for 
scandal.’ 

4 Here comes my worse half/ said Rose. 4 Well, Athelstan, 
I won’t ask, ‘ Who's your fat friend ?' as Brummel did, but, 
who’s your slim one ? Didn't I see a spare young man get 
out of the trap with you ? ’ 

4 Yes, to be sure, Rose, don’t you know Dandidimmons 
by this time?’ replied her husband testily. 4 As I knew 
you were coming with cousin Blanche, I thought I might 
as well give him a lift. We've had a jolly discussion about 
a joint trip to Italy in the autumn. Of course, you won’t 
say no.’ 

4 Not if it’s a great pleasure to you,’ answered his wife 
doubtfully, 4 but you’re not a first-rate linguist, Athelstan, 
and you’ve quite enough to do to make your own way 
abroad, without having to act as interpreter to a green 
young tourist.’ 

4 There’s no need for interpreters nowadays, my dear 
Rose,’ replied her husband. 4 They'll give you your change 
right, I fancy, at the chief railway refreshment stations; and 
any one can see the Hums and Damns at the little houses 
all along the line. What more do you want ? ’ 

‘Some people travel with ulterior objects, Mr Lockstable,’ 
observed Lesbia snickering, 4 but, after all, there’s no bless¬ 
ing like a contented mind. Hallo! how are you, Julius 
Caes— I mean, Mr Dandidimmons ? ' putting out her hand 
to the young man’s, and giving him a grip, which—but that 
it was salve to the passion he secretly felt for her—would 
have been enough to make him howl. 

‘Call me Julius Caesar or anything else you like, Miss 
Newman/ he answered; ‘any name is pleasant from your 
mouth. How splendid you look in that dress ! ’ 

4 Splendid ! of course I do. Fine parsnips butter fine 
birds, don’t they ? But there are two of my chums in the 
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same, and you’d see the whole flight of us if you came 
to Ousebridge. This is the college uniform.’ 

‘Well, I will say that the process of changing the sex 
of gurls is a beautiful one.’ 

‘Developing the sex of girls, not changing it, Julius. 
Perfect womanhood includes, not differs from, masculine 
attributes.’ 

‘Jove! that is thundering queer, bai Jove!’ said Julius, 
endeavouring to make his moustache bear the weight of the 
new idea, by vigorously twirling the former. ‘ But I say, 
Miss Newman, do you go in for such masculine attributes 
as smoking and billiard rooms, for instance, at Ouse¬ 
bridge ? ’ 

‘Yes, everything; come on visitors’ day in term-time, and 
I’ll show you over. But now let me see if you recognise a 
former acquaintance of mine,—that girl leaning against the 
rope, the taller of the two in uniform.’ 

‘ Miss Blemmyketts an Ousian ! She ! Never should 
have thought it! ’ exclaimed Julius. 

‘ Yes,’said Lesbia; ‘her friends thought it worth while 
to lose her company for the sake of the education. They 
haven’t fixed up anything in Yankeeland yet to equal Ouse¬ 
bridge, although Tve no doubt they will, and perhaps beat 
us. But corrie and talk to her.’ 

‘Yes—a—presently, with pleasure—but I just want to 
say a word to a fellow over there.’ 

Julius made his escape, and Lesbia crossed over alone. 

‘ Guess that young masher’s afraid of me, eh, Lesbie ? ’ 
said the American, who had observed the move. ‘ Most of 
the sort are.’ 

‘Yet he’s not a bad sort either, Letty,’ replied her 
friend. ‘ He has no brain to spare, but what little he has 
is malleable.’ 

‘ Ah ! I’m glad you’ve not forgotten us, Mr O’Logan,’ 
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said Lesbia, advancing to shake hands with her acquaintance 
of Killarney. ‘ So good of you to run down ; I hope you’ll 
find Dulham and Frogmore endurable till to-morrow.’ 

f Purgatory and h—hem ! would be endurable, with you 
to lighten them, Miss Newman,’ answered the Irishman. 

‘But I hope you don’t regard Dulham and Frogmore in 
that light ? ’ said Lesbia, laughing. 

‘No, no, not at all. Binns’s is a very comfortable little 
inn,—always bicycling men there to smoke and talk with 
you in the evening. And I should be glad to stay longer, 
but my engagements forbid.’ 

‘ Well, Mr O’Logan,’ resumed Lesbia, ‘ how your forebod¬ 
ings have come true ! ’ 

‘ And sorry we are for it, at the bottom of our hearts, 
I can assure you,’ he returned. ‘True, English and 
Americans are the same race, still the new country cannot 
be as the old, any more than a second wife or husband can 
be as the first. But what were we to do ? The bigoted 
stupidity of your majority here prevailed over your intelli¬ 
gent minority, and the result—Queenstown! Well, the 
lesson won’t have to be repeated, that’s a little comfort. 
The world in general is beginning to shake down on new 
couches, and after all, things might have been a great deal 
worse. Introduce me, will you kindly, Miss Newman, to 
your American friend; I should like to hear what she 
thinks about Yankeefied Ireland.’ 

The introduction was made, and Letitia soon engaged in 
earnest conversation with her new acquaintance. In reply 
to his direct question, she said,— 

‘ I guess, sir, we shall keep you as long as you want, and 
no longer. Keeping the Irish against their will is like 
treading down an octopus, or poking smoke out of a door 
with a fork.’ 

‘ You are discreet, Miss Blemmyketts,’ answered O’Logan. 
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‘ We are the closest friends, and the most dangerous 
enemies. The reason is not far to seek. You can’t deny 
that the Irishman is, after all, the—a—well, it’s a difficult 
thing for me to say, but—you know what I mean.’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t, Mr O’Logan,’ said Lesbia. ‘Come, 
out with it! don’t be modest! ’ 

‘Well, in fact—why disguise it?—the paragon of God’s 
creation—there it is.’ 

‘Guess he’s the loudest animal at blowing his own 
trumpet,’ laughed Letitia. 

The dancing presently commenced, and Mr Lockstable 
happened to lead off the first waltz with his cousin Hilda. 
He was rather moody at the moment, and danced silently 
for a long turn. When at last they stopped to rest in a 
corner, he said to his partner, with sudden geniality,— 

‘ Do you know—I’m going to sneeze—do you know h—h 
—h—ha shub ! do you know, h—ha shub ! that seven 
years ago, ha shub ! I danced at a ball on the Continent 
—in fact, at the Casino, the Etablissmong des Bang, you 
know, at Blown-sir-mayor, in this very evening suit in which 
I’m now waltzing with you. Hope to start a new one next 
month ; seven years complete.’ 

Hilda laughed in his face. 

‘ What a funny man you are ! I hope the lower portion is 
not too worn to hold out till our dance is over? But, I 
say, what were you doing at Boulogne ? I shouldn’t have 
thought it was the sort of place you’d care about.’ 

‘Ah well,’ he replied, ‘there was gossip and caffy- 
shantongs and squibs and balloons and boat-races and 
horse-races and balls and operas; but I wasn’t much in 
the town itself. I stayed about a month in a crockery- 
cupboard of an inn, at the hamlet of Whacking-gong* on 
the Calais road, about five miles from Blown, which I was 

* Wacquinghent. 
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told would be central for my trout-fishing excursions. It 
was cheap and nasty.’ 

‘ Here, Rose, I say! ’ Hilda called Mrs Lockstable's at¬ 
tention, as she and her partner came to a halt near them : 
‘ here's this husband of yours changes his evening clothes 
once in seven years, like his skin. I tell him he'll come 
to grief with them in public before long.’ 

Rose laughed, and waltzed off again. 

‘ Who's she dancing with, do you know ?' Hilda asked. 

‘Oh, yes, that's Captain Clapper,' replied Lockstable, ‘a 
member of my club, and the most imperturbable cool hand 
you ever saw. What do you think ? While the Battle of 
Queenstown was at its height, happening to be on sick- 
leave at the time, he offered 5 to 2 on the enemy ! Some¬ 
one at the club took him; and when the telegrams told us 
how the awful day had ended, he seemed quite consoled 
for his country’s disaster by having won his bet. And even 
now he’s always rather pleased to hear the subject brought 
up. I fancy he made a good thing by speculating for the 
fall—I say, Clapper!' as Rose stopped him in the same 
place near them, ‘ allow me to introduce you to my cousin 
Lady Hilda Hawknorbuzzard. I'm telling her some things 
about Queenstown, you know.’ 

‘ Getting rather an old subject now, isn't it. Lady Hilda ? 9 
said Captain Clapper. ‘ But 'ticas a famous defeat —eh ? ’ 

‘ For shame, Captain Clapper ! ’ laughed Hilda. ‘ You've 
neither patriotism yourself, nor respect for its greatest ex¬ 
amples.’ 

‘ Ah, my patriotism's the modern sort, the patriotism of the 
market. I made a few shillings over the affair.’ 

‘Well,’ observed Hilda, ‘I’m not sure it isn't the most 
harmless sort, after all. Swinburne says slumber is sweeter 
than tears. We're getting cosmopolitan now; patriotism is 
going the way family pride has gone.’ 
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‘And many other old things are gone/ added Rose. 
‘The platforms of religion and morals are being new- 
planked ; perhaps it was high time/ 

‘ Only it is our turn to lay the new planks,’ put in Lesbia, 
who stopped beside them at the moment, in her waltz with 
Julius Dandidimmons, whom she had whirled quite out of 
breath and made giddy. ‘ Men have tried and failed. But 
about Queenstown, this is the second time we English have 
gained more real good from a crushing defeat than from 
our most brilliant victories. Hastings made us a world- 
leading nation; Queenstown, there is ever} 7 reason to hope, 
has made us a world-bettering nation. But who comes 
here ? Why, Rose ! it’s your spiritual suppliant, the Bishop 
of Disestablishment! Happy to make your personal acquaint¬ 
ance, Dr Fairfax,’ she said, advancing to shake hands with 
him; ‘I saw you lately, but not to speak to, at the church 
of Saint Mylitta, you know. I heard from Mrs Lockstable 
that we might possibly have this honour. Meanwhile, I 
should have said, my lord.’ 

‘Nay, nay, lord me no lords, Miss Newman,’ replied the 
personage addressed. ‘ I wish no man to say of me now, 
Ah, lord, or Ah, his glory. It’s a relief to doff titles, I assure 
you. What’s the use of titles without power? they’re only 
in one’s way. It is true that I am indebted to Mrs Lock- 
stable for the pleasure of this visit; but the immediate 
reason for my coming down into the neighbourhood is 
some law affairs in which I rashly offered to assist my dark 
friend over there, who is talking to your uncle. But I 
don’t regret it now.’ 

‘ You are quartered for the night at Frogmore, I pre¬ 
sume,’ said Lesbia. 

‘ Yes, our business is there, with a lawyer of the name of 
Lyttelhurst.’ 

‘ Oh, I know him well,’ said Lesbia; ‘ he’s the chief of my 
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bicycle club, and we expected him here. But our friend is 
quite a negro, is he not ? 

‘ Yes/ answered Dr Fairfax; ‘he’s a Nubian by birth, and 
now a missionary of disestablishment! a converted heathen, 
and, like all converts, a zealot. His name is Babtweak— 
Evangelicus Trigonometrosius Babtweak; he’s very well 
off, and consequently well received in soceity; but how he 
made his money, Heaven knows.’ 

* Perhaps they know better still at the opposition shop,’ 
suggested Lesbia. ‘ I suppose he made it by preaching the 
gospel to the poor, and practising Baal to the rich.’ 

‘ If that had been the case, I should hardly have known 
him,’ said the ex-bishop ; but with a twinkle in his eye that 
did not escape Lesbia. 

‘Not know him! Why not, Dr Fairfax? If he could, 
why shouldn’t he do so? Money’s money all the world 
over, don’t you think ? And don’t you think that the 
world’s good word is at all times and in all places to be 
bought with it ? What saith the wise man ? Get wisdom, 
get understanding ; but with all thy getting get riches. 
And again he saith,—Blessed is the sinner that converteth 
to much wealth the error of his ways ; for he hath saved 
his soul from death, and he shall hide a multitude of sins.’ 

‘It is just as well to hide them, is it not?’ answered 
the ex-bishop, gazing at her with unfeigned admiration. 
‘Upon my word, Miss Newman, it’s a great pity they hadn’t 
your assistance in compiling the New Version. You'd 
have smoothed over every difficulty. Meanwhile, are you 
ready for me to present my Nubian to you ? You’ll like 
him better than you think.’ 

‘ Yes, but just let him finish his confab with my uncle; 
he’s getting some newer ideas into his fine curly pate than 
I can give him. I’m sorry that press of business has 
prevented Mr Aluminium Mountjoy from coming here to 
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meet you. I understand that something like ten thousand 
applicants are refused admittance to his church every 
Sunday. He’ll have to build two or three new churches at 
least. The bell again—the cry is still they come.’ 

Meanwhile the vicar and the Nubian were conversing 
with animation. 

‘ No, sir, no good to be a missionary any more,’ said 
the negro ; ‘ gospel’s knocked on the head. Universal free 
secular education has scuttled Christianity.’ 

‘Therefore you must go and preach a new gospel, Mr 
Babtweak,’ replied the vicar. ‘ You see for yourself that 
the old one’s played out; where’s the good of sticking to 
the sinking ship ? The gospel of woman’s priesthood is the 
gospel of the future ; go and preach that. There’s your 
ex-diocesan, Dr Fairfax, with my niece on the other side of 
the room, come and hear what his opinion is. He’s a 
man without prejudices; and if what he says does not 
convince you, I will give you a note of introduction to Mr 
Aluminium Mountjoy, when you return to town.’ 

But before they could cross to Lesbia’s group, she had 
gone to meet the late arrival. 

‘ Oh, Mr Guineabush,’ she said, ‘ here you are at last ! 
we’d almost given you up. But where’s your wife ? ’ 

‘Somewhere astern,’ he replied; ‘she’s fussing people 
still about that old parrot.’ 

‘ What—have you lost him ? ’ 

‘ Yes, I’m afraid so ; we can’t find him anywhere. It was 
the hunt after him that made us so late in starting.’ 

‘ Well, I’m sorry too, for my own sake as well as yours. 
Not only was he associated in my recollection with dear 
Goss, who you see is flourishing, and might take a prize, 
I should think, but also the old parrot reminded me of 
a memorable conversation, heard long ago, between two 
bargees at Poplar’s Weir. The men and their language 
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were very rough, but so simple and naif, that I quite took 
a fancy to them, and was very sorry to hear that one of 
them had perished, and the other had been crippled on 
the field of Queenstown. What a dreadful thing war is ! 
That men should spend on mutual destruction the energies 
given them to be employed for their own and the general 
welfare ! but let us hope the end is in sight, though it has 
been long in coming. But who’s that with Mrs Guinea- 
bush ? How are you, Mrs Guineabush ? and this is quite an 
unexpected pleasure, Sir Richard ; we understood you were 
away.’ 

‘I was, Miss Newman,’ replied Sir Richard Robins; ‘I 
only came back this afternoon, and found your mother’s 
note, about five o’clock. What an age since we’ve met ! 
But I see Miss Blemmyketts over there, and I hope I shall 
see her with you once more in your old place in the hunting- 
field next season. It’ll be a revival of good old days that I 
thought were gone for ever, and fox-hunting along with 
them. What times we have been through, Miss Newman ! 
what times ! Did any country ever go through such a con¬ 
vulsion as ours, and survive at all ? But it does survive 
after a fashion : the character of old England dies hard.’ 

‘ Bother old England ! it’s welcome to die, if only my 
parrot were alive ! ’ exclaimed Mrs Guineabush. 

‘ Depend upon it, he’s only strayed away to some neigh¬ 
bouring wood, Mrs Guineabush,’ said Lesbia, to comfort 
her. ‘ He’ll come back when he gets lonely and hungry. 
I wish I could think the same of Ireland! ’ 

‘I say, Miss Newman,’ observed Sir Richard, ‘your col¬ 
lege fare agrees with you ; they don’t starve you at Ouse- 
bridge evidently; you’re a more muscular Christian than 
ever.’ 

‘ Yes ; well, they give us everything good of its kind there,’ 
she replied,—‘ old beef and old mutton, instead of stuff that’s 
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half veal or half lamb, and all the malt liquor direct from 
the breweries, not filtered through the retail trade. The 
bread, too, is made of pure flour, without any of your light¬ 
ening messes. That’s why the living there is so whole¬ 
some.’ 

4 But you’ll miss it all very much when you leave.’ 

4 No doubt, but meanwhile we get a good foundation. 
And perhaps the good example will spread, and people will 
not be so ready as they are to swallow trash without in¬ 
quiry.’ 

‘To turn to a widely different topic,’said Sir Richard, 
1 what’s the meaning of the Pope and his satellites coming 
to London?’ 

But Lesbia was not to be drawn out upon that subject by 
the old squire. She merely replied,— 

4 Really, I can tell you no more about that than you can 
tell me. Their quarrel with the Countess Pisa-Vitri having 
led to their expulsion, I suppose they find London the like¬ 
liest warm corner.’ 

‘Except one, perhaps,’ added the M.F.H., grinning, as 
he moved off to another group. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

THE SAME—MR BRISTLEY ON OLD AND NEW STYLE. 

‘ Would you tell me the right time, Lesbie ? my watch has 
stopped! ’ said Lady Friga, stopping her partner near our 
heroine, in the walk round after a quadrille. 

‘Twenty-two fifty/ replied Lesbia. 

‘ Eh ? ’ said Friga, looking puzzled. 

‘ Fifty minutes past twenty-two. Or, as we said before 
the Deluge, ten minutes to eleven p.m.,’ Lesbia explained. 

‘ Oh, I see, you’ve got one of the new twenty-four-hour 
watches; they’re the correct thing, of course. I must get 
one too.’ 

‘You’ve no need to get a new watch, Fri; all you need 
do is to have the figures added which come after 12, 
putting them on the dial under the others, 13 under 1, 14 
under 2, 15 under 3, and so on until you come to the last, 
24 under 12. That’s the cheap way, and it’s what I’ve 
done, you see.’ 

‘ We have had the twenty-four hour clock for some time 
on our side of the splash,’ remarked Letitia; ‘ I’m glad it’s 
likely to become Europian. But it’s not a great matter, 
after all; they’re talking now of our international conven¬ 
tion to do away with the Christian era and devise a new 
method of dividing and reckoning time which shall suit 
all the world, independently of religious creeds, every one 
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of which has proved a will-o’-the-wisp. I guess they’ll sup¬ 
press the week altogether and the month too, unless the 
lunar month can be turned to account, which is doubtful.’ 

‘Yes, weeks are a baseless invention, having nothing in 
nature that represents them,’ observed Mr Bristley, who 
was standing near. ‘The era of n.o. (Novax Ordinis) 
which is to supplant the a.d., will have to be strictly 
scientific. No respect will be paid to tradition, least of 
all theological tradition. Months, weeks, days, and hours 
will all have to pass into the crucible of science, and no 
slip-slop makeshifts will be allowed. The world will have 
to get over its childish habit of reckoning the year by 
the degrees of light and darkness, heat and cold; those 
methods may be good for poetry, but they will not do for 
business. If sidereal time be exact and invariable, while 
solar time is inexact and variable, every prejudice of habit 
will have to be discarded, and we must accustom ourselves 
to having New Year’s Day fall sometimes in the height of 
summer sometimes in the depth of winter, just as we have 
accustomed ourselves to have, say four o’clock fall at one 
season in light and heat, at another season in darkness and 
cold. Provided that the division of time—as by the side¬ 
real year and the sidereal day—be the same and invariable 
for all parts of the globe and for all time—mankind will 
have to clear their local predilections out of the way, to 
make room for that mode of reckoning. 

‘Guess that’ll be something like common sense,’ re¬ 
marked Letitia. 

‘ Yes,’ rejoined Mr Bristley; ‘ for it is a patent fact that 
the existing modes of reckoning the year and its divisions, 
whether in Christian or other countries, however much 
those modes may have been worked into a plausible 
system by the ingenuity of obsequious men of letters— 
they do, in the last resort, rest upon the self-willed 
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stupidity and ignorance of some despot or augur. The 
sky-pilot has over-ridden the astronomer in his own depart¬ 
ment. And the fact must be faced, that if exact science and 
religion are to clash, it will be religion that goes to the wall.’ 

‘ Boldly said, for a sky-pilot! ’ observed his niece. 

‘ However,’ resumed Mr Bristley, unheeding the interrup¬ 
tion, ‘ I must at the same time say for myself personally, 
that I do like to have one thing or another; I hate what’s 
neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor good red herring. Don’t be off 
with the old love, say I, before you’re on with the new. So 
long as we do keep up the Christian era at all—and your 
convention, Letitia, may not find the world prepared to 
throw it over for some years yet—why did we go and spoil 
the poetical associations and upset the quietness of life by 
a change of style in the year 1752, just because some other 
countries had been fools enough to humour the fads of a 
superstitious old pope who wanted to make Easter fit in with 
some lunatic craze or other ? ’ 

‘That is not respectful to Infallibility, Mr Bristley,’ ob¬ 
served Friga. 

‘ I’ll tell you what,’ returned the vicar, who was not in a 
reverential mood, ‘if Infallibility doesn’t clear out of my 
way, when my time comes to join the glorious company 
whence it claims its titles, I’ll make it see more stars than 
ever the astronomers did whose intelligence it seems to 
have obfuscated. But seriously, Lady Friga, don’t you see 
that the change from the old style of a hundred odd years 
back to the current style of to-day has been a piece of 
botch tinkering and patching which has spoilt everything 
and mended nothing? Granted that the solstice may be 
brought into a nearer harmony with the fiction of Christmas 
and the purely arbitrary date of New Year’s Day—’ 

‘Yes, I suppose the new style is rather truer to the sun,’ 
put in Friga. 
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‘ Beggar the sun ! ’ rapped out Lesbia, in her loudest tones, 
forgetting where she was, in the excitement of the moment, 
for she joined heartily in her uncle’s contempt for the 
current calendar. All faces in that end of the ballroom 
turned, and there was a general roar of laughter. Lesbia’s 
aunt put on her propriety stare ; and an old paterfamilias, 
invited because he was a neighbour of thirty years’ standing 
and had known Mrs Bristley before her marriage—not only 
stared, but blushed. 

‘Now then, Mr Leckinsopp! ’ said Lesbia, making as 
though she were going to pat him on the back, ‘what’s up 
with you ? You look as uncomfortable as if you were 
leading out a sixty to mount in a gale ! ’ 

‘ Leading what, my dear Lesbia ? ’ 

‘Oh, Mr Leckinsopp, I really must tell you a story about 
Miss Newman,’ interrupted Julius Dandidimmons, who had 
come near Lesbia again when he saw that Letitia was out of 
the way. ‘At the last Frogmore annual flower-show there 
was a young fellow about my age, but a head and shoulders 
taller—six feet three at the very least—anyhow, a visitor and 
a stranger. Up walks Miss Newman straight to him, eyes 
him from head to foot as if she were inspecting a horse, 
pronounces aloud the word ‘ Sixty,’ then turns on her heel 
and rejoins her party. The fellow stared, as you may suppose, 
and I heard him say to himself, ‘ Devilish free and easy gurl, 
that! Me sixty! I’ll pay her in her own coin presently.’ 
And presently he did; as Miss Newman happened to pass 
near him, he planted himself astride of her course, stared 
her in the face, and said in a loud, deep voice, ‘ Forty-five.’ 

‘ Forty-five !’ returns Miss Newman promptly. ‘ Bless you, 
man, fifty-two ! ’ ‘Nonsense!’ exclaims the fellow, quite 
taken aback. ‘You can’t possibly be fifty-two; you don’t look 
more than fifteen!’ But it turned out, on mutual explanation, 
that it was the height of bicycles, and not the respective ages 
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of herself and the tall chap, that Miss Newman was talking 
about.’ 

‘Why, of course, Julius; who cares about age, except as 
it affects muscle ? ’ said Lesbia. ‘ But now, Mr Leckinsopp, 

I want to know what it was that made the rose i’ the bud 
feed on your damask cheek just now.’ 

‘I — a — I’m rather amused to hear such expressions 
from a young lady as you made use of just now about the 
sun,’ he answered sheepishly. 

‘Well, it’s the sun’s fault,’ retorted Lesbia; ‘what made 
the lumbering old thing get in my way ? But, Fri, my girl, 
what makes you take the part of the stupid new style? 
There’s nothing to be said for it.’ 

‘ Nothing,’ assented Mr Bristley. ‘ Or, at any rate, so very 
little, that it was, in my opinion, a huge blunder to make 
the change. Let us have scientific truth in wholeness and 
consistency on a grand scale ; that no rational man will 
gainsay. But do not let us spoil the beauty and homeli¬ 
ness of the old merely to make way for a shallow thing 
of shreds and patches. The poetry of the seasons has been 
quite destroyed by the silly innovation. May—the month 
of Mary—has been doubly dislocated. It now begins and 
ends twelve days too soon; it begins before the trees have 
had time to put on their first young green, or the cowslips 
to flower, and it ends just as everything is getting into full 
bloom, but yet is not far enough advanced to proclaim leafy 
June. Again, Christmas now comes before the lengthening 
of the day is sufficiently apparent to give one the feeling of 
having left the dark time behind, and generally before the 
frost and snow have had a chance. Easter, being a move- 
able festivity, is not affected; but Michaelmas and the 
goose-fair come before autumn shows on the boughs, and 
before the birds have had time to get into condition. 
For sportsman now the 12th of August and the 1st of 
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September and of October arrive before the game has got 
properly strong on the wing; in short, every old custom, 
and every time-honoured association, has been thrown out 
of gear, for no good or practical purpose whatever. Russia 
and Greece only have had the good sense to stand firm 
and resist an innovation which represented nothing in the 
way of genuine improvement, but only a fidgety pedantry.’ 

4 Still, Mr Bristley,’ observed Friga, ‘ there are dates 
connected with the Gregorian style which are associated 
with much we set store by in our national history, such 
as Waterloo on the 18th of June, Trafalgar on the 5th 
of October— ’ 

4 Or Queenstown on the 13th, to finish,’ returned the 
vicar. 4 Yes, but would not these several dates be equally 
4 glorious ’ if they were called the 6th of June, the 23rd of 
September, and the 1st of October, as they are called in 
Russia ? You see the date of an event, such as a battle, a 
birth, or what not, is as good for one nominal date as for 
another: old style or new style is no matter. But we 
are accustomed to associate the progress of the calendar 
months with that of the seasons, the growth of light and 
heat, or of darkness and cold, and with the effects of those 
changes on vegetation. That is why I complain that the 
change of style has uselessly taken much of the poetry out 
of life. By all means, I grant you, let us have a rigorous, 
strict, thoroughly exact, and scientific mode of reckoning 
and marking time, such as the sidereal system, one which 
by its irrefragable mathematical certainty shall command 
the assent of all educated mankind and be wholly inde¬ 
pendent of creeds and traditions. Be it so, by all means; 
the sooner the better. As rational beings, we are bound to 
give up our cherished fancies, when the question is between 
them and the proclamation to all the world of a clear, com¬ 
mon truth which sheds light and creates stability. That of 
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rourse. It needs not to be argued. But to go marring the 
beauty of dear old associations, taking the comfort and 
geniality out of social life, spoiling whatever there is of 
poetry in the changing seasons, and in their effects upon 
vegetable and animal nature, by such a peddling, puddling, 
pettifogging, basimecu alteration as that perpetrated by those 
geese the mediaeval papists, and afterwards copied here, from 
ape-like mimicry and weakness—really, I cannot characterise 
it in any words fit to be heard in this assembly. The 
Russians half-barbarous, say we ? They may be, but at any 
rate they have managed to keep sane upon a point on 
which the world in general has gone crazy.’ 

‘ Well, Mr Bristley, well ! I hope you feel better,’ laughed 
Friga, taking his hands in her own as she faced him closely. 
‘Come here, do, somebody with a broom—you, Mr Lock- 
stable—and sweep up the shreds of the new style.’ 

‘ Not I ; let ’em be,’ answered Athelstan. ‘ For my part, 
I quite agree with Bristley. The mischief that’s been done 
to all that’s jolly in life by the change of style, is enough 
to make a goblin dernd’s particular hair to stand on end, 
like bristles on the faithful porcupine, as Hamlet says.’ 

‘You’re a great Shaksperian, Lockstable,’ laughed the 
vicar, ‘ only I hope you don’t mean to be personal ? ’ 

Lesbia, who had been dancing most of the evening, now 
wished for a little quiet chat with Friga about the latter’s 
impending matriculation at Ousebridge, but she met her 
retiring with Letitia to a quiet part of the garden, where 
the two remained until Lady Humnoddie’s carriage was 
sent for. 

As the party broke up, old Mr Leckinsopp came forward 
to say to Lesbia,— 

‘ I am sorry to have seemed put out just now, but if the 
truth must be told, your expletive was only a pretext. The 
real cause of my ill-humour was that I have had a violent 
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quarrel with my wife to-day, which makes me disagreeable 
to everyone.’ 

‘ Really, Mr Leckinsopp ! I am surprised at that, I must 
say. People look upon you two as model man and wife 
who never knew what it was to have a tiff.’ 

‘Yes, and I hope that, generally speaking, we are so,’ he 
answered. ‘ But I will tell you frankly, as an old acquaint¬ 
ance, what it was that came between us. We were disputing 
whether to have roast goose or boiled turkey for dinner the 
Christmas after next. And to this hour we are not agreed 
about it.’ 

‘Then,’ said Lesbia ‘you don’t agree with Talleyrand’s 
advice, ‘ Ne jamais faire aujourd'hui ce quipeut-etre remis a 
de?nain .’ ’ 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

THE COUNCIL OF LONDON, A.D. 1900. 

It was a foregone conclusion. Perish Christianity , but 
live the Church ! our heroine’s dictum to the cardinal, had 
prevailed, the papacy had comprehended the situation, 
which, indeed, had become even more formidable for 
Catholicism than on the day of departure from Rome. For 
the French Chamber, partly because the exile from Italy 
looked like the coup de grace , but partly also because it was 
influenced by the clever intrigues of Madame Pisa-Vitri, 
who had brought her talents and her rancour to Paris, sup¬ 
pressed the Budget of Public Worship by a heavy majority ; 
thus the whole clergy of France were thrown at a stroke 
upon voluntary support for their livelihood, which support, 
however, flowed in so ungrudgingly that it was doubtful 
whether the clergy were not in some respects better off 
than before. Still, their position was now dependent upon 
their popularity, and the moral effect of the change could 
not be otherwise than far-reaching. 

The ^Ecumenical Council held in London had lasted 
nearly a week, and various dignitaries of the Church sum¬ 
moned from the principal Catholic communities of the 
world, had spoken on the proposed Definition; but it will 
suffice to translate two of the shorter speeches, one from 
each side. 
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The Archbishop of Paris thus addressed the assembly :— 
‘Holy Father and venerable brethren in Council,—I regret 
to raise a dissentient voice, but ought we to take so moment¬ 
ous a step, without knowing what we are about? I shall 
not take up your time by discussing abstract theology; that 
has already been done enough during this long and solemn 
debate; I shall address myself to a single practical aspect 
of the question. Have you well considered what the pro¬ 
mulgation of this dogma of the Godhead of Our Lady will 
involve ? It will necessitate the early ordination of a num¬ 
ber of priestesses. Not mere vestals nor acolytes, mind you, 
but priestesses, women invested with full power to celebrate 
mass, to hear confession and give absolution, extreme unc¬ 
tion, in short, to administer all the sacraments. Our lay¬ 
men will clamour for it, and our women will see that they 
are mistresses of the situation, and will command it. Shall 
we not, think you, find this a little sudden ? So far as 
Catholicism is concerned, our sex will be supplanted and 
subjugated. So be it, perhaps you will reply; we are will¬ 
ing to bow our necks under that yoke. Very well, but are 
you sure that when women shall reign supreme in spiritual 
concerns, they will use their power well? My experience 
as a Frenchman does not incline me to believe that it will 
be so in France. We have there too long seen feminine in¬ 
fluence enlisted on the side of bigotry; indeed it is well for 
us priests that it has been so, for without the sustaining 
hand of Frenchwomen E'rance had ere this ceased altogether 
to be Catholic. But when I am told that emancipated 
women will light all the lamps of science, especially sanitary 
science, will raise art to the place of divinity, abolish war 
and armaments, and work together without jealousy or 
egoism for the universal happiness, I can but smile sadly at 
the sanguine temperament of those who talk thus. I have 
reason to fear, on the contrary, that the women of the future 
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will prove to be like those of the past, the irreclaimable 
slaves of inherited prejudices, working for political and 
social reaction, making class feeling and even personal self¬ 
ishness the basis of all their actions, and dragging modern 
civilisation down again into the slough of barbarous anti¬ 
quity. But, fathers assembled, it will then be too late to 
retrace the false step we shall have taken; no power on 
earth, perhaps no power anywhere, will be able to bottle up 
again the evil genius we shall have let loose; and it is for 
this reason that I feel constrained to reserve my vote in 
favour of the Definition, at any rate until the general sense 
of the Council shall have pronounced decidedly against me.’ 

It was a relief to Cardinal Power’s feelings that his turn 
to speak came next. He drew out of the breast of his robe a 
small statuette of a female figure, presumably a Madonna, and 
held it on high in his right hand as he faced the assembly. 

‘ Domina illuminatio mea et sains mea; quem timebo ? 
Domina protectrix vitce; a quo trepidabo ? Si consistaut 
adversum me castra , non timebit cor meum ; si exsurgat ad¬ 
versum me praslium , in Hdc ego sperabo. Why does my 
brother of Paris fear the power of liberated and elevated 
womanhood? That we do not yet know what it is, I grant; 
but all the evidence we have on the subject points one way, 
which is this, that just in proportion as man has raised 
woman, so she has raised him ; and only as he has degraded 
her has she debased him. The barbarism which the Arch¬ 
bishop of Paris deprecates is the effect and token, not of 
predominant feminine influence, but of its absence; except, 
indeed, where that influence has been perverted; then the 
effects are undoubtedly worse than if it were absent. The 
slave develops low cunning because it is his only resource, 
and the status of women in the world hitherto has been a 
gilded and painted slavery. If there be danger to be appre¬ 
hended from giving power to women, it is on that account 
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alone; but remove the slave’s habits, and you remove the 
danger. The Archbishop of Paris, and those who think 
with him, do not seem to perceive that they are in this 
dilemma. Either our attempt to set up woman-worship in 
place of man-worship will fail, or, if it succeed, experience 
warrants us in expecting from its results the opposite of 
those which the Archbishop of Paris apprehends. We shall 
not have unbottled an evil genius, but, on the contrary, 
brought a good genius to combat the evil one whose course 
has been a failure and a disaster throughout. But even if 
this were not so, even if I were to allow that the spiritual 
emancipation of Catholic women would let loose an evil 
genius, there would still, after all, remain the great world of 
non-Catholics and non-Christians, who surely would be strong 
enough to neutralise the evil. Such fears are therefore chi¬ 
merical, and I give my vote for the Definition because I 
believe it to be the only way to save the Church, which is 
now beset with real and pressing dangers, not merely threat¬ 
ened by a remote and imaginary one like that. As regards 
the institution of priestesses, I shall welcome that too, be¬ 
cause I see in it a prospect of winning to the fold many 
thousands of souls stronger and more worth having than 
those who have deserted us.’ 

Cardinal Power resumed his seat, and was followed by 
other prelates, whose orations the reader may be spared. 
The upshot of the Council was a majority so overwhelming 
in favour of the Dogma, that the Archbishop of Paris and 
the few who had sided with him thought it best to avoid 
being marked men in an invidious cause, by waiving their 
personal objections. The practical unanimity of the Coun¬ 
cil being thus established, it only remained for the Pope as 
its president to promulgate formally a bull embodying the 
decision arrived at, whereof the following is an idiomatic 
translation:— 
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THE BULL PROPTEREA QUOD ANTIQUIS. 

We Melchisedec II. by the grace and consecration of Our 
Divine Lady and the Holy Trinity Vicar of Christ and High 
Priest of the Holy Catholic Apostolic Church Pontifex Max¬ 
imus and Bishop of Rome Do hereby ex cathedra and with 
sanction and mandate of the Sanhedrin and of the bishops 
and pastors of the Church in solemn Ecumenical Council 
assembled and speaking with the infallible voice of the Church 
declare 

That Whereas throughout past ages the Divine Wisdom 
hath allotted to the nations of mankind such religious dispensa¬ 
tions as were commensurate with their undeveloped state in 
things spiritual leading them gradually through the darkness 
of barbarous cults and afterwards through the dispensation of 
the Hebrew patriarchs and prophets unto the present phrase of 
the Catholic Church in the dispensation of Christ our Lord 
and His successors the Bishops of Rome each preceding dispen¬ 
sation thus giving place to a higher one accordingly as the 
Church became capable of receiving it And Whereas the cul¬ 
minating dispensation of all could not be given forth from the 
Divine counsels until the time had come when the eyes of man¬ 
kind should open naturally to see the truth concerning the 
Divine Nature and Image as shown in the perfectio?is of 
womanhood And Whereas this truth hath ever more and 
more of late years been tacitly recognised in the devotions of 
the faithful in all lands even to the extent of causing multi¬ 
tudes who are neglectful of mass and confession to come and 
kneel at the shrines of Our Blessed Lady and to draw with 
them into the fold many who had kept aloof in enmity And 
Whereas the weighty pressure of the said devotion to the 
Queen of He avert hath come to bear with such force upon the 
pastors of the Church that they can no longer doubt that it is 
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a ma?idate and a new revelation from on high fulfilling the 
words of Christ our Lord that that which hath been told into 
the ear shall be proclaimed upo?i the housetops 

Therefore be it known unto all 7nen now henceforth and 
for ever that the Holy Catholic Apostolic and Roman Church 
shall 7iow and for ever77iore adore Our Divine Lady as being 
in Herself the U?iity of the Trinity, Supre7ne God, world 
without end And Further that the faithful shall be bound 
to receive a7id acknowledge such Priestesses of Our Divine 
Mother as the Church shall see fit to ordain and shall render 
to the7ti honour and obedience not less than hitherto hath been 
rendered unto 77ie?i the priests of the Church . 

We command that a sole77in office be held and a Miserere 
77iei Dea in observance of this Definitio7i be su7ig in all the 
churches of the faithful throughout the world and we bestow 
upon all persons whatsoever who shall attend this office OU7 
apostolic benediction. 

Given at our sEcu77ienical Council of London a.d. 1900. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 

THE RE-SETTLING OF THE WATERS. 

The convulsion, looking to all its effects, had been a violent 
one, and the old order was shattered beyond recovery; yet 
the British Revolution of 189 — was working for the good of 
the nation and of the world better than any national triumph 
could have done; thus verifying what Victor Hugo had 
written half a century before, 1 Les nations sont g?'andes , 
Dieu tnerci! en dehors de la bonne ou mauvaise fortune 
dun capitainel The dissolution of the old pattern of empire 
purchased cheaply the new domain of social improvement ; 
and, after all, when we ask what sort of greatness the country 
had lost, the answer comes that it was only a discredited sort, 
—one which the awakening public conscience was beginning 
to look askance at. There was a prospect now that nations 
might at last learn to trust one another, not because human 
nature was radically altered, but because it was against the 
interest of each to be out of touch with the general sentiment 
of the others. Public opinion, which formerly belonged to 
cliques, subsequently to the mass of the people, was now be¬ 
coming international. And all this because the British 
Revolution had broken the cast-iron shell and let a ray of 
the truth illumine the darkness and purify the bad air within. 

It might indeed be said in biblical metaphor that this 
time, at any rate, the ten righteous had been found in 
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Sodom. However misdealing might prevail in high places 
commonly supposed to be temples of integrity; however 
covertly venal justice had become; however hypocritical 
morality had remained ; though the State might be rotten 
almost to the core—yet the actual core was sound: its sound¬ 
ness was evinced by one thing which sufficed. Behind 
clouds of iniquity, England had a great light to show,—that 
she had done more, take it altogether, than any other 
country hitherto, to raise her womankind, or allow it to rise, 
out of the mire of prehistoric servitude ; and it was from this 
cause alone that the Battle of Queenstown had opened to 
her the noblest of missions, instead of placing her, as it 
otherwise must have done, on the list of great empires 
blotted out. 

For it may well be doubted whether the decline and fall 
of any one of the great empires of history came about, or 
could have come about, apart from the paralysing action of 
internal foes ; it is rather the division of the house against 
itself than assault from outside, which is the secret of its fate. 
A State may be strong even though split up into parties, 
provided that those parties acknowledge some rallying-cry 
to which they will sink their differences from the common 
defence. But if there be one party among them imbued 
with such implacable resentment against the State itself as 
not only to be deaf to the call, but actually to welcome the 
common danger—then assuredly the mischief which that 
one can work will overbalance the good done by the patriot¬ 
ism of the rest. 

And had the great naval and military disaster befallen a 
people influenced—for the influence of women is ubiquitous, 
we had almost said omnipotent—by such a generation as 
that to which our heroine’s nearest relatives and some other 
females in this story belonged, the impulses of revenge 
and hatred, bred by mortification, would have prevailed in 
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the national councils, and would have made an enemy 
deadly and permanent—permanent until such time as the 
question were set at rest for ever by some catastrophe nearer 
home and more fatal than Queenstown. But the rising 
generation among whose pioneers Lesbia Newman was one, 
cared for no imperialism which did not benefit the races 
ruled; the influence of her and her like was for peace and 
progress, without regard to defeats or triumphs of arms 
belonging to the woeful past. And the nation, fitted by the 
trials of Revolution to imbibe the better spirit thus en¬ 
gendered, soon found that the source of apprehended ruin 
had, on the contrary, become a source of strength, the 
resort and the home of sound, if retrospective, patriotism 
and more genuine conservative instincts than during that 
turbulent period when it was formerly a portion of do¬ 
minions on which the sun, notwithstanding the catastrophe, 
had not even now begun to set. 

Besides, over the head of territorial questions and dynastic 
disputes, a feeling was gaining ascendancy, that the old- 
fashioned patriotism, as meaning the love of one’s country 
at the expense of other countries, is not so very exalted a 
virtue after all ; that the sympathies of modern man should 
be cosmopolitan. For if the worship of womanhood in its 
apotheosis was to supersede that of the old gods, be they 
one, three, or more, how could any portion of the apotheosis 
be antagonistic to another portion ? And if not, where would 
be room for that rivalry between nations which the old idea 
of patriotism implied ? Before the establishment of this 
common bond, there had been no more fertile source of 
strife than religous belief; but if all creeds were to be 
practically fused into one, international hostility could never 
more take any but the most sordid ground. So the less said 
about patriotism in future the better. Nobler aims and 
higher ideals were now coming to the front; and as the 
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day-spring from on high grew apace, the evil phantasms 
of the past fled before it, and with them vanished those 
standards of honour which superstitious stupidity had set 
up. One human family bound together by fact not fancy, 
one demonstrable religion, one moral code, following nature 
instead of the craft of augurs and the tyranny of despots— 
such was the platform to which the new society should climb, 
throwing aside its childish things. 

Dona nobis pacem. Already a great calm was broadening 
down over the world, because the abomination of desolation, 
the usurper of divine attributes and honours, the false god 
and true devil, the grim, huge, hideous, overshadowing, 
bearded idol of a thousand centuries or more, tottered to 
its fall; and the ineradicable religious instinct of mankind 
was turning from that nightmare to shelter under the wings of 
Eternal Wisdom, whose worship, now about to be inaugu¬ 
rated by the recognition of Her image and representative, 
caused the sunshine of peace beyond understanding to be 
felt from the spiritual to the temporal sphere, from inner¬ 
most to outermost of the rind of human nature we call 
civilisation. 


x 


CHAPTER X LI X. 

RECONCILIATION. 

‘Yes. That is all which the spiritual interests of mankind 
require at the hands of the Roman Church/ said Lesbia 
gravely, as she laid a printed copy of the papal document 
upon the breakfast-table at Dulham vicarage. ‘ I only hope 
that Madame Pisa-Vitri will see it in the same light. We 
must get an introduction to her, Uncle Spines—she is still in 
Paris—and talk the matter over, and persuade her to receive 
Cardinal Power. He would like nothing better, I know, 
than to figure again conspicuously as the leading man.’ 

‘ Well, if I don’t go myself, I will send you Lesbie,’ replied 
her uncle. ‘ Perhaps your friend Lady Friga would accom¬ 
pany you, and be of more service in some ways than I could. 
But what’s that other letter there, which you have not yet 
opened ? ’ 

‘ From Cardinal Power, I declare—just as we were talk¬ 
ing about him ! ’ 

‘ Well, what does he say ? ’ asked Mr Bristley, as soon as 
his niece had had time to read the letter. 

‘ All’s well; there is no need for any of us to go to Paris. 
Madanie Pisa-Vitri herself has written to him, saying that 
she considers the Council of London and its result as a full 
and sufficient atonement for all the past errors of the 
Church ; that she assumes all differences between herself 
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and the papacy to be at an end ; and that in that case she 
will use her influence with the Italian Government to allow 
the Pope to return to Rome, on well-defined conditions. I 
suspect, Uncle Spines, that the conditions will include her 
own ordination as a priestess, or appointment to some post 
of still greater responsibility and power; be that as it may, 
Cardinal Power is willing, and the rest will be obliged, to 
eat whatever shew-bread it may please Madame Pisa-Vitri 
to bake for their consumption.’ 

‘ Does the cardinal mention anything about the ordain¬ 
ing of priestesses ? ' asked the vicar. 

‘Yes, they have already chosen the first English one, the 
Lady Superior of Hildenboro. 5 * She will have completed 
her probation by the beginning of winter, and as soon as 
she is ordained, I must go to her and be baptised into the 
Church. I cannot consistently refuse, nor can you, uncle.’ 

‘ I have no wish to refuse,’ he replied. ‘ I was always 
ready to meet Rome half way. It will entail upon me the 
necessity of converting this neighbourhood, but I do not 
apprehend much difficulty in that now. Does the cardinal 
say anything else ? ’ 

4 Yes, he congratulates me upon being one of the few who 
had lived to witness the realisation of their progressive ideas. 
But I shall tell him in reply, that in the first place an indi¬ 
vidual can only be the mouthpiece of the age; secondly, 
that the idea owes at least as much to you as to me, if 
indeed either of us were the real chief actor.’ 

1 You say well there, Lesbie; the real chief actors are not 
denizens of this world, although probably they may have 
been so.’ 

‘The last piece of intelligence in the cardinal’s letter, 
said Lesbia, ‘is that they are to get back Westminster 

* A village on the South-Eastern Railway, which might possess a 
convent. 
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Abbey. They have been hankering after it ever since the 
days of Cardinal Wiseman, and now at last they have done 
something to deserve the reward.’ 

4 1 suppose,’ said Mr Bristley, 4 it will be a race between 
non-established Rome and dis-established Anglicanism, as 
they call it, for all the fine cathedrals of the kingdom. It 
would be a sin to let them go to ruin; somebody must have 
them. Madonna and Mylitta—which of the two forms of 
woman-worship will get the best of it in this country ? ’ 

4 If one may forecast the future,’ replied his niece, ‘ I 
should say that Mylittism will : e very soon merged in 
Catholicism as a special congregation. Depend upon it, 
Rome will not have rivals, if by latitudinarianism she can 
avoid it.’ 

4 Latitudinarianism is a fine word, and may be made to 
mean a good deal,’ said Mr Bristley, laughing. 

4 Let it mean all it can,’ said Lesbia; 4 the leap has been 
taken. Moreover, are we not told that no man having put 
his hand to the plough and looking back—’ 

4 Is fit for the kingdom of Mylitta,’ put in the vicar. 

4 But seriously, Lesbie, it does seem at last as if the horizon 
were clearing all round. The great convulsion has not 
wrought the misery we all feared it would. Enormous 
changes have come about, but the classes concerned are 
adapting themselves to the new conditions, and are not 
harassed by those who agitated for those conditions. An 
element of what might almost be called conservatism is 
tempering the zeal of revolutionaries; we may soon look to 
see all the wounds which are still open bound up, all the 
sores healed. The great battle upon which it all hinged is 
already ancient history, it has left no international rancour; 
the constitutional landmarks which had been overthrown 
are being silently replaced by new ones not wholly unlike 
them, only better. Much that excited mere blind animosity 
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now receives fair consideration; the clash of interests is 
less loud; jarring and discord of all sorts go more against 
the grain. Yes, the horizon is decidedly clearing; it was 
high time it should. We may fairly hope that the world 
has passed the dark hour which precedes the dawn, and 
that those lines of Swinburne are in course of being 
realised:— 

‘ Liberty ! what of the night ?— 

I see not the red rains fall, 

Hear not the tempest at all, 

Nor thunder in heaven any more : 

All the distance is white 
With the soundless feet of the sun 
Night, with the woes that it wore, 

Night is over and done.’ 



CHAPTER L. 

BEFORE WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

‘ So you are going to be a vestal, mademoiselle,’ said Madame 
Pisa-Vitri, speaking in French, to our heroine as they sat 
together in the former’s private apartments at the Grand 
Hotel, Charing Cross, months after the conversation of the 
preceding chapter, on a raw and foggy afternoon in the 
beginning of December. 4 What, may I ask, will be the 
duties of the office ? ’ 

4 They are not onerous, madame la comtesse,’ she replied; 
‘ we shall have to sit as ‘ orient ’ above or near the altar in 
churches where we attend service, wearing the robe of our 
office and receiving by implication the reverences of all 
those who bow to the altar in entering or leaving church • 
also we shall hold the post of honour in every Catholic pro¬ 
cession. But the office is not assumed under a vow of 
celibacy, like nunhood or sisterhood; it can be surrendered 
should a girl wish to marry, or otherwise feel that she is 
unfit for it. Nor does it necessarily entail abstinence from 
lay pursuits and distractions.’ 

4 How many of you are to be appointed for the Definition 
ceremony next week ? ’ asked the countess. 

‘Twelve, including myself and my friend Lady Friga 
Hawknorbuzzard, all resident Ousians,’ answered Lesbia. 
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‘ It was thought necessary thus to mark the adherence of 
the Church to the new regime in the education of girls.’ 

‘Very necessary,’ assented Madame Pisa-Vitri, with 
emphasis. 

‘ But you, madame, what a change in your attitude too ! 9 
observed Lesbia. 4 Your impending ordination as a priestess, 
must have been a bitter leek for the papacy to eat.’ 

‘Well for them they had no bitterer,’ returned the Italian, 
with some sternness. ‘ But let us not revive animosities: 
all that is past and gone. Moreover, they write to me that 
I am become very popular among the clergy at home and 
the seminarists, who are doing their two years’ military ser¬ 
vice in the uniform which I had the honour to design for 
them. It seems that they parade the streets shouting ‘ Ev- 
viva Beatrice! Beatrice ed il dietro di San Pietro ! ’ And 
they have no idea of allowing the institution to drop. They 
like it; the military duties are light, and it is two years’ re¬ 
freshing holiday from the dull clerical career. And they 
make all the better clergy for having been men of the 
world for a space.’ 

‘ What a droll creature you are, my dear countess! 
Excuse me, I can’t help laughing,’ said Lesbia, drawing her 
chair to the side of the other, and taking one of her hands, 
which was yielded readily enough. 

‘ Well, you in your way, my Lesbia—permit me to call 
you so—and I in mine, I think we have done our serious 
part,’ said Beatrice. 

‘ When will the return to Rome take place ? ’ Lesbia 
asked, after a pause. 

‘ As soon as this great ceremony is over, or rather after 
the Octave of the Immaculate Conception and the Defini¬ 
tion,’ answered her friend. ‘You must bring the uncle of 
whom you say so much to visit me at this hotel; and after¬ 
wards I hope you will both be my guests in Rome. I will 
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go with you and inspect your Ousebridge, and you must 
come and give your opinion and advice upon our Roman 
college.’ 

‘A thousand thanks, dear countess, I will do the first at 
once. I will bring him to-morrow, if that will suit.’ 

• •••••••••• 

A mild and sunny 8th of December saw a concourse of 
some fifty thousand persons gathered on the open space 
near Westminster Abbey. The inauguration of a new re¬ 
ligious era had been opened in the forenoon with the cele¬ 
bration of high mass by the first ordained priestess, assisted 
by the Pope himself and the British Legate, a ceremony 
which virtually surrendered the chief priest’s office into 
woman’s hands. It was followed by the reception into the 
Church, by the same priestess, of the twelve girls, and their 
investiture with the order and insignia of vestals. But the 
crowning ceremony was to be the afternoon pontifical ves¬ 
pers, to be concluded with a solemn procession round the 
interior of the church, in honour of the Definition of the 
Dogma. Each vestal had her special colour assigned, the 
robe and train-mantilla being of white cashmere, the apron 
and fillet of the special colour. To our heroine was awarded 
the marine blue of the Sea-born, as a special honour for the 
active part she had taken in the cause. Friga, as the next 
in honour, had the colour of her University, blood-red 
crimson; a third had the green of spring, a fourth gold- 
yellow, and so on, a single colour being worn with the white 
by each vestal. 

The procession was originally intended to go round the 
interior of the church merely, a choir of young girls in white 
leading it and singing the revised Litany of Our Lady, the 
vestals being seated on thrones borne aloft on the shoulders 
of the bishops, some eighty of whom had come to the ^Ecu¬ 
menical Council; the train-mantilla of each vestal being 
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supported behind by a cardinal, the British Legate holding 
up that of our heroine. The Chief Priestess and the supreme 
Pontiff would remain in their respective places at the high 
altar until the procession reached it again. 

However, as the day approached, public interest became 
so keenly excited throughout the Catholic world—special 
trains and steamers being announced to run from all parts 
of the Continent—that eventually it was decided to have the 
procession, not only in the church but to it, from some con¬ 
venient place of assembly, so that all spectators might witness 
it. An immense brass band, amalgamated from all the best 
of the country, was engaged to accompany the procession. 
The weather, of course, must count for much under the 
changed programme, and on the night of the 7 th there was a 
heavy gale with torrents of rain, which continued until sun¬ 
rise ; then short smart showers succeeded at intervals, and 
it looked very doubtful for the outdoor part of the ceremony. 
But before eleven a.m. the clouds lifted, a lovely day suc¬ 
ceeded, and in a very short time a great sea of heads spread 
over the open space and lined the approach to the Abbey. 
The families of the twelve vestals, with other privileged per¬ 
sons, had seats within the church, as well as a certain space 
reserved for them outside, in front of the main porch, so 
that they could see the procession as it came, and then 
follow it in to take their seats for the grand vespers. 

‘ Wonderful days, sir ! ’ observed the father of one of the 
vestals to Mr Bristley, who stood near him outside the 
porch. ‘ Who would have believed that you and I should 
live to see the Roman Church re-enter Westminster Abbey, 
after so long an exclusion, and in this manner too ! ’ 

‘This manner, my dear sir?’ was the reply; ‘but don’t 
you see that this was the only manner possible? How 
could the papacy ever have got back the Abbey, how could 
it ever have kept its archaic head above water at all, except 
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by boldly appealing to the deepest-seated of popular senti¬ 
ments ? ’ 

1 And by boldly throwing Christianity overboard/ added 
the other, with a grin. 

‘ If necessary/ answered Mr Bristley, in a serious tone. 
1 But it may not be necessary—time will show. Rendering 
Her due to the Mother of God, we shall not rob the Son of 
Man of that which is rightfully his. His interests are now 
Hers; his hour is come. But looking only to the Nazarene 
personally, I believe he would repudiate what we glibly 
call Christianity, and would say to its respectable and fashion¬ 
able and orthodox professors, ‘Ye are of your father the 
devil, and the works of your father ye will do.’ While to 
those who seek the truth in sincerity, even though they be 
called heathen, his other words apply, ‘ Not every one that 
saith unto me, Lord, Lord ’—not every one who is sprinkled 
with a rite and ticketed with a creed, is my true disciple, 
but he who, with or without any theological system, leads a 
humanitarian life. If circumcision and uncircumcision avail 
not, no more shall Christianity nor unchristianity. The 
thing needful is to become a New Man, the new man of 

DIVINE ORDER.’ 

At this juncture, faithful little Fidge, who had implored 
her young mistress to get her taken with the family to 
London and to the ceremony, and who looked remarkably 
graceful in her simple cap and snow-white apron upon a 
dark blue frock, having left her over-wraps in the seat, 
touched Mrs Newman’s arm, saying excitedly,— 

‘ Please’m, the procession’s coming; I’m sure I hear the 
music ! ’ 

‘ I heard it before you spoke, Fidge/ answered Mrs New¬ 
man, ‘ and, God bless me! they’re playing the Priest’s 
March in Athalie ! ’ 

From that moment the whole scene appeared to Mrs 
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Newman to float before her as if it were unreal. The gor¬ 
geous procession, the full pomp and panoply of the ancient 
Roman Church, aided by the wealth of English adherents, 
now came in sight; the tramp of the stirring music swelled 
louder, and the vast crowd knelt to the glorified vestals with 
a common impulse. As the twelve thrones, carried on 
high, passed through the portal, Lesbia’s rustic little maid, 
simpleton as she was in the things of this world, gazed up 
into her young mistress’s face with a rapt expression that 
was truly angelic, a gleam of the Divine Nature breaking 
forth even from such a very lowly type of it as she. The 
kneeling crowd rose as the last chords died away down the 
aisles of the interior, but there was more to see yet; for 
overhead the rainbow spanned the towers of the Abbey with 
a brilliancy probably never before known in smoky London, 
and indeed seldom seen anywhere. Certainly, the weather 
for the last few hours had been very exceptional; still the 
coincidence was impressive, even for the least imaginative 
and superstitious among that motley multitude. 

Two hours afterwards, Mrs Newman clasped her daughter 
in her arms, while a burst of tears gave her oppressed brain 
relief. 

4 Praised be God, my own darling Lesbie, for these most 
wonderful events ! A weight, if an unreal one, is taken off 
my mind. The Dream is all fulfilled now, and still I have 
you safe.’ 


THE END. 


COLSTON AND COMPANY, PRINTERS, EDINBURGH. 
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